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ABSTRACT 

The aim of this guide is to alert persons with an 
operational^ interest in scientific communication to new ideas^ 
techniques, and equipment in the field of communication media and 
publications* The focus is on the dissemination of scientific 
information via the technical journal or its equivalent. Secondary 
dissemination of information such as bibliographies, data bases, and 
services are treated incidentally. The guide is orga^nized into five 
sections: innovations •in conventional journal and m<inography 
publishing^ pxint-on-paper alternatives, non-print-on-paper and m-ixed 
media innov^^ons, tr^ends and prospects, and innovations needed* Each 
section is subdivided"^ into individual entries describing particular 
processes or innovations. This guide has been designed as an "idea 
book" to help small scientific societies, journals, and publishers as 
well as to increase general awareness of innovations and stimulate 
development of new ideas. (CH) 
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organized into systems. So far as possible, we have broken these systems apart into their 
individual components for treatment in separate entries, so that the reader who wishes to 
avoid radical change wilj not be forced to consider innovation in terms of conversion to a 
totally new system. (In some cases, of course, the system itself was the innovation, and hac 
to be treated as a whole.) The Guide also contains a sectioi^on areas in which innovations 
are needed^butJiave not yet (so far as we know) been developed. 

We haye tried to Write the Guide in such a way that each entry may stand alone, as a 
self-containea^ioJe^Thus, the reader should be able to read front-to-back, or section-by- 
section, or pick out indi^ual articles of interest, without impaired intelligibility. Writing 
for this kind of flexibility nass|iecessitated a certain amount of redundancy among certain 
entries; we have accepted thisas th^^rice one must pay for modularity. 

Limitations of the Guid^ 

It is important that the reader understand cle^y what the Guide can and cannot do. 
We have not tried to write a manual or set of prescriptions. Our aim has been much more 
modest, to put together an "idea book," which identifies andbriefly describes a variety of 
concepts, practices, and systems that_are worth investigating. WSidonot mean to "sell" any 
particular innovation. Unfortunately, the business of scientific commuitieation-especially 
scientific and technical p\iblishing-is enormously complicated. Each case is uni^rov^i^iected 
by so many variables that there can be no single "right" way to publish a journal or operate 
a communication program. 

The reader will notice that several of the entries describe incompatible alternatives. 
This was both conscious and intentional, and is quite in keeping with the Guide's "idea-book" 
character. The interests, requirements, and resources of scientific communicators vary sq 
widely that we think it desirable to make known as many alternatives as possible, the choice 
of one alternative over another, however, is an individual matter, outside the Guide's scope. 

For similar reasons, we have not tried to incorporate into any entry all of the infomra- 
tion-especially the financial information -that a reader would need to adopt an innovation. 
Because of the tremendous variety in the needs and circumstances of scientific communica- 
tors, that would be impossible. In fact, to. try to present that kind of detail within the con- 
fines of the Guide would be misleading and dangerous, since it might lead the unsophisticated 
or unwary user tp make questionable decisions. What we have tried to do is give enough infor- 
mation about each innovation to permit the reader to decide whether he would like to learn 
more about it. 

We had still another reason for omitting certain information from the Guide. We want 
to be able to monitor the Guide's impact very closely. To facilitate this, we have intention- 
ally con^ructed the Guide in such a way that interested readers will often be required to con- 
tact us f6r further information. The reader should consider the Guide to be merely a tool for 
access to our files. ^ 



^How to Obtain Additional Information 

tpv We welcome quest ion^^, comments, and suggestions. We maintain files for all entries in 
th?^^uide and on many relli|ted subjects, persons interested in any individual innovation, or 
in ordering a copy of the G|^ide, should contact us. In addition, we would like to hear about 
other innovations that should be included as the Guide is updated. As these are identified and 
described, we will prepare new entries and distribute themi^ the Guide's users. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This Guide is intended to serve anyone who has an operational interest in scientific com- 
munication. Its aim is to alert such persons to ideas, concepts, techniques, and equipment 
that are new to them, and that they might use to make communication easier, more effective, 
or less costly. Realizing the importance of innovation to the improvement of scientific com- 
munication, and recognizing that information concerning it has hitherto been scattered and 
hard to find, the National Science Foundation has sponsored the preparation of this Guide. 
The study team that prepared it will continually collect, analyze, and disseminate information 
that can be used to improve "scientific communication. 

Scope and Focus of the Guide 

The present Guide's focus is on the "primary" dissemination of scientific information, 
the technical journal or its equivalent. In other words, we deal here with the initial re- 
corded transmission of information. (The reader will soon see that a nunrber of other 
mechanisms may perform at least some of the journal's functions.) "Secondary" dis- 
semination of information (i.e., bibliographic publications, data bases, and services) will 
only be treated incidentally, where an innovative method of primary dissemination interacts 
with some sort of bibliographic activity. "Tertiary" dissemination-review reports and 
articles-is likewise excluded from this edition of the Guide. We are interested in all aspects 
of information transfer, however, we will describe innovations in other areas in additions 
to this Guide, and in other,,specialized guides. "^--^ 

We have construed "innovation" very loosely in preparing this Guide. Because what is 
familiar to one organization may be new and striking to another, we have considered inno- 
vation to mean anything that departs significantly from the traditional ways of preparing, 
organizing, or disseminating scientific information. 

The innovations covered in the Guide run a wide gamut, they include new equipment, 
communication concepts, processing methodologies, media of communication, and,organi- 
zational approaches to scientific communication. 

We hope that the Guide will be of particular value to representatives of smaller 
scientific societies, journals, and publishers. A number of innovations in the Guide are de- 
signed to reduce the costs associated with journal publishing, and should be interesting to 
organizations with limited financial means. — 

We also hope that the Guide will increase general awareness of possibilities for innova- 
tion, and stimulate the discussion and development of new ideas. The National Science 
Foundation hopes that the Guide will help to focus this discussion and development, we 
will attempt ta serve as a^talyst in the overall improvement of scientific communication. 

Organization of the Gi 

We have organiz/d the Guide's contents into sections, according to the degree of de- 
parture from conventional journal and monographic publishing. Each section is made up of 
a number pfjndiymual entries, describing particular innovations. In many of the applications 
that we examined while we were preparing the Guide, we saw a number of innovations 
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Correspondence should be addressed to: 

John M. Strawhom 
Capital Systems Group, Inc. 
)SI 10 Executive Boulevard, Suite 850 
Riockville, Maryland 20852 
Telephone calls should be placed person-to-person, to John M. Strawhom (Editor of the 
Guide), or Richard L. Omerso (Research Associate) at (301) 881-9080. Collect calls will be 
accepted. 
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SECTION I 

INNOVATIONS IN CONVENTIONAL JOURNAL 
AND MONOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING 



The vast preponderance of primary scientific and technical information-dis- 
s^hiination is carried out through conventional journals, monographs, and R&D 
reports. Although new forms of communication are becoming increasingly attrac 
live and feasible, these convfentibnal forms of communication will continue to 
be important for "the foreseeable future. 

However, many innovative techniques and concepts can be applied to the 
production^f convention^ publications; innovations of this type are described 
in this section of the Guide. Many of the conceptual innovations deal with pos- 
sibilities for simphfying the publication process to reduce costs; many of the 
technological innovations deal with new forms of composition, which permit 
the production of attractive text at relatively modest cost. Other innovations 
deal with improved methods of marketing publications and increasing the rev- 
enues derived from publishing activities. « 

Due to the relatively large number of innovations presented, this section 
has been divided into eleven subsections (see Table of Contents). The first 
subsection (I.l) deals with the "Capture and Recording of Information," and 
begins on the following page. Succeeding subsections are separated by blue 
divider pages. 

\ 
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AUTHOR-PREPARED CAMERA-READY CO 




Description \^ ^ 

Authors' typed manuscripts are finding increasing acceptance as Camera-ready copy 
for offset printing. A number of societies have used author-prepared cypyjn the pub- 
lished proceedings of their meetings foiusome years. Recently, howev^, scientific pub- 
lishers have begun tp use autho^prepared copy for journals, monographs, andJbeolcC/as 
well. ^ ^ . . 

When this is done, the publisher informs the author that his manuscript will be di- 
rectly photographed for printing, and that it must be camera-ready. The publisher also 
gives the author instructions concerning format, acceptable type face(s), line spacing, page 
size, paper quality, and anything else he considers important to the appearance of the fin- 
ished publication. The author is then responsible for providing an error-free,manuscript ^ 
typed in accordance with the publisher's instructions^. ^ / / 

The publisher does not recompose the paper. He will probably photCH^reduce the 
author's typescript and use the reduced copy for page make-up (correct line spacing i$^ 
important here), this will save considerable space and paper. Alternatively, the publisher 
may simply photograph the pages of manuscript, so that the publication exactly dupli- 
cates the appearance of the typescript. The publisher can use author-prepared copy for 
full-sized print, miniprint, or microform. 

Benefits ^ | 

The primary benefit of using author-prepared copy is that it saves the^publisher the 
expense of composing the text. Since composition costs^constitute a majori portion (usu- 
ally about 50%) of the total cost of producing a scientific journaj or ^hort-run book, this 
savings can be considerable. 

Some journals have adopted the use of author-prepai'ed caftera-ready copy in an ef- 
fort to reduce the time lag between an article's submissibti or acceptance and its appear- 
ance in the printed journal. The reasoning behind this application of the idea is that pro- 
cessing time foi^vany manuscript would be reduced. A number of persons experienced in 
the use of author-^epared copy, however, question this: at best, they say, use of author- 
prepared copy results in marginal reduction of thrbijghput time. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, it reduces the number of processing steps. And, since it eliminates re-keyboarding 
(for composition), it eliminates the possibility of introducing new errors into an author's 
texL ^Furthermo re, there Jsjio question that it substantially reduces publishing costs. In 
addition to saving the cost of composition, it can help to minimize author alterations. 

Problems and Limitations ' • ■ ^^^^ 

Although using author-prepared copy is economically attractive, the publisher must 
face seyeralT>roblems. First, a certain amount of effort is required -especially in the early 
stages of application— to get authors to provide acceptable copy. One of the major an- 
noyances forjhe publisher is that authors seem, at first, unable to understand that their 
submissions must be free of all stylistic and typographical errors-that any errors in their 
submissions will appear in the publication. Frequently, authors will find errors, or decide 
they want to make changes, after the manuscript is in the >publiSher's hands. They tele- 
phone the publisher, and ask that the changes be made. Most publishers who use author- 
prepared copy refuse to make such changes, if the author insjsts. tbat the changes are neces- 
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sary, the manuscript will oe^re turned, and the author must make the chang^ himself/ This 
can lead to a certain amount friction. At4b^same time, as mentioned, this can reduce 
the number of author alteration^<^AA's!0. It is generally agreed that AA's account for 
an unreasonable portioif^of the cost of composing a journal. Using author-prepared copy 
reduces the incidence ot AA's overall, and shifts most of their burden and expense from 
the pxiMisher to the author. • ^^^^ 

The^ublis^er must exercise care, and.worlc closely with the authors, to. ensure that 
the author^^ypescript will reproduce legibly. Idpally, 'the publisher will produce formal 
guidelines for all auth<K§ to use in preparing, their camera-re^y copy, and will include il- 
lustrations witl?^|^egt^dp lines. The publisher may go so far a^to provide special blue- 
line piper (guid^^^iarks\rinted ii^ion-photoreproducible blue inlc) for authors to use in 
I typing the fmal versiSfis^-e^^t^ji^ *^ ^ ' , 

, Resistance to use of author-prepared camera-ready copy may OQm^<^l^?$hi ^several 
; quarters. Authors may resist the notion, both because of the Care that it requires of them 
and because th^y feel slighted by the* graphic appearance of a puWication^ produced in this 
manner. Editors and readers may object for aoRthetic reasons, \ 

In actual fact, however, acceptance by readers has generally been very gbod-much 
better than editors had anticipated. Authors," tqo, seem to adjustj'^once the puoi^^er suc- 
ceeds in educating them as to thdtjiew responsibilities. In poiivrrrf feeV^he use 
"author-prepared copy for meetingi>rQce^ings aad^ similar publications has served to pre- 
pare the scientific community for its in more forJnal publishing. ,» ^ 

A final limitation worth noting concerns the cost savings^ effected through use of 
author-prepared copy. While it is true that use~^oilaitthor-prepared copy is more economi- 
Hp^cal than composing articles in the usual way, some the cost-reduqtion will be offset by 
increased paper c9nsumption if the author-prepared copy is not photo-reduced before 
plates are made.. 



. This example shows the relative compactness o( com- 
jposed text as compared to author-ptepared camera- 
* ready strike-on composition. Full-size copy produced 
in pica type fits 10 characters to the running inch, 
whereas copy composed in 10-point type fits 17.4 
characters to this running inch. Line spacing with 
camefarready strike-on composition may also be a fac- 
tor, deperfding upon the degree of photoreduction 
used in producing.jthc offset masters. 



Th±s Example shows the relative 
compactness of composed text as 
compared to author-prepared 
cameta-ready strike-on 
compt>sition. Full-size copy 
producec^ in pica type fi.ts 10 
characters to the running inch,., 
whereas copy composed irv 10- 
point type fits 17.4 characters 
to the running inch. Line 
spacing with camera-ready strike- 
: . ^ on compositidri may also be a 

£p*tor, depending upon the 
^egree of photpreduction used 
. in producing the-of f set masters. 

Applicability V » . \ 

Use of author-prepared copy deserves especially serious consideration in the case of \ 
very short-run publishirig-i.e., journals, monographs,' and books produced for very small \ 
audiences. In such a situation, the cost of composition constitutes a very large portion of 
the cost of publication. It is also worth considering for any publisher"^ whose finances are 
severely limited. 
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.A specif ca$e-ixfwhich author-prepared copy might be particularly attractive would 
be publigaticfirin disciplines that require extensive use of esoteric symbols. Should the 
Dubfisfier compose text involving such symbols, problems may arise, since many photo- 
^composition systems, although generally attractive and economical, lack such special 
characters. 

The attractiveness of using author-prepared copy would not be so great in the case of 
long-run publishing, because here the fixed cost of composition is a smaller component of 
total production costs (because it is amortized over a large number of copies). Addition- 
ally, in publications that involve long press runs, the demand for graphic quality is likely 
to be greater; this might further limit the appeal of author-prepared copy, 

Jhe best way to evaluate the desirability of using author-prepared copy is to deter- 
mine and compare the costs of several allemative approaches to composition for a given 
publication, monotype, photocompositionTin-house strike-on composition, and use of 
author-prepared copy. In addition to comparing the costs of these alternative approaches, 
tne publisher must decide, at least intuitively, how much weight to attach to graphic qual- 
ii 



\ 



lanagement Considerations 

The publisher must define the limits of what will be considered acceptable copy from 
authors, and make sure that his requirements are ones that authors can practically meet. 
The stringency or flexibility of these requirements will vary according to how concerned 
he is with uniformity or graphic quality. (There is no general rule concerning what sort 
pf requirements authors will b^^e to meet. One engineering journal "requires" that 
author-prepared copy have ju^ified right margins. About 30-40% of the articles that are 
published in this journal do/indeed have justified margins, evidently, a sizable percentage 
of the authors who write ior this publication have access to composing devices.) Having 
defined the requirement/ that will apply to author-prepared copy, the publisher must pre- 
pare explicit guidelines tk^t convey these requirements clearly and logically. He must also 
have personnel designated to answer questions, handle complaints, and generally assist with 
authors' problems. 

The only requirement for "special** equipment applies to authors: they must have 
access to typewriters (or other keyboard devices) capable of producing typescript that will 
satisfy the publisher's requirements. What this means in practical terms will vary. In the 
case just mentioned, authors are encburaged to use a composing device of some sort; in 
most applicatioils, however, the requn^ent would merely be that the typeface and rib- 
bon be of sufficient quality to ensure the publication's legibility. 

Otherwise, no special equipment or personnel is needed. This, in fact, is part of the 
appeal of the author-prepared-copy approach to composition. 
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OCR FOR AUTHOR 



.ppP^\RED SCA] 



SCANNABLE COPY 



Description ^ 

Loosely defined, Optical Character Recognition (OCR) re^^to the automatic conver^ 
sion of written or praUed material (marks, numbers, letters, speciSK§||ns) by a photo- 
electric device (a "scanher'') into computer-readable lfeim,_.Eady-^ractfe^ applications of 
this technology were limited to recognition of marks, asm^he grading oHnultiple-choice 
tests. Later, special typefac^ were developed which could be **read'' by opti^scanners, 
although they might be confusmg or illegible to human readers. Siibsequently, sftecial type- 
faces were developed whic^ could be used to prepare text forjngutjato a comput^data 
base through OCR. The first of tne^ differed radically in appearance fronuionafirtype- 
script. With the passage of time, howfe^, scannable typefapes have beeW developed that 
more closely resemble familiar styles. RebeiUly, a hybrid OCR typeface has been devel- 
oped, in which each "character'* has two com^gjients. The upper part is a conventional 
Tetter> number, or sign. Beneath this,lh€rfappears a unique configuration of small bars, 
this configuration constitutes the scann^bl^code. the same time that OCR typd^aces 
have been refined, the ^accuracy of the scanners that "read" them has been improved. ^At 
present, OCR is accurate, rapid, and inexpensive enough to be commercially useful as a \^ 
way of inputting text for computer-driven photoco^nposition systems. 




Three Examples of OCR-Readable ^pe Faces 

DATA CORP. SCANNERS. IT IS OFFERO-WfTfl A VARIETY OF KEY- 
PUNCH SinULATOR KEYBOARDS^MB-^ ADDING tlACHINE SII1ULAT0R. 

ABCDEFGHUKLtlNOPflRSTUVyXYZ 123MSb7fi^D 



tions involving! REI scanners. Also known as the Perry Fonti 
it is identified as REI-X04 by Recognition Equipment Inc. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPaRSTUVWXYZ ' !1I(a$%/&*( )"{>nA.? /+=: ; , . 
abcdeffilhijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 



<itMtA rnmblntnQ conventional 
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i?nSn"iii1iHlii^ii1.^iiM^iiiiiin7iiiiAiMi«"i^'iJi"i''i"'« ^ 



characters 
titlinitiitmiitiittmnttiii 



Dataflow 
i tintiitiiiitittiittii 



w I t 

IIHItlll 



Opt leal 
initttiitiitiiiiiiiii 

- + 



bar 
miiitiiii 



code 10 
titiiiiitiiit tttiii 
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tyititititnlflntinitittitttitiM 
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In present applications, keyboarding in scannable form of the material to be photo- 
typeset is done at the central processing facility (the compositor s or printer*s) by specially 
trained typists, using typewriters equipped with OCR fonts. This requires that the m.anu- 
Script be keyboarded twice: once by the author, and a second time to generate input for 
^'the photocomposition system. Recent developments, however, might make possible the 
elimination of the second keyboarding, by permitting the author to prepare his manuscript 
in scannable forn^. . * 

15. 



Authors could be supplied with OCR-compatible fonts for typewriters that use inter- 
changeable elements (e.g., IBM^s Selectric). In fact, IBM offers about a half-dozen OCR 
elements for its Selectric typewriters. All of these are quite legible to humans as well as ^ 
to scanners, although the design of the characters differs sigijificantly from that of more 
traditional styles. / 

In principle, there is no reason why authors could not use typing elements of this 
sort to produce manuscripts that could be automatically converted to machine-readable 
form. To ensure compatibility between the typeface used by the author and the proces- 
sing system used by the pubhsher, the pubhsher should provide the author with the ele- 
ment (requiring that it be refumed with the manuscript). Upon receipt of the author's 
manuscript, the publisher would process it through an optical scanner to produce a 
computer-readable record, probably on punched paper tape or magnetic tape. The con- 
tents of this tape would be edited with a VDT, and a clean tape prepared. The clean 
tape would be run through a photocomposition system to produce galleys or page proofs. 
These would be sent to the author, who would return them with his corrections. A new 
paper tape would be produced, embodying all corrections, and this would be run once 
more through the photocomposition system to produce finished output. In this entire 
process, the author's paper would be keyboarded just once, by the author himself. All 
subsequent modifications ^and corrections would be made at a VDT terminal, with the text 
being displayed from a paper-tape or magnetic-tape store. 

Benefits 

Such a system should have several advantages. First, it would transfer the time- 
consuming and expensive process of key boarding the manuscript for composition from the 
publisher to the author. The publisher's ability to process manuscripts should be substan- 
tially increased by such a change, since the conversion to machine- readable form, using OCR 
equipment, is very rapid. Thus, at the same time that the publisher's processing capability 
is increased, the cost of processing a manuscript should decline. Reducing the number of 
times a manuscript is keyboarded should also help to improve quality control, since each 
re-keyboarding provides an opportunity for errors to creep into the copy. 

Problems and Limitations 

First, the practicability of this system is dependent upon authors' having access to 
typewriters that can accept the OCR elements, and on the physical integrity of both the 
typewriters and the typing elements that the authors use. A number of seemingly minor 
deviations from ideal typescript could seriously affect the processability of the author's 
manuscript. For example, failure to use a fresh carbon ribbon could result in a blurring 
^'ol^the characters that would interfere with processing. A broken character would not be 
rec^gi^zed by the scanner, similarly, an improper adjustment of pressure on the typewriter 
could resul^in impressions that the scanner could not read. In short, the system would be 
sensitive to physical factors, some of them not very obvious, which would have to be care- 
fully controUgdr- ' 

{n addition, use of an OCR system would require that the author follow certain con- 
ventions in preparing his manuscript. These conventions differ from one system of OCR to 
another, and would have to be thoroughly described and explained in guidelines that the 
publisher would furnish the author. 
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Adoption of this system would create problems in the handling of special dharacter 
and symbols. It would not be possible to enter them in their "finished" form, since the 
manuscript would present the optical scanner with symbols that it could not reCogpize. 
Thus, the 'publisher's instructions would have to make special provision (e.g., cddes to de- 
fine the special characters) for material that included symbols not available ij^'Uie OCR 
font. This would almost certainly be inconvenient for the authors. This problem would 
arise most commonly and seriously when authors try to keyboard articles ^containing 
mathematical or chemical notations. Present OCR systems are not able to handle such 
material in any convenient way. 

Applicability 

This system's applicability is limited by three considerations: the processing system 
that the publisher uses for converting the OCR input into machine-readable form and for 
photocomposing the final copy, the availability to authors of the tequired typewriters and 
typing elements, and the type of material to be keyboa^ded. Author-prepared OCR input 
should be considered only as an extension of an existing system for computer-assisted edit- 
ing and photocomposition-preferably, one which already. has provision for OCR generated 
in-house! Such a system is likely to be found only in a large printing or publishing opera- 
Moxt, although this might act as a service bureau for srhaller publishers. The important 
points to bear in mind when considering the applicability of this system are that it merely 
provides input, that it must work smoothly with the hi^xz text-processing system, and that, 
should any problems develop, the publisher must have ^tematives available. 

Management Considerations 

If author-prepared OCR input is implemented as an extension of an existing text- 
processing and composing system, the investment may be moderate. The publisher will al- 
ready have an OCR capabDity, geared to in-house production. He will have to invest in the 
typing elements that the authors will use, but, with care, these should last a long time. The 
number of elements required will be determined by the number of authors simultaneously 
, using them to prepare manuscripts. 

The publisher wDl also need to prepare instructions for the authors to use in prepar- 
ing their manuscripts. It may be advisable for the publisher to prepare special blue-line 
paper for the authors to use, to ensure conformity to the formattirig requirements of the 

OCR system. . ^---^^ 

Otherwise, no special materials or equipment will be needed. In fact, adoption of this 
system should permit the publisher to reduce, his in-house staff, since he will be keyboard- 
ing fewer manuscripts. 

Sources of Additional Data 

/Troduct Update: Optical Readers," A Modern Data Staff Report; Afodena Data, 
Octoi)6r 1974. 

**Don't Key It! Read It: Optical Character Recognition," by Richard F. Maihofer; 
21st Proceedings of the Society for Technical Communication, May 1974. 

Optical Character Recognition Character Sets, Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publication #32; Department of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, DC, 2023<1?74. . 
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"A Bibliography in Character Recognition: Techniques for Describing Characters," 
by R. Shiliman et al.%Visible Language, Vol. 8(2), Spring 1974. 
For an interesting variation on this basic concept, see: 

"Can Scholars Publish Their Own Books?" by David W. Packard; Scholarly Publishing, 
October 1973. 
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TELEPHONE-ASSISTED REFEREEING OF JOURNAL ARTICLES 



Description 

Telephone contact^etween the editorial office and referees customarily takes place 
after the reviewer has a paper in hand. In "telephone-assisted" re fereeing, however, the 
telephone is used to speed the assignment of manuscripts to reviewers, and to accomplish 
part of the review process. < 

The editorial office maintains the usual file of referee names, addresses, and areas of 
interest. When a manuscript arrives at the editorial office, central-office personnel search 
this file until they come to the first referee whose interests appear to match the content 
of the paper. They telephone this referee, and read to him the paper's title, abstract, and 
any portions that the referee thinks necessary to determine (a) whether he is the appropri- 
ate person to review the paper, and (b) whether the paper should be given further review, 
or rejected out of hand. If the referee feels that he is not competent to judge the paper's 
merit for further review, he is asked to name someone who is. The editorial office then 
contacts th^ suggested individual, who is added (if necessary) to the file of reviewers. In 
this way, {Papers are not sent to reviewers who are unable or unwilling to review them. At 
the same time, the group of reviewers available to the journal is continually and conven- 
iently expanded. 
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Benefits 

The principal benefit of this approach to refereeing is that it speeds the review 
process considerably. One organization that adopted this practice found that the time re- 
quired to have papers reviewed dropped from 2-4 months to 24 weeks. Secondarily, this 
approach should improve the quality of reviews, because referees deal only with papers in 
whose contents they are interested and competent. 

Problems and Limitations 

The obvious limitation is the expense incurred through long-distance telephone calls. 
This may be substantial, but must be weighed against the costs of processing manuscripts 
entirely in the traditional way (which may be greater than one would imagine), and 
against the value to the publisher and his constituency of the more rapid processing of 
- manuscripts. 4 

Applicability 

Telephone-assisted refereeing woul^ be most appropriate for journals that deal with 
large numbers of manuscripts, do not have sizable backlogs, and publish in a variety of 
disciplines or sub-disciplines. These are likely to be large, broad-interest journals. In the ' 
case of smaller, more narrowly focused journals, referee assignment is likely to be less 
problematic. Also, the problem of unrefereed manuscripts accumulating is likely to be 
less severe. ^ 

Management Conside|^tions 

No special equipment, training, or personnel would be required. The editor would ^ 
want to inform his reviewers of the change before implementing it. Access to the editor's 
files of reviewers would be necessary for the editorial personnel who ordirvarily handle' cor- 
^respondence with reviewers. In essence, the change would merely involve conversion to 
telephone of communication previously handled by mail. 
^ . I- 2.1.1 
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Source of Additional Data [ 

"Keeping Alive in the Infoirmation Explosion" by Robert V. Ormes, in A Workbook 
for Journal Editors, Association of Academies of Science, Washington, D.C. 1970. 
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LIMIT OR ELIMINATE COPY-EDITING OF JOURNAL ARTICLES . 

/ 

/ 

Description ^ 

In conventional journal publishink, an author sends his accepted manuscript to an 
editorial facility, ^yhere it is carefully iedited. This editing involves several tasks. The copy 
editor carefully reads the paper to see whether it conforms to the journal's standards for 
format, organization, method of listing references, and so forth, fie also reviews the style 
to ensure that it is linguistically acceptable and conforms to whatever conventions the 
journal follows (concerning, for exajmple, such things as use of the first person, use of 
standard abbreviations for commonly used terms, etc.). The copy editor may also verify 
certain factual aspects of the pape^; this might include checking arithmetic calculations 
and verifying the accuracy of bibKographic citations. 

This process accounts for asignificant portion of the cost of publishing, yet its con- 
tribution to the quality of the miished publication is hard to measure. It is essentially a 
rather expensive form of quality control. A number of editors, publishers, and printing 
specialists now feel that this control should be exercised minimally or not at, all. Other- 
wise, they say, it costs more man it is worth. 

They maintain that the author of an accepted paper should be able to supply a manu- 
script that is clearly written /n acceptable prose, factually^ correct, and organized and pre- 
sented in such a way that iw contents will be intelligible to readers. This, they say, is all 
that should be required. Smecisms and stylistic idiosyncrasies are the responsibility of the 
author, not the journal. TKe copy-editor, if there must be one, should be restricted to an 
absolute minimum of changes and corrections, even though this may be difficult (it is a 
truism that many copy-e/itors are frustrated writers, ever eager to improve other people's 
prtfse). The editorial fadlity should emphasize the necessity for the author to provide 
exactly what he.wants/o appear in print. 

/ 



fits 

The benefit of ininimizing copy-editing would be to reduce the cost of editorial pro- 
cessing and shorten^he time required for publication, since manuscripts would spend less 
time in the facility 

Problems and Liihitations 

The editor/should understand that by reducing the amount of editing, there will be 
more variation/in form andstyle among papfers appearing in his journal. To some persons, 
and for some journals, this may be very undesirable. 

If the cppy-editor is to take less responsibility for the form, cleanliness, and accuracy 
of a paper, /t is absolutely essential that the kuthor take comniensurately more responsi- 
bility. This^ should be made clear through announcements in the journal, and in the instruc- 
tions sent^ to authors of accepted papers. Occasionally, the editor may find it necessary to 
return a inanuscript to an author because it is riddled with ^ors and inaccuracies. Once 
authors get used to the notion that errors in the manuscripts they submit will be repro- 
duced in the printed journal, this problem should dimini^. 
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Applicability 

The idea of sharply curtailing or eliminating the amount of copy-editing performed 
on journal manuscripts should have very wide applicability in scientific and technical 
publishing. In fact, the concept itself is merely a crystallization of a trend that has been 
in progress in major scientific publisWngjoperations for some years. There is precedent 
for this idea in the production of many conference proceedings; it has become quite 
common by now, even among large societies, to publish conference papers without edit- 
ing them (often, in fact, usirig author-prepared copy). 

We should point out that the idea we are describing here is an alternative to the one- 
step proof-corrections system (SEE: I.2.3--One-Step Proof Corrections). The two concepts 
are united in the use of Author-prepared camera-ready copy (SEE: I. LI -Author-Prepared 
Camera-Ready Copy), but if the publisher wishes to assume any responsibility for the 
quality of style found^in his journal, it is best to use one approach or the other, rather 
than both. 

Management Considerations 

If authors' manuscripts are to be published with little or no editing, the editor must 
"provide Authors with very det^ailed and explicit guidelines, and/or be rather flexible in de- 
ciding )Vhat is acceptable. He must also be prepared to return a manuscript to the author 
for correction, if he finds that it does not meet the requirements for publication. This 
will call for both firmness and tact. It goes without saying, of course, that authors must 
be given sufficient advance notification of the adoption of this editorial policy. 
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ONE-STEP PROOF-CORRECTIONS 

/ 

Description ^ ^ / 

In traditional printing, corrections to typeset copy are made in, two stages. The edi- 
torial office sends edited copy to the printer, who sets it in type, then pulJis galley proofs, 
which he sends to the author and editor for correction. The corrected galleys are returned 
to the printer, who enters the corrections and makes the type up into pages. He then 
pull? page proofs, which he sends to the editor (and sometimes the author) to verify the 
correction of errors found in the galleys, and to obtain approval of materials that have 
been stripped into the pages. 

Some publishers have telescoped this process. In their system, the printer pulls gal- 
ley proofs and sends them to the author and editor as usual. Without waiting to receive 
corrected galleys, however, he immediately begins page make-up. The errors that the au- 
thor indicates in his corrected galleys are corrected on the page masters, so all corrections 
are made at once. 

.Benefits 

This system, if properly managed, yields two benefits: it saves both time and money. 
The amount of processing is reduced, and the time required for publication is shortened, 
since one cycle is eliminated. 

Problems and Limitations 

To be effective, this system must be well managed. Basically, this means minimizing 
the number of corrections that the printer must make, since it is more expensive to cor- 
rect page proofs than galleys. The editor can do two things to minimize the number of 
corrections. First, he can devote special attention to the copy-editing performed in the 
editorial office, so that the copy he sends to the printer will be virtually error-free. Second, 
he must make sure that authors understand that their accepted manuscripts, as submitted 
to the editorial office, must be as the authors wish them to appear in print. When authors 
correct galley proofs, they must understand that the only acceptable changes will be the 
correction of typographical errors. Authors' aUerations are the bane oflhe typesetter's ex- 
istence even under normal circumstances, in the present system, the^i^ve no place, unless 
they are absolutely necessary. 

Applicability 

This system should be applicable to most scientific journal publishing. 

Management Considerations 

The editor or manager who wishes to adopt th|s system must be sure that he has the 
in-house editing capability required to provide the printer with clean, error-free copy. He 
should also notify authors, both through announcements in the journal and in the letters 
of acceptance sent to them, of how the system works. He should explain its benefits, and 
make sure they understand the importance of submitting their manuscripts in final fomv 
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He should also be prepared to deal firmly with those authors who have been spofled 
by the conventional system of publishing, and who try to make extensive changes in their 
papers after they see them in print. Generally, the reduced time required for publication 
under this system should encourage authors to cooperate. 

Source of Additional Data 

"Economics of Printing'* by Robert A. Day; Economics of Scientific Publications, 
Council of Biology Editors, Washington, D.C 1973. 
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AUTOMATED MANAGEMENT OF JOURNAL REFEREEING ^ 

Description 

The system that we will describe here is one that has been developed, and operated 
for the last several years, by a particular scientific society. There are j^robably other sys- 
tems that serve the same purpose in operation elsewhere, with somewhat different features. 
What we wish to jj^ress is the concept of the system, which repr^ents a very straightforward 
application of computerized inventory processing to journal pti^lishing. 

This system relies on two files— one for referees, the other for 'manuscripts. These twp 
files interact, but are created and maintained separately. 

The referee file contains several thousand records, each pertaining to a specialist who 
has agreed^ to serve as a referee. Each record carries a number of pieces of information, a *^ 
unique identifying number, a description by the specialist of his areas of interest and ex- 
pertise, a string of index terms associated with these interests, a code identifying his parent 
institution, and an indication of any impending change of address or ^e when the referee 
will be unavailable. The system can search and sort on most of these Iteps, so that, for 
example, it ^ould automatically produce a list of all referees in a certain Slibject area, or 
a ce^ain institution (or in a certain subject area in a certain institution). In addition, each 
referee's record contains the accession numbers of manuscripts sent to him for review, along 
with the date each was sent, and the date each was returned! These, too, are soifl^ble, so 
me system can be used to automatically monitor the location and status of every manu- 
script that has been received. 

When a manuscript is received, a keyboard operator prepares punched cards contain- 
ing the title, author's name, an address code for the author, and a description of the paper 
(number of pages, number of illustrations and references, etc.). The machine used for thjis 
4 is a special one, designed to easily produce codes for special characters. To do this, it u^es 
X a number of shift keys, which can be depressed in combination with the regular keys ^f 

the standard keyboard. The information on the punched card is entered into the system's 
second file, the manuscript file. (Output from.this file is produced on a modified tele- 
typewriter terminal, with an expanded character set, which can designate most of the 
special characters needed for hard copy.) • . 

By entering only two codes, the keyboard operator can order the system to regeper- 
ate the complete description of a manuscript, and prepare a mailing label. The ^ystem . 
automatically prepares a descriptive package and acknowledgement for authors, 4" x 6" 
file cards for a manual file (maintained as backup to the computer system), evaluation 
blanks for referees, and letters to the referees. In addition, if the referee does not respond 
within a certain length of time, the computer automatically prepares .a reminder letter. 
l^hould he not r^pond to this, the computer will automatically generate yet another, 
different, follow.-up lejter. After this, the delinquent referee's name and the manuscript 
in question are flagged for the editor. 

As an article proceeds through review and editorial processing, and is published, the 
name of the journal, the volume, and page information are added to the manuscript's 
record. This is then used* to produce photo-composable index material, so that the paper 
need not be reprocessed. 
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In this system, at present, the actual assignment of referees is a human decision. This 
is because the index terms entered in each referee's record are not specific enough to pre- 
dict the appropriateness of a particular >eferee for a particular paper. The system does 
facflitate this decision, however, in that it can automatically extract the names of all the 
referees in a general subject area, show their current assignments, show how promptly they 
have acted on previous ^signm^nts, ^nd indicate whether they are available. The society 
that developed the system plans to convert soon to a new indexing system, whose terms 
should be specific enough to let the system match referees to papers. No further change 
would be required fqr this, since the referee*s record already carries a *^oading" factor, 
which would be used to avoid overburdening each referee. 

The system, which has b^n in operation since the late 1960's, currently operates' only 
in batch mode, although it produces daily listings. The sponsor society plans to convert it 
to on-line operation in the near future. ' * * 

I 

Benefits 

According to the sponsors? this system has contributed greatly to the speed of refe^ 
eeing. It automatically keeps the wjiole process current, and has greatly lessened the error 
rate in the management of the review .process. It'has' given the editor much greater control 
of "loading"-the workload imposed on each referee. It has drastically reduced the turn- 
around time in contact with referees. It ha? ijiade it possible to keep track of the location 
of referees, without complicated correspondence^ especially during the summer months. Its 
sorting options Ij^ve contributed to the overall quality of reviewing, 

Applicability . ' 

The main factor limiting the appropriateness of this system, as with many cpmiJuter 
systems, is size. Computer processing is generally inexpensive (when calculajed^terms of 
cost per item processed)^ J)ut the developmental and set-up cost§ tenfi-ttf^ high, and 
there are certain basic operatic^al costs which are relatively hjsert^^e to the -amount' of 
material processed. As a,result>^ivsmall-scale proce^i^|^6perations are generally not 
^ good candidates for automated^^^ra^processin^j(AD^^ 

^ The system we have describfeicontaffisTecords for about 6,000 referees. It serves five 
/ different jpumals'. The system operahng costs areij^bout $1,500 per month; in^ addition, 
-^^bout $1 0^000 >oilh of persiorinel thnej)e?;*year is required to maintain and operate the 
fn. The system is.usedt)nce each year tb^ produce, a mailiitg to every referee ih the 
^liich costs Ifr' additional $2,000; thus, theii^co^t of operating the system, is in, 
iborhood of $30,000 per y&kr. It should^belin^^rstsodthat this cost is quite apart 
at bf developing, ihstalling, and de-bugging the si^^TSiofeoverr^^ that 
iicant reduction in the number of referees, ^jiamiscrip^ jmirnals, or reportTwc 
|^4yce lh^cost;6f operating the system more than>f^ thousanavdollars. Note that such 
aj^ction would make almost no difference in the c^ <jf designing the system; its only 
real impact would be in the area of data conversion, or enteMijft infcjnnatiQn into the sys- 
tem; the cost df this dioul^ vary according to the amount of prbc^^sing acWalhr performed. 
Thus, the fixed cost of using a system of this type. would be fairly sbl?stantial,ah4 would 
.put it outside the reaph of many scientific publishers. 
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On the other hand, the cost per manuscript or per referee, when the system is being 
used at the level we are considering, is very modest, particularly in view of its advantages 
over manual processing. 

This points out the 'applicability of the system. It can be advantageous for a pub- 
lisher of any size, to be cost-effective, however, the level of operation should be substan- 
V tial. If small publishers are to use such a system, they should band together and use it 
Cooperatively, in /service-bureau mode. (The system we have described operates in this 
way, and has facilities for maintaining the privacy of cjertain information. In the reports 
that i^ produces, submissions to one journal are not announced to the editor of any other, 
even though the journals share a number of referees. Thus, the editor of any journal using 
system can learn the "loading factor," or number of assignments, of any referee in 
e system, but he can identify only those assignments which are for his journal.) 

Management Considerations 

The editor who is interested in using the type of system we have described must con- 
sider several matters: the need or justification for using such a system, access'to the system, 
and system capabilities. We will briefly donsider each of these in turn. 
\, As we have mentioned, use of this type of system is appropriate only when a substan- 
tial number of records (matuiscripts and referees) to be processed. Thus, if the editor 
expects to be the system's only usm^ he should be surc'that the size of his operation will 
justify the expense. If, on the.^ther^ and. he do^s not have enough processing volume to 
justify the system, he should consider the possibility of using it jointly with other editors 
or publishers (as the system we have mentioned is used). In exploring this question of sys- 
tem justification, the editor or manager should try to compare the cost of operating in the 
traditional way with that of using the comfmterized system. This may not be easy, particu- 
larly since many of the costs associated witnHhe management of refereeing are "buried,'* 
or spread among the journal's basic operating cosftsTMoreover, some of these costs-such 
as time-lags and unhappiness over mislaid manuscripts -cannot easily be discussed in mone- 
tary ^erms. Nevertheless, the exercise of trying to identi^ancTquantify these elements of 
cost should be revealing and useful. v 

Should it appear from the foregoing analysis that the usebCa computerized system 
^ould be justified, the manager must consider several options. First, Jj^ must decide whether 
to try to use an existing system that is already in operation, acquire subh^a system and 
have it installed in his own processing facility, or develop a new system. Thi^^only partly . 
a function of his processing needs. More important (because they are more variable) are 
the operating characteristics of existing systems |nd jthe possibilities for having access to 
them. The factors that affect this are partly Organizational, partly technical. To use a sys- 
tem that is already operating would, of course, requjre the permission and cooperation of 
the organization(s) already using it. It would also, however, require that the system have 
certain characteristics. ^ 

If the prospective user is located at any great distance from the current processing 
facility, the system would need to have a communications capability. This would mean 
that it should offer on-line access, or that it at least be able to accept remote job entry 
(RJE). Otherwise, the logistics and delays involved in entering material into the system 
and receiving output from it would probably present so many problems that the system*s 
benefits would be lost. (The organization that developed the system we have described 
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as our model tried, some years ago, to operate it oh behalf of another society located far 
away. This did not work well, and the arrangement had to be terminated. With an on-line 
system, however, such an arrangement might be quite feasible.) 

It might be possible, as an alternative, for the prospective user to acquire the soft- 
ware for the system and install it in a convenient processing facility. To do this success- 
fully, the prospective user would have to be sure that the new processing environment 
(computers and compilers) could accommodate the system. Some re-programming might 
be necessary. . — r" 

The last alternative would be to develop a new system. Hiis^would be necessary if 
the prospective user coxild not arrange workable access to a system already in operation,, 
could not acquire or use the software, or had some special processing requirement that^ 
made existmg systems unsuitable. Considering the system that we h^e described, this 
last possibility seems rather unlikely. The requirements for a referee-majiagement system 
should generally be similar, regardless of journal size or discipline. The system we have 
described has a number of capabilities built into it which should make it versatile enough 
for most applications. Any additional requirements could probably be better and mbre^ 
economically obtained by adding onto the existing system than by supplanting it with* 
a new one. 
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LIMIT OR ELIMINATE REFEREEING OF JOURNAL ART^CLES 

Description 

Refereeing, or reviewing, of articles submitted to scientific and technical journals 
serves several purposes. Most journals operate within strict page limitations, or^^ibudgets", 
by refereeing incoming articles, the editors hope to ensure that only the^nxost worthwhile , 
of the manuscripts competing for the limited space wilf actually appj&af m the journal. 
Conversely, according to common precepts, refereeing serve^Jo screen out articles that are 
inappropriate, factually incomplete or inapcurate, or inseme other way unworthy of pub- 
lication. In the case of a journal published by a^pn^sional society, both of these func- 
tions take on an added dimension: by pubMsKmg an article in its journal, the society may 
be inferred to give that article itsimpliniatur, or at least an air of respectibility by asso- 
ciation. Because of this, th^society that sponsors a journal is likely to feel that the arti- 
cles appearing in the^jatffnal must be carefully refereed, to protect the society's integrity. 

At the same time, refereeing performs important social functions connected with sci- 
jentific communication. Publication in recognized journals constitutes a very important 
avenue to recognition and advancement. This phenomenon ("publish or perish") has been 
widely criticized; nevertheless, Jt remains a fact of life. The refereeing of journal articles 
is essential to this function. Were journal articles not refereed, acceptance of an article 
for publication would not carry the stamp of peer approval, and publication could not be 
used as an index of competence. (That the reliability, worth, and desirability of this whole 
system have been vigorously questioned in some quarters is a moot point, the important 
fact is that this is a very significant aspect of journal publishing.) 

All of this comes at considerable expense, both in time and money. Some of the fi- 
nancial costs associated with refereemg may be hidden, particularly if the referee is unpaid 
and has some of his costs defrayed by his parent institution. BVejri so, these costs, exist. 
Moreover, the journal publisher inevitably incurs other, more visible, processing costs in 
having manuscripts refereed. At the same time, the review process contributes significant- 
ly-in some cases very significantly-to the time-lags involved in publishing. Even under 
the most exceptionally favorable circumstances, the delay that refereeing introduces will be 
measured in weeks, more usually, the delay will be at least several months (varying from 
one discipline and journal to another); in extreme cases, the review process may delay a 
paper's publication by years (a case was recently reported in which a paper was undpr re- 
view for seven years-and rejected^). Most manuscripts that are accepted for publication 
are accepted conditionally, with the requirement that the author modify his submission 
according to suggestions from one or more reviewers. This process of negotiating the 
manuscript into form acceptable for publication commonly consumes several months. 

In certain circumstances, the journal editor and publisher may decide that the costs 
of refereeing articles are not justified by the contribution that reviewing makes to the 
journal. In such a case, they have several options: to try to streamline the process without 
substantially changing it, to modify the procedure, or to eliminate it altogether. 

Refereeing may be limited in several ways, any one of which is likely to impose a cer- 
tain amount of hardship on the journal's editors. First, referees may be given strict time 
limits in which to reach a decision on the acceptability of manuscripts that they review. 

^" *We Still Have Quite a Backlog of Articles . . . ' " by Robert C Maddox; Scholarly 
Publishing, Vol. 6(2), January 1975. 3O . 
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Second, the amount of refereeing (i.e., the number of referees assigned to any manuscript) 
may be reduced, to a minimimi. Third, referees might be instructed to limit their review 
to a simple ye^'no decision. To make any of these limitations work, the editorial office . 
will have tdkjrionitor the review process very closely, and intervene as necessary. 

Should the editor and publisher decide to eliminate refereeing altogether, the journal 
should carry an announcement to this effect. Some basic screening would still be neces- 
sary, but this could be held to a minimum. Abolition of refereeing need not affect the 
publisher's requirements concerning articles' lenygth, organization, format, and other charac- 
teristics. Screening of articles to ensure that they meet these requirements, .and to weed 
out articles which for special reasons should not be published, coxild be performed in the 
central editorial office. Authors should be advised that the manuscripts they submit must 
be completely ready for publication. (It would be possible, under such ^ system, to con- 
tinue stylistic and redactory editing in the central office, although the editor might wish 
to forgo this. In fact, the editor and publisher might well wish to consider use of the au- ^ 
thof's manuscript as camera-ready copy.) (SEE: 1. 1.1. -Author-Prepared Camera-Ready 
Copy) 

Benefits 

There are two immediate benefits to be derived from limiting or abolishing the refer- 
eeing of journal articles: the time required to prepare an article for publication is greatly 
shortened, and the cost of processing a manuscript for publication is reduced. 



Problems and Limitations 

If the editor and publisher decide to limit refereeing rather than eliminate it, it is ob- * 
vious that they wish to continue to exercise control over the quality of articles that appear 
in the journal. This being so, they must exercise care that, in trying to reduce the costs of 
reviewing, the benefits are not lost as well. This involves a delicate trade-off, and the edi- 
tor is likely to find that, the balance is never completely satisfactory. In conventional re- 
viewing, multiple reviews are solicited to produce fairer, less questionable decisions (on the 
principle th"^ a consensus judgment concerning a paper's acceptability has greater validity 
than a single opinion). If the number of reviewers is reduced, and the amount of time 
available for reviewing is held to ^ minimum, the incidence of questioned decisions is' like- 
ly to rise. Thus, to streamline the review process without incurring serious problems of 
author acceptance may be quite difficult. At the same time, the editor may find that, 
simply from the viewpoint of operational management, limited, streamlined reviewing may 
be difficult to achieve. This is particularly likely if the reviewers donate their services, if 
the publisher does not ^fray their expenses, or if the reviewers are asked to look at a 
large number of manuscripts. 

The^gr^ect of abolishing refereeing poses even more difficult problems. In most in- 
stances, re^sfahce to this idea will be fieipce, especially among editors. Some readers may 
also oppose the elimination of refereeipg very energetically, although where this change has 
actually been made,jeaders have generally been less, unhappy than the editors had predicted. 
The objections thatlthe editors raise are several; for the most part they reiterate the points 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. One additional objection, however, is worth not- 
ing. Editors often contend that without editorial. screening of manuscripts, the journal 
would be flooded with submissions, causing an unmanageable publication bafklog. This 
may be true, at least in part. The argument runs thus: if authors in a particular field 
know that there is one publication outlet which will not subject their articles to review by 
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their peers, they will flock to this pubHcation, since it will assure them visibility. This ar- 
gument stresses the role of refereeing in screening out manuscripts that are inappropriate 
or of low quality, and assumes that a guarantee of acceptance can become an overriding 
determinant of where an author submits his manuscript. It overlooks the fact that there 
are other reasons for submitting to a particular journal. It also overlooks the possibility 
that abolishing refereeing may alter the social utDity of publishing in a particular journal. 
A journal which does not referee manuscripts may come to be viewed as a mechanism for 
speedy dissemination of information-simply a tool for communication, without the con- 
notations of peer approval and prestige imparted by a journal whose contents are extensive- 
ly refereed. 

¥ 

Applicability 

The possibility of limiting refereeing may be appropriate for consideration by any jour- 
nal editor who finds that the review process contributes excessively to the delays involved 
in publishing. The appropriateness of doing away with refereeing will be much more limit- 
ed. For the elimination of refereeing to be worthwhile, the journal would probably have 
to bjb in a field in which rapidity of information dissemination was at a premium. Further- 
mc^, it is unlikely that such a change would be appropriate for a large-circulation journal. 
It \vould be particularly problematic for a journal, published by a scientific society, on 
whose intellpctual and editorial quality the society felt its reputation to be based. 

An unrefereed journal is likely to be most successful in a relatively narrow, well- 
defined field involving a small 'audience that is competent to judge for itself the quality of 
the journal's contents. Moreover, this field is hkely to be one in a state of rapid develop- 
ment or flux, so that the prompt dissemination of new information would be important 
enaugh to offset any degradation in quality that the elimination of refereeing might entail. 

Management Considerations 

Any signifibant change in the amount or kind of scrutiny applied to journal articles 
will require careful evaluation and total commitment on the part of the journal's editors. 
Everyone connected with the change must realize exactly what is involved, and endorse the 
change. If refereeing is to be reduced to a yes-no decision, or abolished, readers and au- 
thors should undoubtedly be given an opportunity to react to the idea before implementa- 
tion, since this is likely to affect the journal's basic character. If the idea is accepted by 
all of the parties concerned, implementation should be relatively straightforward. As has 
been mentioned, a^^m^amental change in the system of reviewjijg need not affect the jour- 
nal's other requirements for submission. The editor and publi$her_will want to assess the 
prpbable impact of the change on the number of articles submftfed and on circulation. 

Sources of Additional Data 

"President's Letter: About the Refereeing Process," by Jean E. Sammet; Communica- 
tions of the ACM, Vol. 18(3), March 1975. 

"ACM Forum. On the Refereeing Process," letter from Leslie Lamport; Communications 
of the ACM, Vol 18(7), July 1975. 

"Peer Review in Biomedical Publication," by Franz J. Ingle finger, M.D.; The American 
Journal of Medicine, Vol 56, May 1974. 
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Description 

A computer program has been developed to simplify and speed the process of detect- 
ing typographical errors. The program requires limited computer storage capacity, ^nd is 
easy to use. It can be used to detect errors in foreign languages, as well as in English. 

Each document to be processed is typed^into a computer. The proofreading program 
breaks each word in the source document down into all possible two- and three-letter 
segments. The program then compiles and stores a table, showing the number of times 
each of these segments appears in the source document. 

The program next examines each word in the document agkinst the frequency of its 
component letter segments, and assigns a numerical "index of peculiarity" to each word, 
depending on the rarity of the letter-segments that it contains. Every word in the docu- 
ment is then automatically displayed on a video display terminal (VDT) or printed out on 
a line-printer, in list form, with the words containing the most unusual letter-segments ap- 
pearing at the beginning of the list. To reduce the length 'of this list, the user may define 
a table of words expected to occur commonly in the text that he processes, this list may 
include several thousand words. If he does this, each word in the source document will 
also be compared to the table of common words, those that appear in this table will not 
appear in the table generated by the "index of peculiarity." The number of words that 
appear in this table will depend more on the document's language than on its length. 

The proofreader scans the display created by the computer to determine which words 
actually are misspelled. Most of the errors will be found in the first part of the list, since 
they are associated with high "indices of peculiarity." Once this is done, the proofreader 
reads the source document, but with the list of typographical errors already in hand. 

Benefits 

This system processes a document much more rapidly than does conventional proof- 
reading. It is also much more effective than conventional proofreading, in that, according 
to tests, it permits a proofreader to locate virtually every typographical error in the source 
document, conventional methods result in a much lower rate of error detection. 

Problems and Limitations 

This program by no means eliminates the need for human proofreaders, nor will it 
perform (or even support) the entire proofreading function. It will not find missing 
words, extra words, or stylistic problems. Moreover, even after the program has been 
used, the proofreader must read the entire source document, although less care should 
be required for this. In its present form, this system will not indicate the location of a 
word that has been found to be misspelled. The human proofreader must perform this 
task. Although having a list of words to look for should be of considerable help, some 
of the misspelled words may be difficult to find. (In principle, there is no reason why 
this system could not be combined with a full-text storage and retrieval system, in which 
case one could use the computer to locate each misspelled word. The drawback to this 
would be that much larger computer storage capacity would be required, making the 
system and its operation much more expensive.) 
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Applicability 

This system might be appropriate for publishers of large amounts of text, particularly 
if their requirement for accuracy is great. 



Management Considerations 

First, the publisher must have a data-processing capability. The program was written 
for the UNIX time-sharing system, and has been run on the PDP 1 1-45 mini-computer. 

The publisher would need a terminal for document input and a VDT or line-printer 
for output. Keyboard operators would be needed to input the documents; proofreaders 
would have to interpret the output, and use it to correct the source document. 

Sources of Additional Data 

For descriptions of some earlv systems for automatic detection of typographic errors, 

see: 

"A Program for Correcting Spelling Errors," by C.R. Blair; Information and Control, 
Vol.3, 1960. 

"A Technique for Computer Detection and Correction of Spelling Errors,'' by F. Damerau; 
Communications of the ACM, Vol. 7(3), 1964. 

Two recent systems are described in the following documents: 

"Computer Detection of Typographical Errors," by Robert Morris and Lorinda L. Cherry; 
IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication, Vol. PC-18( 1), March 1975. 

Computer Detection of Typographical Errors, by Robert Morris and Lorinda L. Cherry; 
Bell Laboratories, Murray Hill, NJ, 07974, July 1974. Computing Science Technical Report 
#18. 

"Spelling Errors Automatically Detected by ANPARI's Newly Developed AUTOMARK," 
American Newspaper Publishers Association Research Institute, RJ. Bulletin # 1 179, January 3 1 
1975. 
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AUTHOR-PREPARED INDEX ENTRIES 



Description 

'i^icing authors of scientific articles te-select index terms for their papers is not 
really new, in that some journals have been doing this for years. It has not yet become 
general practice, however, and it deserves consideration for many journals that have not 
yet tried it. The concept is quite straightfprward; authors of accepted articles are asked 
to supply a list of descriptors (index terms) with the glean copy of Ujdr manuscript. 

^es^^rnis might be ones that the author selects from a list of approved descriptors pro- 
vided by the editor (this is called a "controlled vocabulary**)* or they might be **keywords,** 
freely selected by the author ("uncontrolled vocabulary^')? or some combination of the two. 
The editor mightyif he wishes, limit the number of terms that the author may assign to his 
articles. (An alternative approach would be to instruct authors to submit up to a certain 
number of keywords with their original manuscripts. Reviewers who referee each manu- 
script would also review the keywords selected, so that the descriptors finally applied* to 
the manuscript would be ones \vhich carried the weight of professional consensus.) 

TTie descriptors that the author supplies would be used to index his articj^. They 
might also appear on the first page of the article, near the title and abstract, to help readers 
decide whether the article was germane to their interests. Some journals contain printed ci- 
tations and abstraqts for their articles on perforated card stock in the back of the issue, to 
enable readers to establish card files for their journal collections. A journal that does this 
could print the author's index terms across the top of each respective card, to f)icilitate re- 
trieval of the individual articles from the file. ^ 




Benefits 

Author preparation of index entries produces two benefits. Firsts it obviates the need ^ 
for indexing the author's article at the editorial facility, or by a bibliographic processing fa- 
cifity. Second, it should result in more accurate indexing, since the author should be the 
person most qualified to relate his article to the concepts in his field. 



Problems and Limitations 

Difficulties are more likely to arise with author m4exing if no instrument of vocabu- 
lary control is used. Should the author have no ^^i^ines, he may index his article at a 
level of specificity that is not useful fof most m^rs. Also, without some kind of vocabu- 
lary control, there may be insufficient consisl^c;^ among authors in the selection of de- 
scriptors. ' , 

These problems may be of such minor proportions that they never exceed tolerable 
Jimits. Moreover, the kind of guidance that authors need to index satisfactorily should not 
be difficult for the edi^rial office to provide. A list of accepted terms should be relative- 
ly easy to prepare^afio therei is no reason why authors heed be limited to terms on the list. 
In other wor^, a hybrid approach to indexing, using both controlled and uncontrolled vck 
cabulariu-'Sliould be perfectly feasible and accejptable in most cases. 
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Applicability 

There are few limitations on the apphcability of author indexing. Obviously, it will 
be irrelevant to a journal that produces no indexes (although the index terms might be very 
helpful to bibliographic publications that cover the journal). A jojmial that uses a compli- 
cated thesaurus, or other form of vocabulary control, may find tnat its approach to index- 
ing is too intricate for authors to use without special oriAntation. (In such a case, it might 
be well to re-evaluate the indexing approach, since it mavybe too complicated for readers, 
as well.) A journal that has no instrument of vocabulary control should not find it pro- 
hibitively difficult to develop one, particularly if it is merely to serve as a guide for authors 
indexing their own papers. 

Management Considerations 

The editor will need to prepare instructions to guide the authors in the assignment of 
descriptors. These instructions may be accompanied by an ^'authority list" (list of approved 
terms), and would be sent automatically to every author whose paper is accepted for pub- 
lication. At the same time, provisions will have to be made in the filing system used by 
the editorial office for the accumulation of terms preparatory to the production of indexes. 
Assuming that the journal has been producing indexes in the past, these latter provisions 
will probably remain unchanged, since the only change will be in the source of the descrip- 
tors. Indexing personnel could be used for other tasks. 

Source of Additional Data 

A somewhat unusual approach to author selection of index terms, within the context of 
a computerized text-editing system, is described in: 

"Computerized Text Editing and Processing With Built-in Indexing," by Vincent J. Ryan 
and Vinton A. Dearing; Information Storage and Retrieval, Vol. 1 0(5/6), May /June 1 974. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF JOURNAL SIZE 



Description 

Publishers of scientific journals should consider standardizing the physical size of their 
publications in twp contexts. If they publish several journals, they must decide whether 
to make them a^he same size; whether they publish one journal or several, they should 
have some rationale for the size(s) chosen. 

An increating number of journals today are printed on web-fed offset presses. The 
**basic" page s|ze for most of these presses is 8-1/2" x 11 "-that is, the rolls (webs) of paper, 
and the size of the presses, are such that the 8-1/2" x 11" page-image uses both paper and 
press to maximum efficiency. This size, then, is the most economical one for journals printed 
on these presses. Use of other sizes ("bastards") with web-fed presses requires either that the 
publisher order speciaQly sized paper from a supplier, or that excess paper be discarded at 
the time of printing. In the latter case, the customer pays for the unused paper, as well as 
for the extra processing. If the press is being used to less than maximum efficiency, carry- 
ing less than its full capacity (see Figure 1), the running time for a given output will be 
longer than it needs to be. Consequently, use of a bastard size is costly in paper, press- 
time, and money. 

Figure 1 
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It is important to understand that the foregoing applies only to modem web-offset 
presses. The "non-standard" sizes commonly seen in joumal publishing (e.g., 6" x 9") de- 
rive from a period when most joumal and magazine printing was done on sheet-fed presses, 
which came in a variety of sizes. Many of these are still in use: the publisher whose printer 
owns such a press, and .who is able to conveniently obtain paper in the proper size, may be 
able to depart from the 8-1/2" x 11" norm without problems or extra expense. In fact, for 
him the "non-standard" size may be most economical. The important point is to use what- 
ever size is most economical for the particular joumal and printer. ♦ 

Benefits 

Adopting a single size for a poEtf^ia.X2fs^v®r^ journals will enable the publisher, to 
realize certain ecbnomies. First, and most imp^l^nt, all processing, both in the editorial 
facility and at the printer's, will be enormously simplified. Second, he can buy paper in 
larger quantities, at a lower price than he would pay if he were buying paper in several 
different sizes. Third, the set-up for the printing of his joumals will be less complicated, 
and therefore les3 expensive; this may be reflected in lower printing prices. Fourth, because 
of the possibility of buying paper in bulk, the publislher may be able to establish himself 
as a favored customer, and thus suffer fewer problems during tunes of paper shortage. 

The benefit of using the 8-1/2" x 11" size-or whatever size the printer can best 
handle— is that it helps the publisher control costs. 

Problems and Limitations 

Many scientific Jbumals are published in sizes other than 8-1/2" x 11". The reason 
for publishing in these non-standard sizes may be shrouded in the half-forgotten history 
of the founding of the joumal and have pothing to do with present reality. Nonetheless, 
tradition acquires a certain weight in and of itself, and the publisher of a bastard-sized 
joumal may find it difficult to contemplate change despite the clear advantages of an- 
other size. The problem here is not so much technical as social. In such a case, the ' 
Managing Editor should quantify the savings that can be effected by conversion to 
standard format (the printer should be able to help here), and present the facts to^he 
Editorial Board. If the difference in cost is |ignjificant, and if publishing costs ^e a matter 
of real concem, thejQase for conversion should make itself. ^* 

It may be argued that for a publication to change from, say, a 7" x 9" format. to 8-1/2" 
X 11" would^in convenience and confuse subscribers. There may be «ome tmth in this, parti- 
cularly as regards libraries and institutional subscribers, whose shelving and display practices 
may be geared to a publication's size. The question, however, is whether this transitory incon- 
venience is not justified by a savings in the publishing budget which may, over the years, be 
very considerable. 

Applicability . ^ ' 

! Adoption of the 8-1/2" x 1 1" format for publishing scientific joumals should be consid- 

ered by any publisher who does not now use it and whose printer could produce it economi- 
cally, particularly if he produces more than one joumal. (Minor deviations from the standard - 
e.g., 8-1/4" X 10-l/2"-need not be considered candidates for change.) In exceptional cases, 
there may be a special, overriding consideration which supports adherence to a non-standard 
size. For example, the utility of certain periodicals (such as periodical compilations of.refer- 
ence data) may depend on their appearing in a pocke^size format. The publisher of such a 
periodical, however, should be aware of what this convenience costs. 
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Management Considerations 

Changing a journal's size may require that the publication be redesigned, particularly 
if the change in size is substantial. Actually, a change of this sort may providi?*i good Qppor- 
tunity for the publisher to review the publication's basic design, and make any changes that 
seem desirable. In any event, the publisher will do well to review the journal's design, to be 
sure that it^is compatible with the new size. ^ 

The publisher should, of course, notify subscribers of the impending change, and explain 
why it is being made. Otherwise, no special preparation is required. 
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TABULAR ARRANGEMENT OF JOURNAL CONTENTS PABE 
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' Description * 

This is a somewhat unconventional way of arranging a joumal'sfTable of Contents, % 
designed to help people who are browsing find articled with greater ease. We have^^called/ 
this format "tabul^'* for want of a bet^ term; so far as we know, there is no special 
designation for it. Figure 1 illustrates the difference between this format and a more r 

y conventional arrangement. In the tabular format, authors' names, page nunjbers, and ' 
article titles are all left-justified, each in a separate column. 

• , • ^ / . 

Figiire } 

A: Conventional Format 



CONTENTS 



Innovations in Conventional Journal & Monographic Publishing; T. L. Thompson 

Editorial Processing: J. Do€ and J. M. Smith 

Publication Design; M. F Cohen 

Organization andManagpmeht of Operations; 0. S Taylor 

Cost-Controf. Prictng. and FiO^ncing; H. W. Anders and S. N. Morris 

Print-on-Paper Alternatives ta Conventional Ptiblication; G. P. Wagfter 

Creation of By-Pro<iucts;C. A Smythe \ > 



709 
715 
722 
729 
735 
743 
751 



B: Tabular Format 
CONTENTS 



T. L. Thompson 


709 


Innovations tn Conventional Journal & Monographic Pu^shirig 


J. R. Doe and J M, Smith 

t 


715 


Bditorial Processing 0 


M. F. Cohan 


* 722 


Publication Design 


D,.S. Taylor 


729 


Organization and Management of Operations 


H. W. Anders and S. N. Morris 


735 


Cost-Contr6t. Pricing, and Financing 


G. P. Wagner j. 


743' 


Prtnt-on-Paper Alttrnatives to Conventional Publication 


C. A. Smythe ^ 


751 


Creation of By-Products ^ 



Benefits 
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The benefit of using this format shoul^ be greater ease for the reader in scanning the 
Table of Contents page. This benefit might seem rather trivial Xvhen considered with, refer- 
ence to a single journal; if one considers the amount of time scientists spend iirbroysing 
through la'rge numbers of journals, or Current Contents, thi* benefit seems more sigmficant. 

Management Considerations 

This format involves nothing mote^than the redesign of the Table of Contents page(s). 
'ni^3it>p6sed format is neat anclpattractive, so reader acceptance should not present a 
problem. 
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BEGIN EACH JOURNAL ARTICLE OIH NEW PAGE 




D^^ption ^ - 

Journal pa^sjnay^e formatted so that articles run. continuously through the document, 
or so that each artidTEeginyTOafiewL^^agg^ ^ arrangement has its advahtages and disad- 
s, but those of starting each article on a new page may bTworih recaptulating. 




Benefits 

There arfe^eral advantages to beginning each ailR.on a new page^ Fkst, it means 
that journal make-ug^an be modular, since each articl^Rcomes a separate unit. Each article 
can tlius be separately composed, all the way through preparation of page proofs. Difficulties, 
with a single paper will not Imider the schedule for production of an entire journal issue. 

Second, starting each artit:te on a new page benefits the reader, since it makes it easier 
to remove or copy an article from^he journal for filing in a persond document collection. 

Third, the preparation of offprinkls facilitated and made more efficient, in that it re- 
quires no additional make-ready processingK^oreover, the appearance of the offprints is 
^^improved. 




Problems and Limitations ' 

The drawback to this format is that it uses more pa^>er in the journal than does the con- 
tinuous arrangement of articles. This problem can be partly ofl^t by using the extfa white 
spac^hat thefaunat Ucales for house aas, annOTm:enieHts,.axid^th^secondary material. 

wijhr^jittle reflection, the reader will realize that the importanfVafiahlg affecting the 
consumptionofpapgr^ the average length of the journal articles. If articles are short, start- 
ing each one on a newpSge maj^use considerably more paper^ If, on the other hand, they 
t6nd to be long, the extra consuniptioa^paper will be minimized. 

Applicability ^ 

The ease that this format contributes to journal make-up should make it attraoti^ for 
a great many journals. Its inefficient u^e of paper in the journal may be a major di^rantage 
if the joumafs circulation is large. (The inefficiency becomes more serious with longer press 
runs; if the circulation is small, its impact may be negligible.) Even in the case of a large- 
circulation, journal, this inefficiency may be offset if the journal does a very active business 
in the distribution of separates. • 

* 

Management Considerations 

No exceptional preparation pr investment Miould be required to adopt this format, al- 
though it would probably involve some design changes in the journal. There would be no 
need to notify readers or authors of the change, unless th^editor were particularly interested 
in their reaction to the new design. 

The b^t way to assess the attractiveness of this format would be to actually try it, ex- 
perimentally, for one or two issues. This experience will enable the editor to assess the impact 
of the change on both journal make-up and production costs. 
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VOLUME "YEAR'' NOT DETERMINED BY CALENDAR YEAR 



Description 

Conventionally, journal issues cumulate into volumes that correspond to the calendar 
year (although the volume may not begin in January or end with December, it usually covers 
a twelve-month period). In the proposed system, however, this would not be so* A "volume'* 
would consist of a certain number of issues, as usual, but these would be published strictly 
according to the availability of material. Thus, a 6-issue volume might be pubhshed in 6 
ntonths, a year, 18 months, or more. Within the same publication, the length of the volume 
^y^" might vary considerably, according to the ebb and flow of manuscripts appropriate 
for pUMcation. Subscriptions would be offered by volume, and the period involved would « 
vary in uies^ame way as the publication does. 

Benefits 

The advantage of publishing a journal in this way is that the schedule of publication 
could be made to synchronise qyite closely with the rate of submission of acceptable arti- 
cles. Thus, the journal's backibg^uld be carefully controlled. At the same time, during 
periods of scarce submissions the ptiblisher would not be forced to lower standards of 
.acceptability, simply to produce an issue^f^tie^joumal. 

Problems and Limitations 

This system would inevitably confuse and inconvenience some subscribers, especially 
librajjes and other institutions. Budgeting and ordering systems in libraries are almost uni- , . 
versallyestlblished on the assumption that periodical subscriptions will run in 1 2-month 
increments. The syslem just despribed could make it very difficult for librarians to order 
a journal, keep traqk of their subscription to it, and re-order at the appropriate time. Such 
problems would be aggravated if the library used a broker for placing its journal subscriptions, 
since brokers, too, are oriented to 12-month subscription periods. Similar problems might 
aJise with individual subscribers, although in this case the problem is more likely to be one 
of simple misunderstanding.* , . 

Another serious liability is that a journal published according to this system would be 
ineligible for second-class postage rates, so the cost of distribution would be much higher - 
than for a cc^nventional journal. 

Applicability 

Publishing a journal according to an irregular schedule would be most appropriate in 
very narrowly defined fields that involve small audiences. (If the audience were very large, ^ 
the publisher might be overwhelmed by the necessity of dealing with the problems men-- 
tioned above.) In such a field, the absolute number of articles appropriate for publication 
is not likely to be very large, under any circumstances. Variations in the flow of manu- 
scripts, although small in terms of absolufe number, might significantly affect a journal 
which was published according to a fixed schedule. Consequently, Conversion to an irregu- 
lar schedule of publication might be quite helpful. At the same time, maintaining the status 
of "jotirnal" (rather than that of ^'irregular series") might be desirable for publisher, author, 
and reader. 

^ . 43 . . 
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Management Considerations " ^^-^^ , 

Ordinarily, a journal's page budget is distributed over a specified number of issues that 
appear withta a certain period of time. Thus, the editor can predict with r^onable exact- 
ness the number of jqumal pages that will appear in any period. In the case under consider- 
ation, however, this predictability does not exist. The editor should prepare a rough estimate 
of the jounial's publication rate -that is, the number of pages to be published within a given 
period of tune. He needs this estimate to define the number of issues per journal .volume. 
Without such an estimate, the joymal might be a publishing anomaly-a journal volume 
complete in only three months, or one requiring yeais to finish. In other wordis, the editor 
and publisher should have at least a rou^ notion of the flow of papers, in^^rder to sensi-^ 
bly establish the size of one volume. ' } ' . 

The publisher's printing arrangements will be different from those for most journals. 
The absence of a regular schedule should generally make this side of life easier, although the' 
irregular journal may find itself occasionally shunted aside at the printer's in favor of tightly 
scheduled jobs. It is also possible tiiat tiie lack of a strict schedule might affect tiie publisher's 
c^ntoctual arrangement with the printer. 

The publisher will have to work continually to inform current and potential subscribers 
of the journal's irregular schedule. This will include notices in the journal itself, statements in*^ 
promotional literature, notices included with renewal forms, and so forth. Eveaso,^e should 
expect a significant number of inquiries and complaints, particularly from librariesjyhose 
subscriptions have expired without the librarians' realizing it. This will require tfiatlubscrip- 
tion information be readily accessible, and that the publi^or have personnel who can handle 
such inqumes quickly, effectively, and diplomatically. 
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STRIKE-ON COMPOSITION IN-HOUSE 



Description 

"Strike-on'' or "direct-impression" composition refers to thei: preparation of composed 
copy by the use of any percussion device which creates a physical impression on paper. 
Thi$ category of composition is sometimes referred to as "cold type,'' to distinguish it 
from composition that involves the casting of hot metal. Several kinds of equipment can 
be used for strike-on composition. The typewriter is one exampl^' although it has cer- ♦ 
tain limitations when used as a composing device. There are other machines designed ex- 
pressly for direct-impression composition (the IBM Selectric Composer, AM's Varityper, . 
the Friden Justowriter). These devices have proportionally designed typefaces (".proportional 
spacing**) and can produce justified right mar^ns. In addition, they permit the user to 
select a variety of type styles in various point sizes. Their cost is modest enough to put 
the equipment within reach of many small organizations. 

As we mentioned, the typewriter can also be considered a composition device. The 
appearance of typewriter-composed copy will not resemble copy that has been set by 
traditional means, by photocomposition, or even by the set of specially-designed direct- 
inlpression;devices. As a result, some people may object to typewriter composition on 
aesthetic grounds. In recent years, though, attitudes have been changing: readers^ authors, 
and editors attach less importance today to the strictly aesthetic aspects of scientific pub-^ 
Ucation. This trend has accelerated as the costs of achieving the highest possible graphic 
quality have become more widely known and understood. Consequently, typewriter compo- 
sition is finding increasing acceptance, even among some large, prestigious $cientific pub- 
lishers. To provide for special characters afid symbols required in scientific publishing, 
modified versions of regular office typewriters have been developed, some typewriters that 
use interchangeable elements (such as IBM's Selectric series) can accept special elements, 
equipped with symbols commonly used in mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

Benefits 

The benefits of using in-house strike-on composition are economy and direct control 
by the publisher of the composition process. The first of these is likely to have the greater 
impact, since composition accounts for a very larg'e proportion of the total costs of scien- 
tific (short-run) publishing. Bringing the composition activity in-house may result in greater 
convenience, some cost savings, and reduction in processing time (since, for example, cor- 
rections may be more easily and quickly made). 

Problems and Limitations 

There are three general limitations associated with in-house strike-on composition: 
availability of special symbols and characters, graphic quality, and efficient lise of paper. 

Scientific publishing frequently requires the use of special characters and symbols. 
Some of these special characters are relatively common, others are used only in certain 
disciplines or sub-disciplines. The availability of these symbols with-^tne kinds of equipment 
designed fo3|^trike-on composition should be carefully investigated by anyone contempla- 
ting the usq^of this equipment. It may be necessary to have such symbols specially produced, 
or drawn by hand and stripped into the composed text. If a device is employed which uses 
interchangeable typing elements, frequent changing of the typing element may be required. 
With other types of equipment, insertion of these special characters may be more difficult. 
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The graphic quality of text composed with direct-impression devices cannot equal that 
produced by hot-metal composition or by sophisticated photocomposition equipment, al- 
though higher-quality direct-impression composition can be produced now than was possible 
a few years ago. Devices that lack proportional spacing cannot produce justified right mar- 
gins, resulting in a less polished appearance in the final copy. At the same time, their single- 
width letters are less pleasing in appearanc§.^h4n the output of a proportional-spacing machine. 
Even the machines that do have proportionaj^i^^ing produce less polished output than do 
more sophisticated devices. The proportional .spacing in low-cost direct-impression units 
divides characters into about four different widths, in monotype or high-quality photocompo- 
sition, there are twelve to fifteen different character widths. In addition, direct-impression 
devices (especially typewriters) lack the flexibility in leading (i.e., the amount of vertical 
space between lines of type) that is possible with more sophisticated equipment. This, too, 
affects the appearance of copy. 

The importance of these aesthetic considerations should not be exaggerated. As we have 
already pointed out, the last several years have seen a growing awareness of the high cost 
required to achieve the highest physical and aesthetic quality in scientific publishing, and a 
growing willingess/t^" compromise aesthetic values for economy, speed, and efficiency. In 
other words, greater stress is now being placed on the characteristics of scientific publish- 
ing that bear on its effectiveness as a means of communication, less attention is given to 
characteristics that are secondary to that function. As a result, such things as justified mar- 
gins and elegant type styles do not seem as important as they once did. 

There are other trade-offs, however, especially in the case of typewriter composition. 
The ability to justify right margins and vary the amount of leading results in more compact 
copy than can be achieved with a typewriter. It therefore uses less paper, so that some of 
the savings in composition may be lost in added paper cost (see Figure 1). The point at 
which the additional cost of paper exceeds the savings achieved by typewriter composition 
will be determined by the size of the print-run. In general, very short-run publications (under) 
1500 copies) can save enough money through typewriter composition to more than make up 
for any additional paper consumed. As the size of the press-run increases, however, and 
composition declines as a percentage of total production costs, this savings becomes less 
significant, and efficient use of paper becomes a more important objective. In the case of 
the specially-designed strike-on composing devices with margin-justifying capability, the 
trade-off is not so clear-cut. 

Figure 1 

This examgle shows the relative compactness of com- This example shows the relative 
posed text as compared to author-prepared camera- compactness of composed text as 
ready strike-on composition. Full-size copy produced compared to author-prepared 
in pica type fits 10 characters to the running inch, camera-ready Strike-on 
whereas copy composed in 10-point type fits 17.4 compositions * Full-size copy 
characters to the running inch. Line spacing with produced in pica type fits 10 

camera-ready strike-on composition may also be a characters to the running inch, 
factor, depending upon the degree of photoreduct ion whereas COpy composed in 10-^ 
used in proc^ucing the offset masters. point type fits 17.4 characters 

to the running inch. Line 
spacing with camera-ready strike- 
on composition may also be a 
factor, depending upon the 
degree of photoreduction used 
47 in producing the offset masters. 
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When comparing the relative advantages of justified versus unjustified niargins, there 
is another factor to consider. Corrections are more easily and inexpensively made with 
"ragged-right" (unjustified) margins than with justified ones. With justified margins, cor- 
rection of a single word or line may necessitate recomposition of an entire paragraph; 
with ragged right, this is rarely so (see Figure 2). • 



Figure 2 

The potential applicability of in-house strike-on composition is very wid cEtfiy ft^v/dlS 
applications have generally been cases in which this approach to composition .was dic- 
tated by financial considerations; in some cases, typewriter composition makes publi- ^ 
cation feasible, where otherwise it would be out of the question. Because acceptance 
by readers of copy produced in this maimer has generally been good, it seems iogical 
to consider stiike-on composition in cases other than those of dire hardship. Of course, 
the limitations referred to in the preceding section (difficulties in obtaining certain 
characters, graphic imperfections, and some inefficiencies in use of paper) must be 
taken into account in assessing the appropriateness of strike-on composition for any 
particular publication. 




Se potential applicability of in-house strike-on composition is very wide. € triy Previous 
ions have generally been cases in which this approach to composition was 
dictated by financial considerations; in some cases, typewriter composition makes 
publication feasible, where otherwise it would be out of the question. Because 
acceptance by readers of copy produced in this manner has generally been good, it 
seems logical to (S^nsider strike-on composition in cases other than those of dire 
hardship. Of course, the lintit^ions referred to in the preceding section (difficulties 
in obtaining certain characters, graphic imperfections, and some inefficiencies in use 
of paper) must be taken into account in assessing the appropriateness of strike-on 
composition for any particular publication. 

The potential applicability of in-housc strike-on composition is very wide. Previ- 
ous applications have generally been cases in which this approach to composition was 
dictated by financial considerations; in some cases, typewriter composition makes publi* 
cation feasible* where otherwise it would be out of the question. Because acceptance 
by readers of copy produced in this manner has generally been good, it seems logic^ 
to consider strike-on composition in cases other than those of dire hardship. Of course, 
the limitations referred to in the preceding section (difficulties in obtaining certain 
characters, graphic imperfections, and some inefficiencies in use of paper) must be 
taken into^ccount in assessing the appropriateness of strike*on composition for^any 
particullr publication. 

The potential applicability of in-house strike-on composition is very wide. 
Previous apphcations have generally been ^ses in which this approach to composi* 
tion was dictated by financial considerations; in some cases, typewriter composition 
makes publication feasible, where otherwise it would be out of the questioa 
Because acceptance by readers of copy produced in this manner hts generally been 
good, it seems logical to consider* strike-on composition in cases other than those of 
dire hardship. Of course, the limitations referred to in * the preceding section 
(difficulties in obtaining certain characters, graphic imperifections, and some ineffici- 
encies in use of paper) must be taken into account in assessing the appropriateness 
of strike-pn composition for any particular publication. 
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Applicability 

The pckential applicability of in-house strike-on compositiop is very wide. Early 
applications ^mse generally been cases in which this approach to composition was dic- 
tated by finaiSial considerations, in some cases, typewriter composition makes publica- 
tion feasible, where otherwise it would be out of the question. Because acceptance by 
readeivof copy produced in this manner has generally been good, it seems logical to 
consider strike-on composition in cases other than those of dire hardship. -Of course, 
the limitations referred to in the preceding section (difficulties in obtaining certain 
characters, graphic imperfections, and some inefficiencies in use of paper) must be taken 
into account in assessing the appropriateness oLstrike-on composition for any particular 
publication. The editor or publisher considering adoption of such a system should also 
assess the probable impact of bringing composition in-house, regardless of the method 
used. It may be that the flexibility that this would biing-since documents could be 
composed piecemeal, with short turnaround time, and with less time required for cor- 
rections-would, in itself, be very important. Should this be so, and should the limita- 
tions of strike-on equipment make it unattractive for the publisher's purposes, the pub- 
lisher should consider the possibility of using low-cost photocomposition equipment. 
This equipment may be somewhat more expensive, but it is generally more versatile and , 
flexible than strike-on equipment, and it may cost less to operate. * ' . 

Strike-on composition's applicability should not be conadeied limited to small publi- 
cations or publishers. In fact, some very large scientific publishers have adopted it, after 
experimenting with more sop)iisticated systems, because of its practicality and low cost. 
In fact, a number of printing and publishing specialists feel that this constitutes a signi- 
ficant general trend in scientific publishing, and that the next several years will see a 
sharp increase in the mcidence of in-house strike-on composition. 

Management Considerations 

Before trying to use in-house strike-on composition, the publisher should evaluate its 
ability to meet his needs, with particular referenpe to the limitations that wt mentioned 
earlier. This kind of evaluation can probably not be done generically, for strike-on equip- 
ment varies considerably in features and design philosophy. Thus, the publisher will have 
to identify and evaluate specific pieces of equipment (CSG maintains files that may be 
helpful in this regard). Generally, this kind of equipment is somewhat more expensive 
than standard office typewriters, but less expensive than even inexpensive photocompo- 
sition equipment: a direct-impression composer may be expected to cost from $5,000 to 
$6,000. (As we have pointed out, however, the photocomposition equipment is generally 
inore powerful. Moreover, a number of low-cost photocomposition devices can be up- 
graded with add-on equipment; strike-on equipment does not lend itself so readily to 
enihancement.) 

Should the publisher determine that a strike-on device can work satisfactorily for him, 
he must decide whether to buy, rent, or lease the equipment. Unless the equipment is quite 
inexpensive, or specially modified for the publisher*s purpose, outright purchase is probably 
riot advisable. Rental and lease arrangements generally make provision for replaciftg equip- 
ment with newer, more sophisticated models as they become available. Since^this is an area 
of rapidly developing technology, the option of obtaining new equipment as it is developed 
is important. 
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To use this equipment in-house, additional equipment will be needed for stripping in 
graphics and special symbols. This equipment need not be elaborate; a layout board or 
light-table, with appropriate tools, should suffice for most applications. Specially trained 
personnel will be required to operate the composition device, and to do the cutting and 
pasting required for page makeup. In some cases, these^tasks might be performed by the 
same personnel, although the tasks are inherently different . The keyboarding should be 
done by a typist trained to use whatever device th^ublisher selects; the layout and 
make-up work should be d^ne by a "board artisjt.^' Special training in the use of the strike- 
on composer ,may be offered by the equipment s manufacturer or sales organization. 

The publisher will have to produce specifications and conventions for the keyboard 
operators to follow in setting copy. It will probably also be helpftil to prepare special, 
blue-line paper to simplify adherence to these conventions. Since composition will be 
. done in-house, it should be easier to monitor its quality and avoid deviations from the 
^ publisher's standards than it would be if the eoniposition were being, done outside the 
central editorial facility. 
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Source of Additional Data 

^Typewriter Composition Cuts Journal Costs, Speeds Publication** by Robert H. . 
Marks and A. W. Kenneth Metzner; IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication, 
PC-16(3), September 1973. 
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IN-HOUSE PREPARATION OF PHOTOCOMPOSITION INPUT 
US^G WORD-PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 

Description^ 

In conventional publishing, a manuscript is typed, or "keyboarded** (which means the 
same thing, except that it may apply to equipment other than conventional typewriters), 
at least twice, and sometimes as often as six or seven times, before it is printed. Even so, 
some errors are not found, and some corrections are not made, until after all of this key- 
boarding, when proofs are corrected. This repeated keyboarding is expensive in itself, and 
necessarily introduces errprs mto the copy. One of the major advantages of computer- 
driven photocomposition systems is that their peripheral editing devices reduce the num- 
ber of keyboardings required: material can be inserted, deleted, or altered, without affect- 
ing the rest of the copy. 

Word-processing equipment has this same basic advantage. Word-processors are text- 
editing devices developed from electric office typewriters. A word- processor is essentially 
a typewriter to which a magnetic store {tape, cassette, disc, or card) has been added. This 
addition makes possible a number of functions that cannot be performed with a standard 
typewriter. Word-processors can be used for automatic typing (as in personalized form 
letters), other repetitive typing applications, and, in so-called "communicating** models, as 
terminals providing access to computer systems. Their widest application, however, is for 
text-editing. Although word-processors vary in flexibility and specific capabilities, it is 
safe to generalize that they permit the editing of rough draft into final copy without re-key- 
boarding any material except that which needs to be added or altered. After the editing 
has been done, the machine wDl automatically produce final copy by playing back the con- 
tOTts oCUs storage medium. 

/ Word-processing equipment can be used to prepare input for computer processing sys- 
tems. In this application, the,.,word-processor*s record is played through a special-purpose 
processor which converts its contents from the encoding system used by the word-proc- 
essor to that of a computer. The translated information is recorded on computer magnetic 
tape, or some other medium commonly used for storage of computer-readable information 
(punched cards, punched paper tape, or magnetic disc). The information can now be pro- 
cessed by the computer. In the situation we are discussing, it could be used by the com- 
puter to drive a photocomposition device, producing composed copy on film or paper. 

In computerized photocomposition, codes must- be included with the copy to tell the 
computer how to treat the various parts of the copy. It is not always necessary to in- 
clude all of these instructions when the copy is keyboarded, since most photocomposition 
systems have a certain number of standard formats which they will produce more or less 
automatically, with minimal commands. In the case we are considering now, the typeset- 
ting codes could be entered with the text, on the .word-processing equipment, or a format 
comd be assigned beforehand into which the material would automatically be set. Opera- 
tionally, use of word-processing equipment to prepare input for photocomposition would 
involve re-keyboarding the author*s manuscript once, in the central editorial office. It 
would be keyboarded there in the proper format, and With whatever codes might be neces- 
sary, for photocomposition. The editor s changes would be entered in this copy. A clean 
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version would bejplayed out on the word-processor and sent to the author, who would be 

told to make any necessary alterations. The author would send his copy back, with alter- . 

ations indicated. These would be incorporated into the copy in magnetic storage in the I 

editorial office. ] 

The word-processor copy would then be transmitted to the compositor for photo- * \ 

typesetting. This transmission could take place in either of two ways. The cassette, cards, ' 
or discs could be sent by mail or other physical conveyance. Alternatively, if the editorial 
office's word-processing equipment were of the ^'communicating" type, it could relay the 
paper to the compositor's computer by telephone (the word-processor and the computer 
would each have to use an inexpensive device called a "modem," which couples an ordi- 
nary telephone to computers and other electronic equipment). The translation from the 
word-processor's code to computer code would be done at the receiving end, with the 
converter operating in tandem with the computer. 

The compositor would run the translated materials through the photocomposition 
system, pull galley proofs, and send these to the editorial office. He would then immedi- 
ately begin page make-up, without waiting for corrected galleys. (Some computerized 
photocomposition systems can perform page make-up automatically; in this case, the gal- v 
leys would be bypassed entirely.) He would then send out the page proofs to the editor- 
ial offlice and the author. The author would send his alterations to the editorial office, 
which would decide whether they were admissible. The editorial office could i^tum cor- 
rected proofs to the compositor, or use the word-processing equipment and transmit cor- 
rections in the same way that it had sent the original copy. 

Benefits 

This system should keep to a minimum the number of times that a paper need be key- 
boarded, thus controlling both costs and errors. At the same time, it should ensure that al- 
most all changes and corrections would be made before composition, so that their cost 
would be kept down. It should speed the transactions between the editorial office and the ) 
compositor, and permit faster processing once material is in the compositor's hands. 

Problems and Limitations 

This system would be equipment- and system-dependent. That is, it would depend ] 
on the editorial office's having word-processing equipment capable of encoding materials ; 
for photocomposition, and this equipment would have to be compatible with the com- ] 
positor's equipment and data-processing system. Furthermore, the compositor would have 
to have the equipment and software necessary to accept the output of the editorial office's \ 
wdrd-processing equipment. * . 

Even with a proper match of equipment and processing systems, there might be some 
limitations. Special characters, such as those used in mathematics, chemistry, and physics, 
might be difficult to represent with the word-processor, the photocomposer, or both. 
Photocomposition systems are able to produce many more of these than they could a few 
years ago, but they still have their limitations, and there remains the problem of represent- 
ing these characters in the input from a conventional keyboard. Most generally, these char- \ 
acters are produced by using a control character to "escape" from the normal keyboard, i 
followed by mnemonic combinations of several regular characters. This requires that the 
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Iceyboard operator-in this case, tKe person operating the word^rocessing equipment-have 
special.fraiimig beyond that required for basic operation of the machine, and that there be 
a "dictionary" of the special codes that may be required. In addition, there is always the 
danger of coming across a character that has not been provided for in the text-processing 
system. There are several ways of dealing with such a situation; the solution would have 
to be arrived at individually by the editor and compositor. 

Applicability ^ 

This system's applicability is limited by the factors just discussed* Note that these 
factqrs operate independently of the size of the publishing operation. It is possible that a 
relatively small publisher would have a word -processor capable of interfacing with a photo- 
composition system (although if the publishing program were very small, it might not make 
financial sense to acquire a wor^-processor specifically for this purpose). Note, too, that 
the word-processor need not be dedicated to this use alone; it might be very useful in 
other publication-related activities, such as correspondence, reports, and the like. 

The other part of the equation is the composition house. The photocomposition sys- 



tem must be capable of producing all of the charac^prs and formats that, the publisher re- 



quires, at a competitive price. If the publisher deals in material that includes a large num- 



ber vf special characters, the type of photocomposition system most likely to be able to 
satisfy his needs will be one of the **third-generation" machines. These devices are differ- 
ent from earlier phototypesetters in that they do not rely on mechanical elements (discs, 
drums, grids, etc.) to carry the fonts used in a typesetting job. Rather, all characters are 
represented by digital codes, which are stored in computer memory. As each character is 
needed, it is recreated on a cathode ray tube (CRT), similar to a television screen. Any 
character can be digitized and reproduced in this way, and the size of the character set is 
not limited, as in the case of a di^c, drum, or other mechanical store of limited size^ Spe- 
cial equipment is available for use with these third-generation devices, to digitize characters 
as they are needed. An added advantage of this class of equipment is that it operates much 
faster than the earlier electro-mechanical equipment, third-generation photocomposors can 
set thousands of characters in one second. A number of these devices are in operation in 
commercial printing establishments. ^ 

This system is probably not appropriate for any publishing operation in which manu- 
scripts are not customarily re-typed in the editorial office. 

Management Considerations 

The publisher who wishes to considei; using word-processing equipment to prepare in- 
put for photocomposition will have to educate himself about both types of equipment. If 
he is already using word-processing equipment, he should be able to learn through the map- 
ufactlirer whether it is possible to convert his equipment's output into computer-readable, 
form. ' At the same time, he should contact a number of composition arid printing firms 
to find out what sort of equipment they use, and the forms of input they are prepared to 
accept. (CSG maintains files that may be helpful to someone wishing to pursue such a 
possibility.) After locating compatible equipment and systems, the publisher should ac- 
quire the word-processing equipment, have his operators trained in its use, and work out 
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with the compositor the special requirements of the photocomposition system (codes for 
formats and special characters). To implement the system will require close contact and 
cooperation between the editorial office and the compositor. Once it is in operation, how- 
ever, the relationship should be greatly simplified. 

Sources of Additional Data - ^ ' ^ 

"In-House Composition: A Progress Report," by Joyce Kachergis; ^c/^o/ar/y Publishing,^ 

January 1975. ^ _ 

A G^ide to Designing for th^ fBM MT/SC Typesetting System (With tips on Preparing 

Copy for the Typesetter)^ by Joan K. Graham; A special document^prepared by Tech Type 

Graphics Corp. for presentation atlhe 1975 IEEE Conference on Scientific Journals held at 

Cherry Hill, NJ, April 1975. - ^ 



PHOTOOFFSET FROM COMPUTER PRINTOUT 



Descdpjtion : * 

A^^gjputer line-printer j^or printing terminal, for that matter) may be used as a direct- 
impre^^composer. Within the last few years, a number of scientific books and monographs 
have been printed from plates made by ^photographing line^printer output. 

The print-chains now in use on line-printers and teletype terminals produce output of 
much higher graphic quality than was available a fe^w years ago. Moreover, some word-pro- 
cessors can be used as tAminals with time-sharing cohtputer systems, when these are used as 
output devices, the appearance is at least eqwivalent tQjnat of normal typescript. 

Figure 1 

This^'example was generated on a Communicating IBM MC/ST, using a 12-pitch, Letter- 
Gothic element, printing in the 10-pitch mode. ^ 

\ Asking authors of scientific articles to select^ index 
terms for thetr papers is .not really new, in that some 
journals have been doing this for years,. It has not yet 
become general practice, however, and it deserves considera- 
tion / for majiy^^our^ that have not yet tried it. The 
^concept is — quite ^^^raightfigrward; authors of .accepted 
articles are asked to suppT^Ta list of descrip1;ors (index 
t"«rms) with the clean copy of ^iiieir manuscrip?t. These terms 
might be ones that the author selects from a list of 
approved descriptors provided by the editor (this is called 
a "controlled vocabulary"), or they might be "keywords," 
^freely selected by the author ("uncontrolled vocabulary"), 
or some combination of^ the two. The editor might, if he 
.wishes, limit the number of terms that the Author may assign 
to hts article. (An' alternative approach would be to 
instruct authors • to submit up to ^ certain number of 
keywords with their original manuscripts. Reviewers fvho 
> referee each manuscript would also review the keywords 
selected, so that the descriptors finally applied to the 
manus;:ript wo.uld be ones which carried the weight of. 
professional consensus. ) 

^ * • • ; * 

IS 

Beneflts « . - , 

The advantage of using line«printer or terminal otitput as camera-ready copy is that It 
avoids any further processing between creation of a data base and preparation of plates for 
offset p™ting. The result is that the publishing "cycle is speeded up, costs are reduced, and 
quality control is improved, since there is no opportunity for introduction of errors through 
re-keyboarding. : 
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Problems and Limitations 

The m^or limiting factor in this type of composition is the output device. For econ- 
* omy, a line-printer is the preferred device, since it may be used to print off-line. The appear- 
ance of the finished copy will depend on the quality of the print-chain and the output 
software used by the system. ("Hyphenation routines'' are now included in the output 
software for many computer systems; this helps the appearance of the copy.)^ 

More important than the graphic quality, tho\jgh, is the output device's ability to pro- 
duce special signs and symbols (mathematical symbols, Greek letters, etc.), and to locate 
both Ordinary and special characters in formats required by scientific exposition (as in 
superscripts, subscripts,' and equations). Line-printers and teletype terminals are available 
witii expanded or extended print-chains, with some special capabilities for formatting out- 
put. In both areas, however, they are still distinctly limited. Thus, copy containing a great' 
many non-standard symbols, or requiring much non-linear fomiatting, would probably not 
be a good candidate for this type of composition. 

Applicability 

This approach to composition makes sense only if there is another reason^or pro- 
cessing by computer the copy that is to be published. Usually, material that is processed in 
this way will be re-used several times, and will require extensive revision or updating before 
each re-use. The computer can facilitate this. \ 

This criterion is much more likely to be met by books or monographs than by journals, 
and, in fact, most hne-printer composition has been for books. Moreover, these books have 
been on topics in rapid change and development, in which the ability to update and revise 
was very important. - ' * . ' 

One further fact is worth mentioning. All of the cases we have seen in which books 
were composed in this way involved organizations in which the publications office had 
ready access to a computer system that was maintained by the institution as a whole. 
In other words, an in-housd data-processing facility, not charged to the publishing opera- ^ 
tion, may be another prerequisite^ 

Management Considerations 

The publications manager should exercise care to see that this type of composition is" 
used only in cases in which, it is actually appropriate, according to the criteria we have 
mentioned. There is a temptation to use computers in publishing for their own sake, with- 
out regard to the problems and costs that they introduce. It is just as dangerous to succumb 
to this temptation as it is to phobically avoid computer processing. 

The editor must be sure that the computer text-processing system he uses can handle 
the input, processing, and output requirements for the cop3^ he wants to produce. This is 
particularly important if the copy contains many non-standard characters and symbols, or 
involves output formats outside the capability of most line-printers. 
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' UNJUSTIFIED RIGHT MARGINS 



Description 

In traditional, high-quality publishing, copy is both left- and right-justified. In re- 
cent years, with the growing use and acceptance of typewriter and other types of strike- 
on composition, the finished appearance that the justified right margin gives has seemed 
less and less important, By now, most of us have seen numerous technical reports, an 
occasional journal, and even a few books with unjustified right margins (this Guide is an 
lexample). Figure 1 shows the difference between copy with a justified right margin and 
that in what is sometimes called "ragged right." 




Figure 1 



In traditional, high-quality publishing, 
copy is both left- and right-justified. In recent 
years, with , the growing use and acceptance 
of typewriter and other types of strike-on 
composition, the finished appearance that the 
justified right margin gives has seemed less 
and less important. 



In traditional, high-quality publishing, 
copy is both left- and right-justified. In recent 
years, with the growing use and accaptance 
of typewriter and other types of strike-on 
composition, thie finished appearance that the 
justified right margiri gives has seemed less 
and less important. 




Benefits 

The advantage of using an uryustified right maigin is that it permits the publisher to 
use inexpensive composition, mostly of the direct-impression type. Some direqt-impres- 
sion devices (such as the office typewriter) cannot produce justified right margins at all. 
Others (such as proportional-spacing typewriters, and inexpensive strike-on composing ma- 
chines) can justify the right margih, but to do so must process each line of type twice. 
This is so much more expensive than ragged right that many organizations that use 
these devices rarely use them to produce text with justified right margins. 

Another advantage of ragged right is that corrections are easier and less expensive 
to make than they are in Copy with justified margins. If the right margin is justified, one 
small correction may necessitate recomposing an entire paragraph (see Figure 2); with ^ 
"ragged right," this ca]\oftcn be avoided (SEE: L4. 1 -Strike-On Composition In-House, 
Figure 2). 

Figure 2 
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Problems and Limitations 

Some editors and readers still object to unjustified right margins on aesthetic grounds/ 
The number of readers voicing this objection is likely to be quite small. Moreover, this 
argument is likely to seem weak if the publisher can realize a significant savings by chang- 
ing to ragged right. 

Unjustified right margins do have one genuine drawback: they tend to use more 
paper. This limitation is less true of ragged right produced on a special composing de- 
vice than it is of typewriter composition (because the composers have variable-width let- 
ters, and can vary the amount of leading, or space between lines, more than typewriters 
can). As a general principle, nonetheless, the limitation holds. Thus, if the press-run is to 
be long, the increased consumption of paper may offset the savings in composition. 

Applicabilitx 

Adoption of unjustified right margins-and the inexpensive methods of composition 
that produce them -should be considered for a great many scientific publications, includ- 
ing journals, monographs, and books. Most scientific publishing involves short press-runs, 
so the limitation that we noted above would apply in relatively few instances. Most of 
these would be large-circulation journals produced by large scientific societies. For small- 
er journals (even those produced by large societies), composition systems that produce 
ragged right offer the publisher an attractive option for controlling costs. 

Management Considerations 

The editor or publications manager is likely to encounter much less opposition to the 
adoption of unjustified right margins than he would to most other changes that would of- 
fer a comparable reduction in the cost of publishing. The specific requirements for imple- 
mentation will depend on the particular system of composition that the manager selects. 

Sources of Additional Data 

"What's So Sacred About Justified Cbmposition?" by James Allen Carte; 2 1st Proceed- 
ings of the Society for Technical Communication, May 1974. 

"Is Justification Justifiable?" by James Allen Carte; Technical Communication, First 
Quarter 1974. 

"Experiments With Unjustified Text," by James Hartley and Peter Bumhill; Visible 
Language, Vol. 5(3), Summer 1971. 

"Typewriter Composition Cuts Journal Costs, Speeds Publication," by Robert H. / 
Marks and A. W. Kenneth Metzner; IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication, 
Vol. PC-16(3), September 1973. 
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LINEAR FORMATTING OF MATHEMATICAL EXPRESSIONS ^ 

Description 

Traditionally, mathematical expressions have been formatted in blocks, with certain 
functions expressed vertically, and others horizontally (see Figure 1). In recent years some 
publishers have begun to adopt a "linear" (horizontal) format for all such expressions (see 
Figure 2). >^ ^ ' * ^ 

Figure 1 : Block-Style Format Figure 2: linear Format (the same equation) 



1 




Benefits 

The major benefit of using a linear format for mathematical expressions is that it uses 
much less space than the traditional block style. This saves paper and reduces the cost of 
publishing mathematical material. A secondary benefit is that the linear format is easier 
to compose, particularly with computer-driven photocomposition systems, tkmsequently, 
the linear format can reduce composition costs or make possible the use of cohfiposition 
systems that could not handle the traditional format. 

Problems and Limitations 

The editor may ei^counter some resistance among authors and readers, although editors 
who have actually adopted this format say that sxx^h resistance has been very slight. Some 
mathematical expressions may become less intelligible when they are translated into the new 
format. If the loss of comprehensibility is serious, it will be better to compose this material 
in the traditional style. A conversion to the new format need not be total for the benefit to 
be realized. 

Applicability 

Horizontal formatting of mathematics may be of interest to any publisher who pro- 
duces sizeable amounts of mathematical copy. Its potential benefit increases according to 
the ratio of mathematics to text, and is particularly important for cases in which it would 
- be desirable to embed the mathematics in the text. 

Management Considerations 

Authors must be instructed to submit their mathematical material in the new format, 
so a statement to this effect should be included in thejoumal, instructions for the proper 
way of using the format should be included in the publisher's manual for authors. It is pref- 
erable that*Ve-formatting not be done in the editorial office, since this could lead tadis- 
torting or mistaking the author's intent. The editor may wish to announce the adoption of 
the new format in an editorial, for the benefit of the readers. Central editorial-office per- 
sonnel, editors, and reviewers will all have to understand the change and be familiar with 
any new req^iirements thlat it brings for the preparation of copy. 
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EUNUNATE UNE-END HYPHENATION 



Description 

line-end hyphenation is used to indicate that a word, begun on one line, will con- 
tinue onto the succeeding line. It is used when the word" would exceed the limit placed 
on the length of the line on which it began. Division of words in this way follows strict 
niles of syllabication. Computer text-processing systems have developed large libraries of 
hyphenation routines and "dictionaries," or collections of words with instructions for their 
proper hyphenation. 

Some publishing experts have suggested that these procedures are not really necessary 
for scientific and technical publications, and that they cost much more than they are worth. 
They point out that we do not read scientific or technical documents in the same way as 
generakpipse or fiction, and contend that we could tolerate unregulated word breaks in 
^ientific pihase, whereas we probably could not in other types of material. 

Benefits 

Abolition of hyphenation procedures would, although it seems trival, bring several 
benefits. It would save time (and, therefore, money) in composition and editing; at pres- 
ent, editors and compositors, whether mechanical or human, mu;.t spend a certain amount 
of time verifying the correct syllabic division of words. In low-cost strike-on composition 
systems, adherence to this convention requires that each line of type be processed twice to 
produce justified right margins. And on some equipment, such as the standard typewriter, 
justified margins cannot be produced at all. 

Conversion to unregulated word breaks would change this. It would make it possible 
to produce justified margins with any device, including office typewriters, permitting a 
much more efficient use of paper Oustified margins use less paper than "ragged right"). 
Overall, it should make typewriter composition much more attractive and practical, since, 
with a justified right margin, it wpuld be possible to photo-reduce full-size typewriter copy 
and arrange it into a two-column format, without concern for the appearance of the gutter 
(the two-column format is generally more readable than a single^olumn format on an 
8-1/2" X 1 1" page, but it is awkward if the right margin cannot be justified). 

In sum, then, abandonment of regulated ^rd breaks would lead to much more ef- 
ficient use of paper with low-cost approaches to composition, thus doubly reducing the 
cost of publishing. . , 

Problems and Limitations 

This change would undoubtedly meet a great deal of opposition, particularly among 
editors. It would overturn a tradition that we are all used to, and editors are, almost by 
definition, guardians of tradition in language and style. To make matters worse, this 
change would be one which involves relinquishing a convenience, and would replace an or 
derly system with a disorderly one (linguistically, if not graphically). 

This resistance would probably have little to do with the actual merits of the case. 
Figure 1 shows two samples of typewriter-composed text: one using unregulated word 
breaks, and one hyphenated in the conventional way. Bearing in mind that we do not 
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read technical prose as we would read a novel, the unhyphenated sample does not.seem 
markedly less intelligible than the hyphenated one. 

Figure 1 
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To be sure, there are times when the convention of hyphenating broken words makes 
a difference in their meaning: the words avoid, island, onto, and intake could be ambigu- 
ous if they were broken as a void, is land, on to, and in take. No doubt there are a number 
of words that would fall into this category. They need not present an insurmountable prob- 
lem, however. The fact that these words were to be continued cQuld be indicated by 
underscoring the last letter before the break, thus: a void, is land, oq to, and in take. 
(In fact, the underscore is used in some European languages in place of the hyphen.) 

Applicability 

Abolition of convenjional hyphenation would be most appropriate for publications 
that use strike-on com^sition, or for which this type of composition would be desirable. 

Management Considerations 

The manager's most difficult task will probably be to persuade editors to accept this 
idea. He may have better success if he proposes to implement it experimentally, or on a 
•limited basis, to see how readers will react. With the help of his printer, he may be able 
to develop some cost comparisons that would give some idea of the potential savings in 
composition and paper. Such information should be useful for dealings with both editors 
and readers. Some readers are bound to express great unhappiness at the change. This 
reaction may be minimized, however, if the change, and, the reasons for it, are clearly an- 
nounced beforehand, and the implementation is gradual. 

Typists and copy editors may have some difficulty in adjusting to the change; this 
should be temporary and easily survived. Authors may present a somewhat greater prob- 
lem, although their reaction is likely to parallel that of readers: some will be enthusiastic, 
a few will be outraged, and most will simply learn to live with the new arrangement. 

Source of Additional Data 

"The Use of the Hyphen in Printing to Indicate Divided Words," by F. M. O'Hara, Jr.; 
Visible Language, Vol. 5(2), Spring 1971. . 
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MIXED COMPOSITION IN A SINGLE PUBLICATION 



Description ^ .V^4 

Composition may be varied within a single publication in severS ways, and for several 
reasons. A certain amount of mixing of type styles and sizes (e.g., roman and italic, serif 
and sans-seriO is quite conventional. This mixing is done to give the copy a pleasing appear- 
ance, to give prominence to certain material, and to maximize legibility. By "mixed compo- 
sition" we mean both mixed type styles and mixed lipprbaches to composition (photo- 
composition, typewriter composition, and other strike-on composition), undertaken, not 
for aesthetic reasons, but for the pubUsher's convenience and to control costs. 

Some examples should help m^e clear what we mean. One scientific publisher an- 
nually produces a reference volume whose contents are invariably compiled at the last 
moment, under greaT pressure. Some of the material does not become available until the 
printer's regular deadline for composition is past. The publisher has this material composed 
locally on a catch-as-catch-can basis, then sends it to the printer for photographing and 
plate make-up. This later material will differ in appearance from the rest of the publica- 
tions' contents, but without this arrangemen t, it w ould not appear at all. 

Another publisher (a very large, presti^ousoite) regularly uses several types of compo- 
sition in his journal articles. The title, author's name^and abstract are produced by a com- 
puterized photocomposition system, so that they can be used to automatically prepare 
bibliographic publications and to create a bibliographic data base. (In this case, the photo- 
composition system is desirable because it enables the publisher to process the material 
only once for multiple applications.) The article itself is composed on a typewriter, to 
which has been added a mechanical attachment that provides a number of special char- 
acters. The list of references at the end of the article is tyjJed on another typewriter, 
without this attachment. Thus, three distinct types of composition are used on the arti- 
cle; the components are stripped together when pages are made up. 

* » 

Benefits ^ 

Mixing composition within a single publication permits the^publisher to "modularize" 
the composition function. This should result in greater flexibiluy than the conventional 
approach offers, and in the ability to control composition cosis rather closely, since, for 
each module of copy, the most appropriate composition capatiUt^4§jised. To return to 
one of our earUer examples, the publisher who uses the tly:ee-'5ror^edjapproach says that 
to use the photocomposition system throughout each paper would cost more than $45 
per page. Composition using the modified typewriters, on the other hand, costs less than 
$30 per page. At the same time, using the photocomposition iystem for the title, author, 
and abstract results in economies in bibliographic processing and re-publication, so that 
its use in that part of the paper is justified. In other words, tne publisher has optimized 
his approach to composition by considering his journal not as a singly composition job, 
but as a collection of modules, each with different requiremefnts. 
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Problems and Limitations 

The most obvious objection to this approach to composition is based on aesthetics. 
Mixed composition will result in copy that is not consistent in appearance. This is true, 
at least to an extent, but it immediately raises the counter-question, **Does that matter?" 
Attitudes toward scientific publication have changed considerably over the last several 
years, in the direction of greater concern with the functional effectiveness and efficiency 
of publication as communication, and less concern with jts secondary attributes. Thus, 
aesthetic arguments against all sorts of departures from traditional practice which result 
in a publication of less than ideal appearance have lost weight, and continue to do so. 

Although this shift in attitudes has been underway for some time, the current state 
of the economy has done a great deal to accelerate it. Organizations that once would 
have refused to do anything that woufd compromise the appearance of their journals 
have been forced by economic pressures to make changes that have, had just this effect. 
The have learned, generally, that the result was not as bad as they had feared; they have 
been able to reduce costs, and reaction from authors and readers has been mild, at worst. 
One beneficial result of this is that scientific publishers-and particularly the scientific 
societies--have become sonjewhat more receptive than they used to be to the idea of 
change and innovation in general. _ 

A more pertinent limitation to* mixed composition is that it can present "systems" 
problems. If one article is being composed in three pieces, by three systems, the whole 
process must be carefully organized and managed to make sure that nothing is Ibst or 
overlooked. Additionally, the publisher must realize that although the schedules for the 
various modules of copy may vary, they must be coordinated, so that the modules can- 
be assembled at the proper time. 

Applicability 

In principle, the. idea of mixed composition _sliould be applicable to many journals. 
The actual amount of savings and other benefits, however, would vary widely from one 
journal to another. The pnly way to determine its appropriateness is through a case 
analysis. 

Management Considerations 

To determine whether mixed composition would be worthwhile for a particular 
journal, the managing editor should perform a "systems analysis" of hjis journal. This 
will revolve around answering a series of questions, such as: 

Can the journal be broken apart into modules? 

Are some sections much more difficult (or much easier) to compose than 
others? 

. Do some sections have greater archival v^ue than others? 
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Does the composition oC certain sections regularly tak^longer than that of 
the rest of the journal? 

Are any portions of the journal regularly re-used for other publications or for 
special processing? 

By analyzing the journal in this way, the editor can determine whether the type of 
composition he has been using is really adequate and necessary for the entire job. Should 
he find that if is not, he can begin to consider ways of breaking the process up, using for 
each component the type of processmg that is most economical, while providing the needed 
output. In doing this, he should consider a variety of processing alternatives, computerized 
photocomposition, other types of photocomposition, and strike-on composition uling vari- 
ous types of equipment-typewriters, word-processing equipment, and special strilce-on 
composers. 

4 
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Description 

Computer output microfilm (C0M)4s, as its name suggests, microfilm produced direct- 
ly by a computer. As a form of output and storage, it has certain advantages over more com- 
monly used media, COM can be created about 20 times as fast as line-printer printout. It is 
much more compact and less expensive than magnetic tape, and is far less critical of handling 
and storage conditions. Conventional COM does require development (since it is photograph- 
ically produced), but this process is very rapid, newer types of COM have recently been de- 
veloped, which are produced by lasers, and require no development. All in all, COM can be 
very quickly and inexpensively produced by computer systems that have the necessary equip- 
ment. 

Equipment is now available w hich accepts COM as input, and automatically produces 
plates for offset printing. The processing is rapid (about 15 plates per n^ute) and economi- 
cal* ^ ^ 

Benefits i 

This technology provides a rapid, inexpensive approach to the dissemination of informa- 
tion in computerized files, for those who have access to the appropriate equipment. 

Problems and Limitations 

At present, this approach to offset printing requires access to equipment th^t is not 
widely available. First,one must have access to a computer system capable of producing COM. 
Such systems are not yet in general use, although production of COM has been steadily grow- 
ing over the last several years. The more serious scarcity is in the platemaking equipment, this 
is quite new and has yet to be widely distributed. (It is possible to create plates for offset print- 
ing without this special equipment, but the process involves producing a blow-back from the 
COM, and producing a plate from that, this is a slower, more complicated process, and the re- 
sulting plate is of lower quality than the one produced by the special equipmCrjt.) 

The image on the plate produced in this way is only of modest quality. It lacks the sharp- 
ness required for magazine work or other jobs that require the best possible appearance. This 
would not necessarily precludeits use for the publication of scientific information, but might 
make it unsuitable for use in tile production of an- archival publication for a large audience. 

Applicability 

The appropriateness of this approach to composition depends less on the special proces- 
sing used to produce photo-offset plates than on the desirability of creating and maintaining 
a computer-manipulable data base with COM capabilities. Most applications of this sort are 
limited to what is usually called *'data base publishing" -directories, parts lists, inventories, 
and the like. All of these derive from large data bases that must be frequently updated and re- 
published. In the primary dissemination of scientific information, the most appropriate appli- -j 
cations would probably be to the preparation of catalogs for large systems for the selective 
dissemination of documents (SDD)» 
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Management Considerations 

The manager who is interested in investigating this approach to composition should first 
investigate COM technology in general, for orientation. He then should try to find a service 
bureau whose system can handle his data-processing requirements, and can produce COM. He 
then should locate a processor with the special equipment that converts COM to photo-offset 
plates, and obtain samples of this equipments output, to see whether it will produce plates of 
high enough quality to satisfy his needs. 

Source of Additional Data 

"Photocomposition on a COM Recorder," by Larry Sdnehei; Journal of Micrographics, 
Vol. 8(5), May 1975. 
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OPTIMIZE SELECTION OF PAPER STOCK FOR JOURNAL PRIP^|Ni 




Description 

The cost of paper is a large and growing portion of the total cost of scientific pub- 
lishing. With the price of paper already high and steadily rising, it is increasingly impor- 
tant that the journal editor understand how to optimize his selection of paper. In making 
his selection, he must weigh and balance three general factors, technical characteristics 
("runnability" and print quality), aesthetic qualities, and economy. 

To strike the best balance among these considerations, the editor should learn as 
much as he^an about paper, especially as it relates to the printing of his own joumal(s). 
The time thatjt^e invests in this may translate into reduced printing costs. 

In the limited space we have here, we cannot provide a detailed description of the 
different kinds of paper, their costs, uses, and characteristics. We can, however, present 
some ideas and principles that are used by sophisticated scientific editors, and which 
would be useful jto others. I 

First, the editor or publisher is faced with a basic trade-off when he selects paper: 
appearance versus cost. (Actually, this principle applies to much more in scientific 
publishing than the mere selection of paper. Publishing experts say that it applies tp 
almost everything one can do to produce a scientific journal.) The important thing to 
realize in selecting paper is that the price curve and quality curve are not parallel: a 
relatively small difference in, the quality or appearance of two paper stocks may be 
accompanied by a very laj^ difference in price. This makes it especially important 
that the publisher selec^he lowest-quality, least expensive paper that will suit fiis 
purposes. 

Experienced printers and Editors say that it may be very expensive for the editor 
to specify the paper stock he wants to use. He will be far better advised, they say, to 
make a selection from one of his printer's "house stocks"; the difference in price can 
be substantial. 

Journals in certain fields find it necessary to print substantial numbers of halftone ^^^^^v 
or color illustrations. In addition to requiring additional, expensive processing, these 
illustrations must be reproduced on higher-quality, glossier paper than is required by 
straight text or line illustrations. In sudh a situation, the publisher is tempted to print 
the entire joum^l-on the more expensive glossy paper. This, however, is unnecessary. 

The better solution is to segregate the contents of the publication into text and 
halftones. The two are then separately printed -the section with halftones on coated 
(glossy) paper, the text on uncoated-and bound together. Alternatively, the articles 
could be rearranged so that all halftones are together, the journal could then be printed 
as a single, continuous publication, but with certain signatures (those including halftones) 
printed on glossy paper. Both of these approaches result in using the more expensive 
paper only where it is actually needed. 

Benefits 

The journal for which papers ^ selected in the way we have described will have 
the physical quality required byfits'.^ontents, at the most modest possible cost. 

G3 
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Management Considerations 

It is not possible in a brief article Ite answer all -of the questions that can and should be 
asked about the paper used for scientific publishing. The important thing, as we mentioned 
at the beginning of this entry, is for the editor or publisher to educate himselr about, the 
requirements of his own operation, and about the types and prices of paper that coyld be 
/osed in it. Pfifflters tend to be very accommodating, if a publisher specifies a certain paper 
-^for^ journal or book, the printer will almost certainly supply, it. With ^ little research and 
inquiry, the publisher may learn that other, less expensive stocks would serve his purposes 
iS^p well, or that he might intermix stocks so as to minimize the cost of specially pro- 
cessed materials 



jUrce of Additional Data 

The reader will find an excellent introduction to paper, as well as to many other aspects 
o^s^he^graphic arts, in the International Paper Company's Pocket Pal. This little book, first 
produced in 1934, is now in its eleventh edition. .It is clearly ^nd interestingly written, and 
is an excellent introduction and reference work for the layman who finds liimself forced to 
cope with the mysteries of printing and publishing. At $1.50, it is also a bargain; it may be 
ordered from the 

^ International Paper Company t 

■ 220 East 42nd Street • 

- . . New York, N.Y. 10017 
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THROW-AWAY COVER FOR JOURNAL MAILING 



Description 

A few journals have recently begun to use kraft paper as a discardable outer cover for 
protection while in the mails. The cover is saddle-stitched onto the outside of the journal, as 
if it were a second cover sheet, the reader, when he receives the journal, merely tears off this 
outer cover. 

Benefits 

There are two" advantages to be realized from this method for the protection of jour- 
nals during mailing. First, it eliminates a processing step. The ^a^tdition of the kraft-paper 
outer cover can be integrated into the binding process. This eliminates the necessity of 
-^inserting the journals into mailers for distribution. / 

Second, the aesthetic quaHty of the journal's cover art would not be spoiled by the 
affixation of a mailing label, since this would be attached to the throw-away cover. 

Problems and Limitations 

Because this type of cover'would not completely enclose the journal, it would not pre- 
vent it from opening and being damaged during postal handling. Except in ^nu§ual circum- 
stances, this is probably not a serious drawback. \ 

, Applicability 

This type of packaging can be used only with journals that use saddle-stitch binding. 
With perfect binding, the outer cover would have to be glued to the journal, which would 
create problems. Thus, the thickness of the journal is a limiting factor. 
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JOURNAL MAILING WITHOUT SPECIAL PACKAGING 



Description 

Placing journals in special packages before mailing them to subscribers adds appreci- 
ably to the cost of publishing. It actually makes a difference in the journal's condition, 
however, in very few cases. Increasingly, publishers have tried mailing magazines and 
journals without special packaging. 

Benefits 

The sole reason for mailing without special packaging is to reduce the publisher s 
costs. 

Problems and Limitations 

^ Protective packaging for documents delivered through the mail is a kind of insurance: 

it IS seldom needed, but when it is needed, it is important. The publisher who abandons 
the use of protective packaging may find that the number of mishaps is small, but when 
they occur, readers are likely to be extremely unhappy. 

Logically, it would seem that the greater the distance a journal issue travels, the 
greater the possibDity of damage. On the whole, this may be true, but many particular 
experiences defy the pnnciple. The publisher who plans to eliminate protective packag- 

"~ ing should probably do so wholesale, rather than selectively, by destination. 

Management Considerations 

The publisher who stops using protective packaging should be sure that he can satis- 
fy requests for replacement issues from subscribers whose copies arrive damaged. He should 
arrange bookkeeping procedures to allow him to monitor the cost of this, and compare it 
with the cost of protective packaging. For purposes of general comparison, we offer the 
following round figures. Cheshire labels, applied to the journal without any other packag- 
ing, will cost about SI 1 per thousand copies. A kraft-paper cover, with a Cheshire label 
applied to the outside, will cost approximately $30 per thousand copies. Insertion of the 
journal into an envelope or sleeve, with the label applied outside, will cost approximately 
$50 per thousand copies. These figures, of course, wi||vary somewhat, depending on the 
size of the mailing. The cost of replacing damaged journals will, of course, vary from one 
case to another. " ^ ^ 
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BULK AIR-TRANSPORT OF JOURNALS OVERSEAS 
FOR DISTRIBUTION BY LOCAL MAIL 




Description ^ 

As an alternative to direct mailing of journals to overseas subscribers, the journal pub- 
lisher could establish a contract with an overseas airline for the transport in bulk of labelled 
journals to distant locations (such as Japan and Europe), where they would be sent to sub- 
scribers by local mail. 

Benefits 

This practice should result in much faster delivery of journals to foreign subscribers 
than c^n be achieved under conventional systems. Under certain circumstances, it could 
also save money (see next section). 

I^obleitis and Limitations 

While this system would be faster than usual arrangements, it would probably cost 
more, if the publisher paid for both the transport and the mailing of the journal. If the 
journal to be distributed in this way is published by a scientific society, however, it may 
be possible to arrange for a counterpart society in the country -ytdpsSinatiort to pay for 
the local mailing. In such an arrangement, the publisher would savlT)oth time and money. 

Applicability 

This practice would be most appropriate for journals that place high priority on the 
currency or timeliness of their information content. Furthermore, it would be most ap- 
propriate for journals with large numbers of foreign sub^bers. If the number of foreign 
subscribers were small, the trouble and expense involved with negotiating a contract for 
bulk transport might not be justified. 

Management Considerations 

The publisher should go through two steps before adopting a bulk air-shipment sys- 
tem. Fir?t, he should research its feasibility and appropriateness for his journal. He 
should consider whether he has enough foreign subscribers to make the scheme worth- 
while, and how important it is for them to receive journals promptly. He should try to 
determine the average length of time that foreign subscribers wait to receive their copies 
of his journal, and how much this delay could be reduced by the system we are describ- 
ing. He should contact several airlines to find out what k contract might involve, what 
services could be obtained (such as *'space-available" shipping at a discount), and what they 
would cost. He should translate the cost of this service into a charge that could be passed on 
to the foreign subscribers. He should also carefully investigate postal regulations in the country 
of destination to see how they might affect his plans. 

When the results of this study are in hand, the publisher should try to determine the 
level of interest among foreign subscribers in faster delivery. This might be done through 
a small survey, or by collecting anecdotal information. If the plan seems feasible, and it 
seems that subscribers will be interest^ in it, the publisher could make it an experimen- 
tal subscription option. That is, it cd\\ld be offered for a certain length of time-perhaps 
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a year^at a price added to the basic subscription, without committing the publisher to 
continue it beyond the trial period. As a further limitation, it might be offered to sub- 
scribers only in certain countries. If, at the end of the trial period, the plan has worked 
well an'd responsejias been enthusiastic, the publisher could continue and expand it. 
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ORDERS FOR REPRINTS CHARGED TO CREDIT CARD 



Description - 

In this system, the' publisher wgrf^^^^fe with a credit-card company to permit readers 
to charge their orders for separates;[^8piac^^dit-card accounts. Tjie reader who wished to buy 
a reprint or other publication^cg^ f^k^l^^^iis order by mail or by telephone. On the pub- 
lisher's order forms, a space wc^^ ^'e^^^atea for the^ader's credit-card number. Alter- 
natively, the reader could call the Frubiish^^ give his card number, and order any document. 
The publications office would process the order, and forward a copy to the credit-card com- 
pany. 

Benefits* 

The establishment of this system would make it much easier for readers to place orders, 
particularly if the option of ordering by telephone were available. This should encourage rea- 
ders to order more documents, with the result that the publisher's sales should increase. 

Problems and Limitations ^ 

With any system of this type, mix-ups in billings inevitably occur. It is also inevitable 
that there will be some fraudulent charges and defaults on payment of legitimately placed 
orders. In all of these cases, the vendor (in this case, the publisher) is protected, since the 
credit supplier has purchased the obligations. The publisher's problem will arise ii> cases in 
which persons who have used their credit cards to order documents encounter difficulty ei- 
ther in delivery of their orders, or in their billings. In either case, they may hold the publisher 
responsible. 

Applicability 

This system might be worth investigating for publishers who do an active business in 
selling reprints, monographs, and other separates. 

Management Considerations 

The manager who wishes to investigate this type of system should contact several major 
credit suppliers. In their ''standard" contract for this type of arrangement, they receive 5% of 
the gross value of the goods or services sold. This figure, however, can often be negotiated 
downward. /. 

If the publisher establishes the system, he should have his order forms re-designed, to ac- 
commodate credit-card numbers. I£ he decides to make available the option of ordering by 
telephone, he should include instructions for this in each journal issue, as well as in all pro- 
motional materials. If he is to make thisoplion available, he may find it desirable to obtain 
a WATSIine, so that readers may call toll-free. (He will want to amortize the cost of this in 
pricing his reprints and othe^ separates.) 
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SOCIETY-COORDINATED AUTHOR DISTRIBUTION OF 
MEETING-RELATED PAPERS 



Description 

Most societies, when they sponsor a meeting, assume responsibility for reproducing 
and distributing the papers that will be presented or discussed there. This can be both 

• expensive and time-consuming, and the schedule of reproduction and distribution often 
becomes very hectic. An alternative to the usual approach is to make the authors respon- 
sible for reproduction and distribution of their papers, with the society coordinating the 

- process. 

In this approach, authors are advised in advance that they will be responsible for re- 
producing and mailing copies of their papers early enough so that everyone attending the 
meeting will have them in hand before the meeting takes place. After a paper has been 
accepted, and the society has completed the meeting's mailing list (names an4 addresses 
of all persons planning to attend, plus any other persons who should receive copies of the 
papers), the society sends each author a set of mailing labels containing every name and 
address on the list. The author is then responsible for reproducing his paper in quantity 
and for sending copies to persons on the mailing list. If the list is long, he may choose 
not to mail to everyone on the list, this decision is his. In cases of extreme hardship, the 
society may help the author by paying the cost of postage. 

Benefits 

This plan benefits the society an4 the persons who will attend the meeting in several 
ways. First, it reduces thp society's expenses in sponsoring the meeting. It also reduces 
the demands placed on the society's staff and other persons concerned with planning and 
managing the meeting, freeing them to devote more of their time and energy, to the meet- 
ing itself, rather than its documentation. It should also significantly improve the speed 
with which papers are sent to persons who will attend the meeting. Since responsibility 
for disseminating his paper rests squarely with the author, his motivation for getting it 
into final form, reproducing it, and mailing it should be increased. When authors send 
their papers to the sponsoring society for reproduction and mailing, they often procrasti- 
nate until the deadline is close at hand, -or even past. They then expect the society to 
somehow get^tfie papers into the hands of the meeting participants well before th^ meet- 
ing take's Jp^ace. Should this be impossible, the author is likely to hdd the society, not 
himselfyat fault. When the situation is changed, and the author's actions alone determine 
wheth^fr the paper will go out on time, he has a clearer perception of the importance of 
actbig promptly, and'has nobody else to blame if things go wrong. Persons attending the 
iTjceting benefit from this, since they have more ^me to read, analyze, and evaluate the 
^**^apers. One organization that has adopted this plan has found that papers no longer need 
to be formally presented at their meetings, since everyone has had ample opportunity to 
read them beforehand. 
/ 

^ I^oblems and Limitations 

^'X^ The most obvious limitation to this plan is that it is appropriate only for relatively 

small meetings (100 attendees or under). With larger numbers of people, the cost to tl; 
author of reproducing and mailing his paper would climb so high that he would prob^ 
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have difficulty in persuading his parent institution to reimburse his expenses. Even with 
the proviso that this be limited to small meetings, some authors may find that it presents 
them with-financial difficulties. In such a case, the society may have to assist the author, 
particularly if the paper is an invited one. 

Since this plan places a burden on the author, and relies on his conscientiousness, the 
society must scrupulously do its part. In particular, it must insure early delivery of mail- 
ing latjels to the author so that he will have no difficulty distributing his paper to atten- 
dees before the meeting takes place. 

Applicability 

As mentioned, the size of the mailing list is a major determinant of the applicability 
of this plan. The size of what might be considered a tolerable mailing list may be qual- 
ified by the average length of the papers that would be delivered. If the papers to be 
given are short, or if readers customarily receive only a summary before the meeting, this 
scheme might be applied to fairly large meetings, since the number of page impressions 
per paper would be small. 

Management Considerations 

The decision to adopt this approach to the dissemination of papers for meetings 
would usually rest with the society's executive officer or the individual coordinating meet- 
ing activities. That person should consider the scheme's feasibility in terms of possible 
savings to the society, more attractive scheduling, and the financial burden that the 
scheme would impose on the average author. . Should the plan appear workable, it should 
be announced with the Call for Papers, preferably with some explanation of what it is 
likely to mean to the individual author (number of persons expected to be on the mailing 
list, approximate costs of duplicating a paper of a certain length in such a quantity, and 
so forth). 

As soon as the mailing list is complete, the society will have it converted into mailing 
labels, in as maijy copies as are needed for the various authors. This can be done in sev- 
eral ways. If the list is very short, an office typewriter may be used. If the list is longer, 
a word-processing device (such as the IBM MC/ST) will be more efficient, since the names 
and addresses need be typed only once, the machine will automatically play them out on- 
to the labels, and the names and addresses would be stored on magnetic cards or tape, 
available for re-use. A third alternative would be to use a computer, the principle would 
be the same as that employed with the word-processor. Many data-processing service 
bureaus do a great deal of this kind of work, and for a nominal charge will store the 
mailing list for future use. The' most convenient medium to use for the labels themselves 
would be pressure-sensitive labels, these come on waxed-paper backing, and the authors 
could easily detach them and apply them to envelopes of their choosing. If the lists were 
prepared in-house, the society would need someone to type and proofread names and, ad- 
dresses. The labels may be purchased from an office-supply store^ or from suppliers of. 
special offic^ equipment and supplies. Oth9rwise, no special personnel or equipment 
, would be needed. 
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^OOPERATIVE PROMOTION 

Description 

Scientific information, its producers, and its users do not exist within neat, exclusive 
boundaries. Growing specialization and cross-disciplinary interests go hand in hand. In- 
formation published in one area may be important to many persons outside the commun- 
ity that the publisher considers his primary audience. This has long been recognized by 
.persons and organizations responsible for the secondary (i.e., bibliographic) dissemination 
of scientific information, but has often been overlooked, denied, or only casually acknowl- 
edged by persons with similar responsibilities for primary dissemination. 

Scientific publishers often act as if they did not need to promote awareness of their 
publications. They have assumed-or acted as if they assumed-that everyone interested 
in their publications was known to them, and knew of nm. They have often had the 
attitude that "marketing" was something crass, engaged m only by profit-minded commer- 
cial interests. Both of these attitudes have been particularly prevalent among scientific 
societies. Both are demonstrably wroi^. Because of the fragmentation of science, and 
the extensive overlapping of its interests, the publisher who is willing to actively market his 
journals can almost always succeed in finding new readers. Cooperative promotion offers 
an attractive approach to developing new markets, since it deals in relatively well-defined 
communities of predictable interests. j 

Cooperative promotion may take any number of forms: sharing or exchanging mail- 
ing lists, reciprocal free advertising in journals, joint promotional campaigns, and many 
more. In some cases, an exchange of funds may be ^ecessary; often, it is not. 

) 

Beneflts * ^ 

Cooperative promotion can bring a number of benefits. It can be a simple, relatively 
inexpensive, effective way of enlarging a publisher's audience, at least for certain items. 
Thus, it can increase revenues, offsetting the cost of publishing. (The reader should remem- 
ber that scientific publishing is, almost by definition, short-run publishing, anything that can 
be done to move into longer press-runs will almost certainly improve the publisher's eco: 
ncJmic'outlook.) 

Cooperative promotion can yield secondary benefits, as well. It can h^lp to establish, 
develop, and cement rejations with other organizations with cognate interests. Such rela- 
tionships can only benefit each organization, and its constituents. 

Problems and Limitations 

Inter-societal cooperation is notoriously difficult to achieve. The reasons for this are 
much more social than substantive, and consequently lie outside the scope of this Guide. 
Organizational inertia and defensiveness are two major barriers, unfortunately, there is no 
simple formula for overcoming them. One necessary element, however, is a clear indica- 
tion of the potential advantages for all prospective participants. 

Applicability , 

Cooperative promotion may be appropriate for practically any kind of information 
product or service. The cooperation is easiest to achieve, and the results are likely to be 
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most effective, if the cooperating organizations have related, but not identical, interests. 
If the areas of interest are too similar, there is a strong likelihood of high overlap between 
the audiences, so that for each organization to promote to the other's constituency will 
not result in exposure to many new users. At the same time, close similarity of interests 
may mean that the organizations must compete for the same audience, unless they produce 
different kinds of informatipn products. 

Management Considerations 

An important prerequisite for cooperative promotion is the knowledge, on the part of 
each publications manager involved, of what his cost-centers are and how they perform. 
This is because most cooperative activities will involve some sort of quid pro quo, to ar- 
range these equitably and to everyone's satisfaction, some valuation of what each organiza- 
tion contributes must be made. This means thaf each organization must be able to place 
a value on its own contribution, and on that of the prospective partner. F^r example, sup- 
pose that two societies are considering the possibility of exchanging advertising space in 
their journals. Each must know what it costs to publish an advertisement of the proposed 
type and size. Each will, of course, know the circulation of its own journal. Each will 
also need to know the circulation of the other society's journal, to know how even the ex- 
change is likely to be. If one of the journals has only a few hundred subscribers, and the 
other has several thousand, the exchange would favor the smaller journal. (This is not to 
say that the larger journal might not wish to make the exchange; if it did, however, it 
would almost certainly be for other considerations.) 
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REPRODUCE TABLES OF CONTENTS OF COGNATE JOURNALS 



Description 

An e^y, relatively inexpensive way of broadening readers' awareness of current litera- 
ture that may interest them is for each of several journals to print in each issue the others' 
current tables of contents. Readers who find articles of interest through this mechanism 
could then locate a copy of the source journal, or order a reprint from the original publisher. 

Benefits , - 

This practice can function as both a reader service and a marketing*" effort for the co- 
operating publishers. Readers' reactions should be positive, since they would have an easy 
way of keeping up with several journals at once. The publishers might find it appealing, too, 
since it could increase the demand for reprints. 

Applicability 

This system is most appropriate for journals that have some oi^rlap or similarity in 
content, but relatively few common subscribers. If the same subscriber base were involved, 
there would be little reason for instituting the service, and little for the publishers to gain 
in increased demand for separates. 

. We also assume that a limited number of pages would be involved, so that the produc- 
tion-costs of each participating journal would not be greatly increased. This assumes that 
the number of journals participating in this scheme would be limited, and that no single \ ^ 
. table of contents would run more than two pages, ^ ^ 

/ 

Management Considerations 

The editor or pubhcations manager who is considering this idea will want to look into 
the overlap between contents and readership of the journals involved, for the reasons we 
have already mentii^ned. He may also wish to set up a mechanism for monitoring the re- 
sults of the exchange, to help m deciding whether to continue, expand, of drop the prac- 
tice* This might be facilitated oy binding an order-card into each journal, for readers to 
use in ordering separates from the other journals. Such a mechanism would be useful to 
the publisher, and would help the readers as well. 

^ Aside from the user-service aspect of this idea, its premise is that each cooperating 
pifblisher has established a price for reprints that makes it deslfable for him to sell as niany 
as possible- in other words, that he approaches the distribution of separates as a revenue- 
generating activity (SEE: L 11.4 -Promote Separates). If this is so, the increase in manufac- 
turing costs caused by including the tables of contents of other journals should (if the 
other journals are well selected) be covered by the increased demand for separates. 

The editors of the participating journals could consider one measure to minimize the 
cost of implementing this idea. Presumably, they would send each other camera-ready copy 
of the tables of contents of their respective journals. To minimize the space that these con- 
sume, each journal might photo-reduce this copy to about fifty percent of its original size 
before printing. The resulting copy would still be readable without magnification, but 
would permit the presentation of more journals, or of journals with longer tables of con- 
tents, than would be economical if the, added material were carried full-size. 

Each joumal should carry an editorial announcement to alert readers to the new servic?. 
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Source of Additional Data ^ ^ 

"Evaluation of the A C5 Single Article Announcement Service,'' by Seldon W. Tenant 
and William H. y/eisgeihei; Journal of Chemical Documentation, Vol. 14(1), 1974. 
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PROMOTION^ SEPARATES VIA CURRENT-AWARENESS CATALOG 
Description 

One way to promote awareness of the contents of several journals that deal with the 
same topic, or related topics, is to bind all of their tables of contents into a single catalog. 
The publisher(s) would distribute this catalog as a publication in itself, readers would use 
it to identify articles that they wish to see, and order them as separates. Many readers 
wiH recogiWze this as similar to the idea behin^ the Institute for Scientific Information's 
CtStrr^rjt Contents. The difference is that Current Contents is designed tp serve as a basic 
curi^nt-awareness tool, covering thousands of journals. The application of the concept 
that we are describing, on the other hand, is much more limited. It would involve a rela- 
tively small number of journals (not njore than two or three dozen), and an even smaller 
number o*f publishers. ^ 

The resulting publication would be a flier, or slender catalog, that a reader could 
"browse through in less than an hour. It would contain price and ordering information, 
and might have a tear-out order-card *bound into^the document. Tire catalog wcTuld have 
a simple, specially-designed cover. It could be produced by assembling the plates used to 
print the tables of contents for all of the participating journals, and running them to pro- 
duce a separate publication. This catalog would be sold by subscription, priced to recover 
costs. Readers would be directed to order separates from the publishers, r^ot the author^. 
These separates would be sold at their normal prices, which would be citculated at several 
times the cost of manufacture. • - ^ 

This concept is very sii^iilar to one we describe in another entry (11,3-Selective Dis- 
semination of Individual Articles) as one of the basic approaches to selective dissemination 
of documents. The difference is important. .The system we describe in the entry on Se- 
Jective Dissemination is one that would operate in place of normal journal publication. The 
one we ^re describing here would be an adjunct to a conventional journal. It presupposes 
that articles would be composed in some way^ (albeit, perhaps, by the author), and that 
plates would be made for rilanufacture of a joyrnal. The price charged for a separate Under 
•this system, although much higher than the price to the subscriber of an article in the jour- 
rnal, is still much lower than that which the publisher would have to charge if separates 
\yere-the only mode of distribution. If separated were the sole mode of distnbjj^on, the 
t^nit cost of manufacturing them would be mucH^higher than under the systelo^^?|^e- 
fsCribe'here. 



Benefits . _^ ' . ^ 

This system) could beneffit publisher, au\hor, and reader. The publisher's principal 
motive for implementing it would lie in its potential for generating income. At the same 
tim^, it should appeal to both readers and authors, since readers would be provided an in- 
expensive mechanism for keeping up with a number of journafs, and authors would have , 
their work exposed to a larger audience than would read any single journal. 

Applital^ity ^ * ' * 

As we said earlier, this idea is best applied to a relatively small group of journals, pro- 
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duced by a few publishers, the simplest application would t^by a sclentificw^ociety (or 
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other publisher) that produced a number of journals. The society cbuld easily prepare the , 
catalog, and announce its availability in eadh of its journals. Applications involving several f 
publishers would be tome what mor£ complicated, particularly if they used different pnntefs. 
In such a situation, the reader's task would be moje complicated, too, because of the neces- 
sity of sending orders to several sources. All in all, there would probably be serious produc- 
tion problems in implementing the idea with more than thrfee or four publishers. 

The size of the catalog is also important, both for cost-controf^d from the reader's 
viewpoint. The catalog is not intended as a major bibliographic tool,. but as a convenient 
means of access to selected iten^^in the current literature. It should be small enough to 
permit readers to skim through it fairly rapidly. If its size were to get qut of hand, readers 
would not consult it, and its purpose would be defeated. The concepts of 10 to 20 jour- 
nals seem to us the ideal range for proper catalog size. ^ 

Management Considerations 

As we have said, the simplest ^^plie^ion of this idea would be to a single publisher, 
such as a society, tha^ro^ces^ number of journals. ^ We ^"^ume some subject overlap 
among the vario^J^nnals, although this need not be high. 'The major advantage of this 
situation wpukHiein the ease of production, and in the simpligity for the reader of order- 
ing all-documents from a single source. # , . , 

Production would be simplest if all journals were of ti]^'same physical size. In such 
a case, no recomposition would-be needed to produce th^ catalog. In any event, the pro- 
duction of the catalog should be performed as inexpensively as possible. Appearance is of 
little interest, since the catalog would have almost no archival value. Graphic and editorial ^ , 

quality would be the province of tSe source' journals; the catalog ^hxmld he something^4bat- 

the reader could use and thro^ away. - , , C . 



The catalog shduld be sdlax)n subscription, but priced as modestly as possible. The 
publisherCs) should^ establish a prK;e that woul^l cover J^fecost of production and distribu- 



tion, but strive for a price low enough to maximize th^^talog's appeal. The price for sep- 
arates will, of course, be much higheK^ As we have said elsewhere, any ^attempt to develop 
separates as a source of revenue requirei^that the publisher price them at a level which will 
more than cover the cost of manufacture, storage, order-fuirdlment,'and 4istribution. In 
addition, the publisher's mechanisms for or^^r-fulfiUment should be capable of rapidly pro- 
cessing a substantial number, of orders. 

The^atalog^itself shoitld be^promoted ^s hi^avily as possible. Editorial announcements 
and advertisements should appear in each of the participating journals. PromotfoTial leaf- 
lets could be distributed at meetings. A separate annO(incemeitt could be included with 
each subscription- renewal form sent to subscribers to the^participating journals. If the pub- 
lisher is a membership society, the catalog should be descntted in the membership kit, and 
made a regular subsc^ription option. 



PRE-PUBLICATION ALERTING SERVICE: 
ABSTRACTS Pl|BLISHEP IN PRIMARY JOURNAL 

Description 

In most journal publishingj'Hhere is a substantial delay between a manuscript's accept- 
ance and its appearance in print. During this time, the paper is in a kind of limbo: it is, or 
will be, part of the professional literature, yet it is not 'Visible" to readers. A number of 
journals have tried to remedy this by attacking various aspects of the problem. Some have 
concentrated on reducing the delay betwe^ acceptance and publication of a manuscript 
(SEE: L2.2-Limit or Eliminate Copy-Editmg^of Journal Articles, and 1.2.3 -One-Step Proof- 
Corrections). 

Another approach is to make readers aware dispapers before they are published. One 
way of doing this is to publish bibliographic citationsJurf abstracts of forthcoming articles 
in a special section of each journal issue. If the schedule fol^^publication of the various papers 
is known, the expected date of publication could also be included with. the abstract. 

Benefits . . '\ . ^ 

Readers and authors coulcj both benefit from this type of pre;^ublicatio^lerting ser^ 
vice. Readers could skim the announcements to identify upcoming articles likely to interest 
them. They could order separates in advice of actual publication, and be assured of receiv- 
ing them with minimal delay. Should they t>iefer, they could contact the author and request 
a pre-print. ^ , - »• ^ 

The author would also benefit. One of the major Tnotiv^ fur scientific publishing is to 
establish contact with persons who have similar interests or are engaged in related work. Pre- 
publication abstracts make this kind of contact possible without the interested parties' (au- 
thor and reader) having to wait until the author's paper acnially appears in print. 



Applicability - ; - \^ 

This idea should be worth considering for any journal whose papers have to wait more 
than two months before publication. 

X V 

Management Considerations 

Implementation p,Ltbis idea would require only a modest departure from normal opera- 
tion. It would add slightly to the page budgie! required for the journal, since it would njean ^ 
the creation of a new section. It would also require that the abstracts of accepted papers be 
edited earlier than they would normally be, so that they could be includedJn the new sectioij^ 

'*It would probably also mean that the journal would receive orders for rbmints consider- \ 
ably earlier than usual. The business manager will want to cremate a system for acbimiulating 
and filling 't}iese oniep. (N.B.. this early receipt of reprint orders may actually be ai^si^an- 
tage, in some caseis, since it may help the editor to decide how many offprints of each ah* ' 
to order for sale as separates. ^ 
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PROMOTION USING OTHER ORGANIZATIONS' MAILING LISTS 



Description 

To the extent that they actively promote their publications at all, most scientific pub- 
lishers limit their promotional activities to their current audiences. In the case of a journal 
publisher, this means promoting mostly to persons who already subscribe to the journal. If 
the publisher is a society, promotional efforts may be directed to all members of the society 
(rather than just to the ones who subscribe to a particular journal), but they rarely extend 
beyond this. 

Experienced editors and publishers say that this approach needlessly limits the size of 
the publisher's audience, leaving the expansion of that audience to chance. They say that 
one way for the publisher to effectively reach a larger audience is by renting or buying 
mailing lists from other publishers, journals, and societies, and from commercial mailing-list 
^ndors. The publisher should use these lists for direct-mail promotional campaigns to mar- 
ket journals, books, monographs, manuals, and special publications. 

Moreover, they say that the publisher shovrfd not be content to do this once. Rather, 
he should rent or purchase the lists repeatedly ,^and use them as a regular part of his pro- 
motional activity. They recommend renting or buying such mailing lists, rather than trying 
to create and maintain them in-house, because of the impossibility of keeping them up-to- 
date. 

Benefits 

Experienced editors say that almost anyone who uses this marketing approach will be 
able to reach new readers. This can result in new journal subscribers, increased sales of spe- 
cial publications, and, in the case of a membership society, new members. It should also, of 
course, result in increased income for the publisher. 

I 

Problems and Limitations 

The publisher should be careful to select mailing lists that are appropriate for his pub- 
lications. He can do this by approaching societies in cognate disciplines, publfshers of jour- 
nals in fields related to his own, and commercial suppliers of mailing lists that include popu- 
lations likely to want his publicajtions. 

Of course, the rental and purchase of mailing lists cost money, and direct-mail ad- \ 
vertisin^can be expensive (although it is widely considered the most effective form of 
advertising). Therefore, the publisher must,,be sure that the size of the mailing lists that 
he procures is consistent with his advertising budget. 



\ 



Management Considerations 

The manager m^ find it desirable to obtain and use one mailing list at a time, starting 
with one whose members he is sure will h^e some interest in his pubhcations, and gradually" 
movi^ on to others. If he uses them singl^Jhe can measure the impact of each individual 
mailing. *- ^ ^ . ' 

Alternatively, he can encode the material that he mails so that he will be able to deter- 
mine which mailing list prompted each order he receives. This will. enable him to determine 
empirically which mailing lists are most effective for him, so that he can be sure to use them 
repeatedly. If he finds that certain mailing lists result in very limited response, he can drop 
them from future promotional campaigns. /. " 
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PERIODIC PROMOTION TO JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 



Description 

The journal publisher can readily promote reprints, back issues of his journals, and 
other pubHcations by periodically sending promotional announcements to all of his 
current subscribers. He can design a flier and order form, and send them to all current 
subscribers in a special mailing* Alternatively, he could insert a flier in an issue of the 
journal. In this case, he could have a tear-out **bingo" card bound into the journal. 
Readers would simply circle the numbers identifying publications they wish to order, 
and mail the card to the publisher. 

Benefits 

A significant part of the income of many journal publishers comes from the sale 
of reprints, back issues, and special publications. Periodic announcements to current 
subscribers are a good way of keeping journal readers aware of these other publications. 

Problems and Limitations 

This type of promotion will be most effective if it is used with some discretion. 
If the publisher uses this type of promotion too often, readers may become used to 
it and ignore it. The publisher should therefore time the announcements carefully, 
so that they retain their impact. 

AppIicaBiility 

This type of promotional activity should be useful for any journal publisher \yho 
produces other publications, or who takes direct responsibility for selling reprints and 
back issues of his journals. 

Management Considerations 

If the publisher has a great many publications to advertise in this way, he might 
find it better to limit each announcement to a few publications, so that each publica- 
tion will be noticed. He may also find it worthwhile to try to time the announcements 
t of particular items to coincide with important meetings, important developments in 
certain areas, and other events that may enhance the appeal <:^f items he wishes to 
promote. 
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HOUS J*ADS IN WHITE SPACE 



Description 

Every journal issue contains a certain amount of "white space." Editors generally agree 
that it is desirable to minimize this unused space, because it adds to the cost of paper for 
printing the journal. As a result, many editors design their journals so as to leave as little 
space as possible between articles. This reduces the amount of white space, but results in 
a format that isjijc<jfrvenient for the scheduling of page make-up (in this format, all mate- 
rial must be offhand before pages can be made up). 

An alternative design is to make each article a separate module, beginning on a new 
page (SEE: I.3.3-Begin Each Article on a New Page). This format facilitates journal make- 
up, and is generally preferable for the production pf reprints, but it does result in more 
white space than there is in continuous make-up. This white space can be partially filled 
with house advertisements, meeting announcements, and other messages that the publisher 
needs to convey but does not need to locate in a particular place in the journal. 

Benefits 

This practice niakes good use of space in the journal, while still permitting the publisher 
to use a design tji4t is desirable for journal make-up and reprints. 

/ 

Managemenjt^Considerations ^ , . 

Thjp^ -manager may wish to develop a series of "standing" house ads, to be used in 
wRi!^ $ace wherever and wTienever possible. These could promote sales of back issues of 
the journal, reprints, and other dc^cuments. The s{)ace could also be used for more speciiil- 
ized announcements, such as mating announcements and calls for papers. / 

/ 
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COMPUTERIZED ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION TRANSACTIONS 
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Description 

We will summarize here one Use of a flexible computerized file-maintenance system that 
has been designed to serve the needs of scientific societies-especially smaller ones. The part 
of the system that concerns us creates and maintains a series pf records, each of which is made 
up of a number of sub-records, or **fields/' Each record represents'a person (a journal sub- 
scriber or society member). Each person's record contains a number of items of information 
concerning him, such as educational background, area of speciaHzation, professional affiliation, 
work setting, and address. In addijiqn, it records all significant transactions between the per- 
son and the central office (the publisher or society). Thus, for instance, when a person sub- 
scribes to a journal, that is added to the other information about him. When a promotional 
mailing is made, each recipient has this indicated in his record. If a person responds to such a 
mailing, this, too, goes into his record. The result is a very complete profile of each individual, 
in terms of background, demographic characteristics, and areas of interest in information pro- 
ducts and services. 

The file can be sorted according to each of these elements of information, so the society 
or publisher can select a very precisely defined subset of the total file. For example, the pub- 
lisher niight want to identify all persons wtrtT^Kp/s in a certain part of th^ country, who are 
working in research environments, interested in a certain field, who subscribe (or do not sub- 
scribe) to certain journals. The computer system could automatically select from the file the 
names and addresses of people with these characteristics, and prepare mailing labels for 
them. , , 

Benefits 

Use of this type of system cpuld make a publisher's promotional efforts much more ef- 
ficient than they would otherwise be, because it would permit him to direct his message to 
the persons mo$t likely to be interested in it. . 

Problems and Limitations 

Although promotion based on this system is likely to be qiiite efficient, it will not n^- 
essarily be most effective, in /act, use of this system is based on a notion exactly the reverse 
of the one generally empjoyed in marketing. Where the usual approach is to cast one's net 
as widely as possible, this approach tries to limit the promption to persons who are almost 
certain .to respond. It would therefore be dangerous for the publisher to rely exclusively on 
this system to select audiences for his promotional efforts. 

Applicability 

From the preceding section, the reader should have inferred that this type of system is^ 
best used for marketing items that are likely to appeal to narrow audiences. In sudh cases,' 
mass mailings are Iflcely to reach only a few more interested persons than the selective ap- 
proach, SQ the economy of the latter is desirable. It is also useful when the total population 
is very heterogeneous, if the publisher can predict the Characteristics of the persons who are 
likely to be interested in any given prodtfqt. . ^ 



Management Considerations ^ ^ ^ 

The manager who is interested in this type of system (\yhich, by fee way, can be used 

for purposes other thanjnarketing, such as membership functions and jub^ription- fulfill: 

ment) should investigate the possibility x^f using off-the-shelf software, since packages for 
this plarpose have already been developed? As we .said earlier, the software that has been de- 
veloped for this type of application was designed especially to suit the needs of small societies.' 

Source of Additional Dat^, 

The system that this description is based on was developed with the financial suppo^ 
of the Njjtional Science Foundation. It is called SIPPS (.?ystem of /nformation Processing 
for Professional Societies). For further information contact Capital Systems Group. 
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USER PANEL FOR MARKET ANALYSIS AND FORECASTING 

Description ' ' 

For years, commercial market researchers and public-opinion pollsters have used sta- 
tistical sampling techniques to select small populations to accurately represent larger mai^ 
kets or audiences. This technique has become an accepted part of product or service de- 
velopment for most large corporations, any proposed new product or service is tested by 
a small group of persons selected to represent the producer's potential market. 

To date, this same technique has not been applied, so far as we know, to the devel- 
opment of information products and services. One large society, ho^vever, is currently in 
the process of implementing this idea. It has selected a small group of members, careful- 
ly chosen to accurately reflect the characteristics of the entire membership. As new infor- 
mation products and services are developed, each will, be reviewed by this user panel, to 
see whether it*is responsive to user needs, and worth full-scale implemeiltation. 

Benefits. ^ , 

Successful application of this market-research tool should result in the development of 
products and services that genuinely meet users' needs and reflect their interests, and have 
a gooS chance .of becoming financially viable. The puri)ose of the idea is to permit the 
sponsor to experimentivith new products and services, but in a relatively **li)w-risk" en- 
vironment. To the exrent^at the sponsor is successful, this should make him both re- 
sponsive to user needs and more secure financially. 

Prdbjei^s and Limitations ^ 

The success of this type of market research depends very heavily on the quality of ^ - 

the sampling .technique. The reliability of sampling techniques increases with the size of 
the population to be studied and the sample size. To appW the idea. requires that one 
have a good {Profile of the "parent'* group. Otherwise, it i^very difficult to tell whether 
the selected sample is actually representative. 

TRe selection of a sample requires considerable sophistication in the statistical tech- 
. niques oiF soQial-sdence research. This expertise must be combined with a knowledge of 
the important features of the community to be studied and the characteristics to be rep- * 
resented in the sample. ' ' ' ' - - 

The publisher must be prepared to balance the results of any study done with a repre- 
sentative user panel against other consiclerations, ii would be unwisfe to rely entirely on the 
user panel. In this respect, the situation of the scientific society o^^publisher differs 
rather sharply from that of the commercial manufacturer or service^ organization. The sci- 
entific publisher must consider that some things are wor^ doing even though they'^may 
not be extremely popular or lucrative. (This, in fact, is at the heart "of scientific publish- 4 V 

ing. it is d'one to meet a responsibittty and fill a need, not to make money.) In addftion, 
some products and service^ may have a potential for success that cannot be seen from , 
short-term testing with a user panel. Some services, by their nature,^ Require acclirr^atiza- 
tion on the part of the users. Moreover, services that* at one time m^t with little or no 
enthusiasm rtlay later s^^ much more in tune with re.aders' needs and interest. 
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The publisher who establishes a user panel must realize that it will experience a cer- 
tain amount of turnover in membership. He must be prepared to add new members to- 
the panel as old members leave, and make sure that the panel continues to represent accu- 
' rately the- important characteristics of the entire user population. 

Applicability 

As we have mentioned, the publisher who ^shes to use this idea must be able to 
, verify the sample's representativeness. This requires that information concerning the impor- 
tant characteristics of the total user community be knowA, or at least available. The most 
logical applications of the cfbncept would therefore be to a membership organization, such 
as a scientific br^engineering society. We Have also mentioned thsit the, reliability of the 
technique unproyes according to the^iz§|)f the corpmunity being represented. This sug- 
gests that the technique could best be ap^ed to fairly large societies.' 

Management Considerations 

The manager who wishes {o apply this technique would be well advised to obtain the ^ 
services of someone experienced in its use, particularly in marketing applications. 
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CITATION INDEXING TO ANALYZE DEMAND FOR JOURNALS 



Description 

Citation indexing is a system for showing relationships between published items. A cita- 
tion index consists of a Hst of references (journal articles, monographs, or books). After each 

reference, there appears a list of all of the published works that, within.astat£44?eriQd,haye 

cited tbe referenced item. Thus,]each entry consists of a cited work (the reference) and one 
or more citing works (the ones that refer to it). Figure 1 shows a sample entry from a citation 
index. 



CITED CITING CITED 

AUTHOR AUTHOR ' YEAR 

Jones, James — ; 1972 

Smith, J. 
Doe, J. 

' \ 

Citation indexing can be used for many different purposes. We will describe one possible 
> application in an area in which few reliable tools hav« been developed-market research for 

scientific and technical journals. 

This application uses citation indexing to demonstrate relationships between journals, 
father than between individual articles. It assumes that tite articles which appear rn a journal 
reflect the interests of the journal's readers. 

If one were to take every issue of some particular journal for a certain period -say, one 
year-and go through the bibliography appended to each article that had appeared in it, one 
could prepare a list of every publication that had been cited in the source journal and the fre- 
quency with which each publication had been cited. Because most, if not all, of the publica- 
tions cited in the journal would be other journals, the list would be weighted with journals 
most likely to interest the readers of the source journal (the weighting would be supplied 
by the frequency of citation). 

It one collected complete sets of each of these other journals for the same period and 
counted the number of times the source journal was cited in each of them, the result would 
be a fair indication of the probable level of interest that readers of each of these other journ- 
als would have in the source journal. Those journals that cited the source journal very fre- 
quently might be considered to represent high-demand groups of readers, or potential markets 
for the source journal. 

The editor of the source journal could use this information in several ways. He might 
.\vjsh to advertise his journal in the high-demand journals, he might wish to rent or buy the 
mailing lists for these journals; or he might wish to propose joint promotional campaigns to 
the editors of these journals. 

« 

Benefits - 

Developing*this kind of information woul(^rovide the editor or publications manager 
with a firm, empirical basis for marketing activities. He could approach new markets on the 
basis of a demonstrable overlap of interests between his readership and the readers of other 
journals. * 
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Figure 1 



:iTING 

PUBLICATION YEAR VOLUME PAGE 

J.Phys.Chem. V 123 469 

J.Chem. Phys. 1974 139 1984 

J.An. Chem. 1974 98 203 
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Problems and Limitations 




Practically speaking, implementation of this idea requires a computer. The operations 
involved are,not complicated in themselves, but their number is almost certain to be so great 
as to preclude manual processing. 

A more fundamental problem is that all of this data-processing and analysis may do no 
more than confirm th^ editor's intuition. If this happens, a good deal Of time and nioney 
may have been spent merely to corroborate the editor's good judgment and knowjedge of 
hisJield, in some cases, this corroborative evidence may prove to be both useful and neces- 
sary as the editor attempts to justify his promotional campaign to a skeptical editorial board 
The difficulty is that the outcome of the analysis cannot be foretold (sampling techniques 
could be used, but their reliability in a situation of thfs type would probably be low). ^ 



Applicability 

The most logical candidates for this kind of market analysis would be journals with a 
good deal of cross-disciplinary appeal. Use of the citation-indexing technique would help 
the managerlo target high-priority audiences for promotional activities. If the journal were 
narrowly focused, on the other hand, the editor would probably know more or less intui- 
tively where to direct his promotional efforts. 

Management Considerations 

The editor or manager who is interested in applying this concept should first learn more 
about citation indexing, to nlake sure that he understands the concept and its possible uses. 
Thereafter^ he-should determine theapproximatenupiber of bibliographic citations appear- 
ing in his journal in a year. With this information, he should consult a data-processing special- 
ist to get an idea of what the analysis would cost (special software packages have been devel- 
oped for use in this application). He should understand that a great deal of the cost of the 
study will be in preparing input (probably on punched cards), rather than actual computer 
time. He should also understand that if he intends to make the analysis an ongoing opera- i 
tion, it can bectJme quite expensive. 

Sources of Additional Data 

^ For a general explanation of citation indexing, the reader should consult the works of 
Eugene Garfield, President of the Institute for Scientific Information, who developed the 
Science Citation Index, The reader should particularly consider the following: 

• ^'Citation Indexing: A Natural Science Literafure Retrieval System for the Social 
Sciences," The American Behavioral Scientist, Vol. 10 June 1964. 

. • ^'Citation Analysis as a Tool in Journal Evaluation," Science, Vol. 1 78, November 

1972. . . 

• ''What Scientific Journals Can Tell Us About Scientific Journals," IEEE Transac- 
tions on Professional Communication, Vol. PC- 16(4), December 1973. 



For discussions more directly pertinent to the application we have described here, the 
reader might wish to consult several papers by Paul W. Hamelman and Edward M. Mazze. 

• "Citation Patterns in Finance Journals," The^Joumal of Finance, Vol. 29(4), 
September 1974. 

• "How Business Journals Cite One Another," Journal of Advertising Research, Vol. 
14(3); June 1974. 

• "CASPER: A Program for Selecting Business Journals for Research Use," Journal 
of Marketing Research, Vol. 11, November 1974. 

• "Cross-Referencing Between AMA Journals and Other Publications," Journal of 
Marketing Research, Vol. 10, May 1973. 
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HMPiaOyRRG TME,]D)I^SEMnMATEGM 'SF SCnEHTHFUC AHB TECHNICAL EMFOKSMATHON 

A IPir3iiciiaiilo2^i®ir's GtsaM® to Iliaia®vss.iil®iiii 

^CTRONIC EDITORIAL PROCESSING CENTER 

\ 

Description \ 

The ''Electronic Editorial Processing Center" refers to the integration into a total sys- 
tem of several concepts ^escribed individually in other entries of this Guide. The basic 
concept of the EEPC is that of a central processing facility which would act as a service 
bureau, to perform automatically all of the functions associated with primary publishing 
that lend themselves to processing by computers and other sophisticated modern equip- 
ment. The EEPC might serve a single large publisher, more probably, it would serve a number 
of publishers with common or compatible processing requirements. The EEPC could operate 
at any of several levels of complexity, size, sophistication, and capital cost, the model de- 
scribed here will be the one which, at present, seems the most advanced version that the 
state of the art would permit. 

We should point out that, even when it is not a conscious design concept, the EEPC 
seems to be a natural result of the evolutionary change? currently taking place in large-scale 
pftbhshing systems, newspapers and magazines, in particular, are 'using more and more of the 
technologies on which the EEPC is based, in configurations similar to the one we will now 
describe. 

Authors would type their papers on typewriters equipped to produce input for opti- 
cal character recognition (OCR) systems, in appropriate formats. They would send their 
manuscripts to the EEPC, where they would be "read" by optical scanners and automati- 
cally logged in by a computer. The computer would assign an accession number, commit _ 

the entire manuscript to magnetic storage, generate a printout of the paper for maihng to 
the editor, and produce an automaticacknowledgement to be mailed to the author. The 
manuscript itself would be discarded. The editor would read the printout of the paper, 
decide how it should be handled, and telephone the EEPC. A clerk would enter his instruc- 
tions, through an on-line terminal, to the growing record created for the submitted paper. 
After verifying his instructions with the clerk, the editor would discard his printout. 

The computer systeai would automatically carry out his instructions. If. the editor 
decided to reject the manuscript, the computer would prepare a notice for the clerk to 
mail to the author, and purge the manuscript from its files. Should the editor decide to 
refer the manuscript to another journal, he would id^tify that journal, and the computer 
would generate a printout and covering note for forwarding. Should the editor wish to 
have the manuscript sent to referees, he would indicate the appropriate specialties by words 
selected from an approved list of t^rms, or by actual names, if he desired particular indi- 
viduals. The EEPC would maintain, in computer-readable form, a roster of qualified ref- 
erees, with indications of expertise andxomplete records of transactions with the EEPCj 
(including current assignments, performar^e record, dates unavailable, etc.). Editors wont- 
ing through the EEPC would regularly recelye printouts from this roster concerning ref- 
erees in subject areas relevant to each editor's areas of interest. 

Whether the editor selected the referee, or V(hether he instructed the computer sys- 
tem to make the selection, the system would autotnatically generate a package of mate- 
rials for the referee. This would include a printout of ;the manuscript, an evaluation form, 
a standard list of instructions, and any special instructibqs the editor may have given for 
this particular manuscript. The computer would also enter,. in the referee's record, the date 
of assignment and the accession number of the manuscript, should the referee not respond 
within a specified time, the computer would automatically sena^ut\reminder notice. 
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(At intervals, the computer would generate a list 6f manuscripts that have been in re- 
viewers' hands longer than they should be.) The reVeree would review the printout sent 
him by the EEPC, and would fill out the evaluation form with an OCR-compatible type- 
writer. He would return this to the EEPC, where it would be processed, and the referee's 
comments would automatically be added to the manuscript's file. When all referees for a 
particular manuscript had been heard' -Q-om, the systebi would automatically print out all 
contents of that manuscript's file, and forward them to the author. 

The editor would examine the new^ package, and decide the disposition of the manu- 
script (rejection, acceptance, referral to ancstiier journal or further review). Should he 
wish to transmit the referees' comments to tne author, ne would mark selected portions 
of the printout, and mail this to the EE^^C. Ti^^ere, these\sections would be flagged in the 
manuscript's record, and any further comments %iade by the editor would be added. A 
clerk would then instruct the system to gener^e the pacl^ge for the author. This package 
would consist of a printout of the manuscript, together with all comments the editor had 
selected for the author's scrutiny. This package would be nlailed to the author. 

The author would review these comments, and would mark the printout to indicate 
deletions and points at which new material should be inserted. He would type the new 
material on an OCR-compatible typewriter, in appropriate format. He would return the 
marked-up printout, together with the new material, to the EEiPC. There, the new mate- 
rial would be converted into machine-readable form, and merged into the "manuscript" 
(still in magnetic storage) through an editing terminal. At the same time, the author's 
deletions and corrections would be made from the rnarked-up printout. When the manu- 
script in the file had ^^en^ revised, a printout of the complete file would be sent to the 
editor. ^ ^ ^^^^ _ 

The editor would review the revised paper, together with all of the referees' com- 
ments, and decide further disposition of the manuscript. He could, as before, reject it, 
refer it to another journal, or recycle, according to the procedure already described. 
Should he decide to accept it, he would telephone this instruction to the EEPC. The manu- 
script would the pass through stylistic editing and redacting. This would be done in the 
EEPC, by editorial specialists with the support of computer programs. First, the manu- 
script would be {Processed by a program to identify misspelled words and typographical 
errors. The words which might be misspelled would be displayed on a video display 
terminal (VDT); the editor would enter the correct spellings, and the system would auto- 
matically make the necessary changes. In similar fashioli, the style and format of the article 
would be modified, where necessary, to conform to the journal's requirements. At the con- 
clusion of this process, the system would print out the edited manuscript, which the clerk 
would send to the author for final approval. Should he wish to make changes, he could 
mark them on the printout and return it to the EEPC. Otherwise, he would telephone 
the EEPC and give his approval for publication. 

His approval would be added to the manuscript's record and the system would auto- 
matically assign the article a tentative place in the journal's pqblication schedule. 

Through periodic listings that the system could automatically prepare, the editor 
would have an opportunity to review the make-up of every issue and the schedule of 
every article's publication. He could alter this at will, through the means already de- 
scribed for giving instructions to the system. As each issue of the journal became ready 
. for publication, the system would produce a magnetic tape to send to the printer for 
photocomposition. It could also produce tapes, containing either the full articles or their 
abstracts alone, to send to bibliographic processors or information analysis centers. 
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Benefits 

The EEPC should have several advantages over traditional publishing processes. First, 
the operation of the EEPC should be more economical than that of a traditional publish- 
ing system. Each manuscript would be keyboarded only once-by the author, all modifi- 
cations of the manuscript would be made selectively, and semi-automatically. Author's 
alterations, and other expensive changes and corrections, would be made before composi- 
tion, the only requirement for making changes at the galley-proof or page-proof stage of 
processing would stem from machine error (which, in this type of processing, is very low). 
In the most advanced configuration of the EEPC, all routinizable tasks would be computer- 
ized, or at least computer-assisted. This would make them much easier and more economi- 
cal. It would also minimize the burden on author, editor, and referee. 

The EEPC should significantly reduce the time required for the entire publishjng pro- 
cess, because each processing step after the original submission of the manuscript should 
take less time than in conventional systems. Moreover, management of the entire process 
should be enormously simplified, with many of the annoying problems that plague conven- 
tional systems (lost or mislaid manuscripts, slow reviewers, disorganized correspondence, 
etc.) virtually eliminated 

In addition, the EEPC would pr.ovide the nucleus of a much tighter, more sophisti- 
cated, altogether more satisfactory communication system. It would greatly simplify the 
linkage between primary journals and secondary processors of scientific literature, and 
would g^;eatly facihtate the re-use of the information that its users process. Finally, it would 
provide a^tarting point from which to develop direct linkages between authors, editors, 
referees, aKd readers. 

T^bWems andlslmitations ^ 

The probleno^associated with implementation of the EEPC concept are of three kinds^ 
technical, financial^nd organizational or social. They interact with one another, but for 
ease of exposition vv\4 will sketch them separately here. 

The technology required for all aspects of EEPC operation, as outlined above, already 
exists, and in operational form. To create an EEPC, however, requires that several kinds of 
technology -optical character recognition, text-editing systems, inventory systems, and com- 
puterized pho^composition-be brought together into one integrated^ystem. There are two 
problems in this. First, considerable development may be required to provide the necessary 
interfaces and communication capabilities.* Second, not all of the technology involved has 
yet become advanced enough, or diffused widely enough, to permit an EEPC to operate 
exclusively in the most advanced or desirable mode. For example, OCR, while much more 
widespread now than it was just a few years ago, has not become common enough to be 
practical as the main form of input from authors. Moreover, OCR and photocomposition 
cannot, in their present state of development, handle mathematics and other complicated 
material as flexibly, conveniently, or inexpensively as can traditional processing technol- 
ogies. 

The basic economic problem associated with the EEPC is that its developmental and 
start-up costs would be high (according to one analysis, they would range, as a function 
of the EEPC's level of sophistication, from a minimum of $335,000 to nearly $800,000). . ^' 
To obtain funding at this level could be very difficult, particularly since there is atC^tfong 
hkelihood that there might be additional, unforeseen, or hidden costs, due to the fac\ that 
establishment of an EEPC would involve breaking new ground. ; 
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The most substantial barriers to implementation of the EEPC concept may be social 
and organizational. To work best and most efficiently, the EEPC should operate on a large 
scale. In scientific publishing, this inevitably means that it should be used cooperatively, 
by a number of publishers. This, in turn, implies inter-organizational or inter-societal co- 
operation, which is notoriously difficult to achieve. Furthermore, the EEPC would require 
at least some measure of standardization among the organizations using it, this, too, is 
very difficult to achieve. Most problematic of all, development and operation of an EEPC 
would require a joint financial venture on the part of the publishers who would use it. 
Even if interest in the project were high, and the necessary funding available, this might 
be very difficult to arrange. 

Applicability 

In principle, the EEPC concept is applicable to any scientific publishing operation, re- 
gardless of size or frequency of publication. As we have mentioned, its attractiveness in- 
creases with the volume of processing to be performed, the corollary of this is that below 
a certain point, the scale of operations would not justify creation of an EEPC. 

The EEPC should be quite attractive for small societies or publishers who could use 
it as they would a data-processing service bureau. To establish an EEPC around the require- 
ments of small pubHshers, however, would require theJi)Volvement and cooperation of a 
number of these organizations. This, in turn, would exacerbate all three of the types of 
problems that we mentioned earher. Consequently, it seems more practical to consider the 
EEPC-at least in terms of its initial establishment-as a facility to serve a small number of 
larger scientific publishers. In this case, the technical problems of standardization and 
compatibllHsMvould be minimized, the chances of obtaining the required financial support 
would be greaie^, and the number of organizations required to cooperate in the venture 
would be small. Moreover, large publishers are much more likely than small ones to have 
had some experience with the technologies that the EEPC would depend on; thus, conver- 
sion to the EEPC would be less disruptive and jarring to them than it would be to users 
without such experience. 

Management Considerations 

Implem^^ation of the EEPC concept would require very careful, thorough systems 
analysis, plaiming, and development, we cannot hope to covei^ it adequately in this brief 
summary/ ,^ 

Wier can make one general suggestion concerning im^efi^pntation. The best way to 
develop an EEPC would be to design and implement "ba^wards," beginning with a com- 
m^rized photocomposition system, and adding incrementally the other capabilities that 
4it have described. This wil^i^ure compatability throughoiifethe system, and should re- 
sult in some operating economies from the very outset of system implementation, since 
it isT from computerized photocomposition that some of the greatest advantages of the 
EEPC would derive. 



Sources of Additional Data 

"A Concept for Applying Computer Technology to the Publication of Scientific 
Journals," by Harold E. Bamford, Jr., Journal of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. 62(4), 1972. 
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"The Editorial Processing Center," by Harold E. Bamford, Jr.; IEEE Transactions 
on Professional Communication, Vol. PC-16(3), September 1973. 

NTIS: Editorial Processing Centers-A Study to Determine Economic and 
Technical Feasibility 
Final Report (PB 234959) 

Part I - A Baseline Study of Current Journal Practices in theNLife Sciences 
(PB 234960) \ ^ 

Part II - A Review of Relevant Technology to the Publication of Scientific !^ 
and Technical Journals (PB 234961) 

Part III- The Design of Four System Configurations for ^Wishing Scientific 
and Technical Journals (PB 234962) 

Part IV- Survey of Authors, Reviewers and Subscribers to Journals in the 
Ufe Sciences (PB 234963) 

Part V - Economic Analysis of Journal Publishing in the Life Sciences 
(PB 234964) 

I 

EditoriahProcessing Centers, Feasibility and Promise, Aspen Systems Corp. and Westat, 
Inc., Rockville, MD, for the National Science Foundation, Office of Science Information 
Service, 1975, ^ 



Scientific Society Membership Survey. Availability and Use of Communication Facilities 
and Equipment, by Lois A. Green and Susn T. Hill, Westat, Inc., January 1975 (NTIS #PB 
243440/AS) 

"ANPAT-A Computer Editorial Program Developed at Easton Research Center," by 
,€rwin Jaffe, American Newspaper Publishers Association Research Institute /. Bulletin 
#974, October 10, 1968. 

'^Innovative Editorial Procedure: The Editorial Processing Center Concept^" by 
Lawrence H. Berul and Beth I. Y^Ttw\\X\ Proceedings of the 37th ASIS Annual Meeting, 
Vol. 11, October 13-17, 1974. 
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COTTAGE-INDUSTRY APPROACH TO COMPOSITION 



Description 

From its original socio-economic meaning, the^term "cottage industry'' has come to 
be applied loosely to any work people can do in their own homes. Contemporary trends 
in management, which move away from tight, formal structure 'and centralization of opera- 
tions toward greater flexibility and adaptibility, lend themselves to an integration of the 
cottage-industry concept into the functions of the ordinary business or editorial office. 

Scholarly publishers have used free-lance editors for years. Application of the cottage- 
industry concept to composition, however, is more recent, and has paralleled the growing 
acceptance of strike-on composition. In fact, the two most convenient applications of the 
cottage-industry concept to composition are for strike-on (especially typewriter) composi- 
tion, and the preparation of typescript copy that can be "read'* by an OCR scanner for 
input to a computer-driven photocomposition system (SEE: I.1.3-0CR for Author- 
Prepared Scannable Copy). More unusual would be the application of this concept to 
"stand-alone" photocomposition (because few people working at home are likely to have 
the equipment), or preparation of input for computerized photocomposition (such as mag- 
netic tape, floppy disc, or punched paper tape). 

In this cottage-industry approach to the preparation of camera- ready copy or OCR m- 
put for photocomposition, the publisher would locate typists with the skills and equip- 
ment necessary to produce the needed output. He would train these typists, if necessary, 
and provide them with guidehnes, blue-lined paper and typing elements (for typewriters 
that use interchangeable elements), and anything else they might need to perform their 
work (includi^lf typewriters, in some cases). The editorial office would assign copy to these 
typists, as appropriate, and monitor their work by telephone and face-to-face contact. Pay- 
ment would be a matter of individual negotiation. 

Benefits' 

Th^s approach to composition should increase the publisher's processing capability 
without fncreasing his basic operating costs or adding to the size of the in-house staff. 
The publisl)^ would pay the special typists only when they are actually working, and 
would pay no overhead on the work they provide. Thus,* when recruiting such persons, 
he need not be concerned about whether there might be enough work to keep them busy 
full-time, nor about developing excess capacity. Because of this, the publisher should be 
able Vo resppnd quickly and easily to peak workloads and control his publishing backlog, 
without paying a premium price. 

Applicability * y ^ 

The appropriateness of the cottage-industry approach to composition will depend on 
several factors. First, it must be compatible with the type of composition that the pub- 
, lisher uses, or wishes to use. (Of course, the capacity to "farm out" part of the composi- 
tion might be attractive enough in itself to determine the publisher's selection of composi- 
tion.) 

Second, there must be a pool of qualified and interested typists, with the required 
equipment in their homes. Whether this is so will depend in large measure on the size 
and type of community in which the publisher operates. Ordinarily, the community must 
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be of a certain size before such a system could b^'supported. We have found, however, that 
some academic presses have successfully applied this notion, even though they were located 
in small towns; the small "college town" is more likely to have the requisite talent pool 
than most other towns j3f similar size. / 

A third factor affecting the appr^i^riateness of the cottage-industry system is the 
character and size ^f the publishing <5peration. Serious management problems might re- 
sult if this were used as the ba^ mode of composition for a large operation. It would 
seem best suited to expanding the capacity of a relatively small-volume publisher with a 
need for flexibility within a limited budget. 

Management Considerations 

The publisher must carefully analyze his requirements for composition before he 
can tell whether the cottage-industry approach might be viable for his operation. He 
should informally investigate the labor pool in his area, to lean;i whether he might be 
able to recruit the desired personnel. He shpuld then begin to produce guidelines for 
typists to use in preparing copy, and recruit the needed personnel. In all likelihood, he 
will have to consider recruitment a continuing .activity. He should expect a certain 
amount of turnover; the best way to cope with it \yill be to have some qualified person- 
nel always in reserve, since little or no cost will be associated with this. 

Personnel recruited for this type of work should be carefully screened, since the re- 
quirements go considerably beyond those of ordinary typing. Some training or orienta- 
tion may be 'needed, even beyond the publisher's guidelines, for those who are selected^ 
The publisher should keep this as brief and simple as possible. One approach might be 
to give the applicant a manuscript that has already been proofread and composed. The 
new typist would have to interpret the proofreader's marks and produce smooth copy. 
The result could be compared with the manuscript as actually composed, to point out 
problems, misunderstandings, and questions. 

If these special typists are using typewriters with interchangeable elements, the pub- 
lisher may have to purchase some of these and furnish them to the typists, either for the 
production of OCR-scannable copy or for straight typewriter composition. This should 
not be a m^or expense, sixice these elements generally cost less than $30.00 each. If the 
typists are producing scannable^py for OCR, the publisher will have to explain the im- 
portance of proper adjustment oithe typewriter, and should process some^brief samples 
of work produced on each machine, to insure that the adjustment is satisfactory,. 
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LARGE SOCIETY AS PUBLISHING SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR SMALLER SOCIETIES 



Description 



Most large scientific and engineering societies or federations have active publishing pro- 
grams, producing journals, monographs, books, and special documents. To produce them, the 
large societies usually have^ sizable in-house editorial offices, supervised by professional manag- 
ing editors, and staffed with qualified copy editors. Sometimes the society has in-house graphic 
artists and design specialists. In addition, the society that has this type of facility will have es- 
tablished the cost-accounting procedures and mechanisms necessary for the efficient manage- 
ment of a publishing operation. 

In the small society that publishes, things are usually very different. Often there is no 
managing editor at all, the executive editor must try to oversee both the content and the busi- 
ness aspects of the society's publication(s). In most cases, he has no real qualifications for 
dealing with the latter, whatever he knows, he has learned through hard, sometimes expen- ^ 
sive, experience. 

It seems only logical that, at least in some cases, larger societies should function on 
behalf of the smaller ones as ''publishing service bureaus." And, in fact, a number of large so- 
cieties and federations do so. Their editorial and business-office personnel work on the smal- 
ler societies' journals, either by assigning certain persons to them full-time, or by proratmg 
the time of personnel who deal with the publications of both societies. The larger society also 
prorates some of its facility costs to the smaller society. The managing editor of the large so- 
ciety handles all business arrangements needed for the small societies' journals (printing and 
distribution, reprint rights, and the like), either as part of his own society's contracts for these 
services, or as separate contracts. 

The small society provides an executive editor, associate editors, and referees. These per- 
sons and the small society bear complete editorial responsibility for the journal. \ 



This type of arrangement permits small societies to publish that might not otherwise be 
able to afford to do so. For those that could produce a journal, it permits them to publish 
more economically than if they had to supply editorial facilities and to contract for printing^ 
services on their own. ^Application of the irranaging editor's expertise to the needs of the small 
society's journal is almost certain to result in better services at a lower cost than would be 
obtained if the small society had to fend for itself. Moreover, the small^society's journal is 
likely to be published at a level of technical sophistication far beyond that which the society 
itself could attain. . ^' *^ 

Problems and Limitations ^ 

Most applications of this idea seem to work quite satisfactorily for all parties, but there 
are some potential problems, both in establishing thV arrangement and in making it work. 
Small societies may be reluctant to seek the help of a larger one, either because they feel 
themselves to be in competition, or because they fear that they might lose control of a pub- 
lication produced through the larger society. If the larger society takes the initiative and offers 
the service to the smaller one, its good intentions may be misinterpreted. 




Benefits 
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Once the arrangement is established, problems may arise if for some reason the smaller 
society is unable to bear its full share of the financial burden of publishing, particularly if the 
larger society finds it publishing program in financial difficulty. 

Problems may arise, too, if differences of opinion develop over how the smaller society's 
journal should be produced. This is particularly possible if the large society experiments with 
new production techniques (such as photocomposition), or if readers of the small society's- 
journal become unhappy about the way it is produced or distributed. 

Applicability 

This type of arrangement is most likely to develop between large and small societies 
with shared disciplinary interests. In some ways, this may be appropriate (e.g., so that copy 
editors can work on both societies! publications), in other areas, such as printing, this may be 
irrelevant. It is nevertheless a fact of life that it would be difficult to persuade a publisher 
specializing in physics to make his facility and services available to a society wishing to pub* 
lish a journal in sociology. 

Management Considerations 

The most important consideration in establishing an arrangement of this sort is that the 
large society have an effective and sufficiently detailed system for accounting for the costs of 
the facilities and services it provides to the smaller society. Each journal should be treated 
as a separate cost center. Record-keeping must be detailed enough to permit accurate distri- 
bution of shared costs. 

The managing editor of the large society must make sure that the executive editor of 
the small society's journal (and its executive officer) understands clearly what services are 
being provided and their basis. The arrangement should be periodically reviewed, to insure 
that itVorks properly and that both t>artiesare satisfied. 
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JOINT PUBLISHING 



Description ' * 

Joint publisiiing is exactly what its name suggests. Two or more organizations (societies, 
academic institutions, or other organizations) band together to produce a single publication, 
or series of publications. The publication might be a journal, a monograph or monograph series, 
a book, a manual, or some other special publication. 

. The division of labor and responsibility can vary. Each of the participants might be re- 
sponsible for providing a portion of the contents of the publication. Responsibility for copy 
editing (if any) and composition could be divided, assumed by on^articipant on behalf of 
all, or secured by contract. The publication would have a design that all participants approve, 
and all contributions would be compatible with this. Printing and distribution would be per- 
formed under contract, as in the gase of a normal publication. Reprint rights could be shared. 



Benefits 

Joint publishing could ^be an attractive means of disseminating material with cross- 
disciplinary appeal. In such a case, each of the participating publishers would presumably rep- 
resent one of the disciplines in which the publication would be useful. Each publisher would 
thus represent an area of special competence, and could thus make a unique contribution to 
the quality of the publication. ^ 

Joint publishing might also be attractive if the cooperating publishers were too small for 
any of them to be able to bear the expenses of publishing, or to produce enough material to 
publish aloneg 

Whatever the circumstances of the participating publishers, joint publishing would pro- 
vide a ready-made mechanism for joint promotion and marketing. The joint publication would 
automatically be exposed to a larger, broader audience than that represented by any one of 
the participating publishers. 

Problems and Limitations ^ 

Joint publishing can suffer problems in coordination, scheduling, and resource alloca- 
tion. Coordination will be easiest if one of the participants is assigned managerial responsi- 
bility for the entire operation, but it may be difficult to make this assignment, for social rea- 



, sons. Generally speaking, the gravity of this type of problem will depend on the number of 
participants involved. 




ApplicabUity 

As we have already suggested, joint publishing may be an attractive way of publishing 
on cross-disciplinary subjects, or for pooling the resources of several small publishers. Even 
in the latter case, cooperation will probably be easier to achieve if the participating publishers 
represent slightly different fields, with some areas of common interest. 
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Management Considerations 

To the extent that a joint publishing program uses non-don2*ed services or facilities (i.e., 
some processing is done in the central office of any of th^ participants), it will call for good 
cost-accounting, and the participants will have to agree on a formula for apportioning costs. 
In addition, some mechanism will have to be worked out for the individual participants' con- ^ 
tribution to costs incurred jointly (such as printing and distribution), and for sharing income 
from sale of the publication and reprints. 

Promotional activities will be most effective if they are planned jointly, or at least co- 
ordinated among the participants. 
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COMPUTER SYSTEMS FOR ESTIMATING PRINTING COSTS 



Description x 

Computer-assisted estimating is a recent development in the printing industry; only 
within the last year has it begun to be used on a significant scale. Several different sys- 
tems are available, and their capabilities vary widely. Most of them, however, use mini- 
computer systems designed specifically for the planning and estimating of printing jobs. 
They can provide extremely detailed estimates of the costs of a given job, based on the 
customer's specifications and the planter's equipment. 

s 

Benefits , 

, These systems permit Ihe printers who use them to provide more accurate estima- 
tions of cost than were previously possible. The estimates are much morexietailed, too, 
than was possible with manual processing. With computerized estimating systems, it is 
possible to taljie into account even such details as paper-grain direction and drying time.^ 
These systems also make it possible to project alternative production plans, and in- 
stantaneously estimate their costs. This makes it much easier to optimize the specifica- 
tions of a printing job. 



Applicability 

Computer-assisted estimating systems are designed for the printer, not the publisher. 
They do not take into account elements of cost other than those associated directly with 
printing and binding. The printer who has one, however, should be able to provide better 
service to his publisher client, and help the client to ensure that his publication is pro- 
duced ip the most economical way possible. 

Sources of Additional Data 

"Now . . . Computerized Estimating," by Donald H. Go\Amm\ Printing Reproduction^ 
January 1969. 

The Graphic Communications Computer Association Section of Printing Industries of 
America offers seminars and workshops on this topic from time to time. For further informa- 
tion contact Capital Systems Group. 
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SPECIAL USES 




AGE CHARGES 



Description 

Page charges wefe first introduced in the 1930's. Ever since then, they have been a con- 
troversial, though effek;{iv^ method of defraying some of the costs of scientific publishing. 
Page charges are levied oh tlie notion that it is in the interest of the sponsor of a research pro- 
ject to have the project's Wsults publicized to the scientific community. According to this 
theory, the sponsor (nonhe author) will pay page charges in order to have the author's work 
made known. Patenttf, of course, this is not always true; thus, page charges are usually volun- 
tary, so as not to deny publication to a meritorious author whose sponsor will not or cannot 
pay for an article's publication. 

Many journals go no further than asking that authors pay a certain page charge, if they 
can. Others have gone further, and try to use the page-charge concept in special ways. We 
shall briefly describe and discuss some of these special uses. 

Some editors have avoided levying page charges on all of the pages in an article. Rather, , 
they have tied the idea of page charges to that of a page-limit for journal articles (page limits 
are quite common, even in journals that do not have page charges). In these cases,^^age charg- 
es are assessed only on pages in excess of the number allotted to each article. These charges 
are obligatory, not voluntary, and are calculated to insure that they will at least cover the cost 
of publishing the additional pages. A few editors have found it necessary tO use both this type 
of page charge and the more usual, comprehensive charge. In this case, the basic charge may 
be voluntary, but the one assessed on pages exceeding the author's basic allocation is compul- 
sory. 

Another special use of page charges involves giving preferential treatment to the authors 
who pay them, or who pay them promptly. Authors who pay page charges very promptly 
may have the charge discounted. Other forms of preferential treatment include speedier han- 
dling and publication, or higher-quality composition than is used for other papers in. the jour- - 
nah 

Very similar to the preceding idea is the possibility of not having all-inclusive page char- 
ges, but offering special treatment to,the papers of authors willing to pay for it. Once again, 
this special treatment usually takes the form of rapid publication or high-quality composition. 
For example, a journal that uses author-prepared copy may offer to typeset papers, for a fee 
based on the number of p4|ges of composed copy. Authors who pay page charges may be given 
a certain number of "free" reprints, \yhile others have to buy them, or receive a much smaller 
number. 

The idea in all of these possibilities is that the author should have available certain cost- 
ly options (speedy publication, typesetting of his paper, or as much room in the journal as he 
needs lo present his message), but that he or his sponsor should pay for these options. 

Benefits . 

The general advantage of the three practices we have described is that they permit the 
journal to offer the author special treatment of his manuscript, even though it is costly, with- 
out risking financial disaster for the journal. One of the basic dilemmas in scientific commu- 
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nication-and particularly in scientific publishing-is the question of how to apportion the 
costs of communicating scientific information. The basic notion behind page charges is that 
the author or his sponsor should bear a large part of this cost. The idea behind the special 
uses of page charges that we have just described goes one step further: if, in a scientific jour- 
nal, some items are more expensive to publish than others, the producers of those particular 
items should bear the added cost, rather than having this distributed among all producers. 

The assessment of heavy charges against pages that exceed the author's allotment has 
another advantage: it encourages brevity, without prohibiting longer articles. 

Problems and Limitati<His 

If authors who voluntarily pay page charges, or who pay mandatory page charges very^ | 
promptly, are given special treatment, the editor or journal may be criticized for discriminat- 
ing against the author who cannot afford to pay. This is unfortunate, but little can be done 
about it. If the journal's policy were to be scrupulously even-handed, there would be no page 
charges, or no preferential handling of the manuscripts of authors who can pay the charges. ^ 
In the first case, the journal that had found page charges necessary might be unable to con- 
tinue publishing. In the second case, there would be little incentive for authors to pay the 
characs, with the result that the journal would once more be in financial trouble. Thus, if a 
journal is to have page charges at all, it is in its interest to compensate authors in some way 
for the money they spend, even though the result seems unfair to the author who cannot 
afford to pay. " > r 

It may help somewhat to state the proposition somewhat differently, as in the third op- 
tion that we described earher. namely, to offer special handling at a fee commensurate with 
the increased cost to the publisher, rather than impose a comprehensive page charge. A diffi- 
culty may arise here if the special handling (e.g., composed copy) concerns services that were 
formerly offered free of charge. Nevertheless, disgruntlement may be minimized if charges 
are presented in this guise. , • < 

Another, more fundamental, objection to the general concept of page charges is that 
they stave off financial disaster in the short term, without doing anything to improve the ba- 
sic economics of publishing. The result, according to this argument; is that the journal, to re- 
main solvent, must continually raise its page charges. At a certain point, most authors become 
unwilling or unable to pay, and disaster strikes anyway, tii the meantime, the journal manage- 
ment has been shielded from harsh reality, and has not been motivated to develop better ways 
of producing the journal. This argument undoubtedly has merit, but need not be taken en- 
tirely at face value in its more extreme form. Rather, it should be construed as an argument 
against relying exclusively on page charges to prevent financial problems. 

Applicability 

Page charges of any sort are generally considered when a journal is in financial trouble. 
The considerations that determine adoption or rejection of page charges are at least as much 
matters of organizational policy as they are technical, however, in this area we can offer lit- 
tle guidance. 

Page charges on material in excess of the basic article page budget, however, seem to us » 
a special case. This type of charge might be an attractive possibility even for journals that 
would not consider imposing a basic, comprehensive page charge. Use of thi&special charge [ 
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would, on the one hand, encourage authors to stay within the number of pages allotted to 
them. At the same time, it would make available to them additional space, should they want 
or need it, but without burdening other authors or the journal with additional. expense* 

Management Considerations 

To apply page charges of any sort, the managing editor must have a reasonably '<:Iear 
idea oiwhat it actually costs to publish a page in his journal. Ideally ,^this figure should be 
broken da^ according to the various steps in publishing, editing, typesetting, make-ready, 
printing, a^dCiiisiribution. Such a cost breakdown may be surprisingly difficult to obtain. 
The printer can probably help in this, although he may allocate his costs in such a way that 
accurate analysis in the terms we suggest is difficult. - ' 

The managing editor, or the policy-making body, may decide that page charges need 
not cover all costs of publishing. Irr^any event, the charge or charges shouid be established 
within the framework of an understanding of publishing costs, expressed in terms of cost-per- 
page. Moreover, these costs should be periodically re-calculated, so thai the manager may 
know how the charges relate to actual costs per punished- p^ge*.^ > 

Sources of Additional Data ' ^ , ^ 

"Page Charges: Who Should Pay for Primary Journal fubji cation?" by Ma rjorie Seal; 

Economics of Scientific Publications, Council of Biology Editors, Washington, D.C., 1973. 
"Financing a Multijoumal System in the 1970's," by JohnK. CnxmUEEE Transactions 

on Professional Communication, Vol. PC-16(3), September 1973. \ 
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REPRINT ^OOKS 

\ 

Description 

Reprint books are books whose contents consist primarily or exclusively of reprinted 
journal articles. The articles may come from a single journal, several journals pro^wed 
by a single publisher, or journals produced by several publishers. The articles are selected 
for their pertinence to a theme that the publisher considers timely and of broad interest 

In its simplest form, a reprint book would consist of nothing more than a serieH of 
reprinted articles, arranged into some sort of logical sequence, and provided with an ^ 
troduction and table of contents. In a more elaborate version, the articles might be aV 
notated, their bibliographies expanded, additional text produced to provide transition 
from one article to the next, and indexes prepared. In any event, the articles would not 
be recomposed, off-prints of the original articles would be used as camera-ready copy for 
the book. (As a result, if the reprinted articles were drawn from several sources, there ^ 
would almost inevitably be inconsistencies in the physical appearance of the reprint 
book's contents^ . 

Two examples of this form of dissemination are the collection entitled Energy, Use, . 
Conservation, and Supph\ published by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and the lEEE/PKESS Selected Reprint Series, published by the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronic^ Engineers, Inc. 

Benefits 

The most obvious appeal of reprint books lies in their potential for generating in- 
come'^'fetthe sponsor. Since the cost of composition would be limited to the preparation 
of supplements materials (table of contents, .introduction, index, etc.), the cost of pro- 
ducing the book should be relatively modest. Therefore, pricing the book so as to more 
than recover Gdsts should not be difficult. 

nt books' revenue-generating appeal, however, is merely one aspect of the fact 
they re-use information that has already been processed. For most publishers (and 
users) of scientific information, this re-use should be attractive in itself. There has been 
considerable discussion In recent years concerning possibilities for making maximum use 
of individual scientific communications and items of literature, the reprint book would of- 
fer one relatively inexpensive way of increasing the rate of'it^age of at least part of the 
literature. 

Another benefit, still closely related to the preceding one, lies in the visibility and ex- 
posure that reprint books provide for both publisher and author. By their nature, reprint 
books are used to appeal to relatively broad audiences, which normally consist of more \1 
persons thin subscribe to the journal or journals from which the reprints are drawn. Thus, ^ 
the book serves to acquaint some individuals with the .sponsor and authors, and may have 
some beneficial impact on society membership or subscription to the journals from which 
the reprints are drawn. * f 

Problems and Limitations 

The prospective publisher may have some difficulty in selecting a topic for a reprint 
book. For the book to be successful, it must have^th a substantial audience and a sub- 
stantial, reasonably recent, literature to draw on. Oi^timizing the match between the audi- 
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ence and the literature will probably require intimate familiarity with both, awareness of 
current fashions in the discipline under consideration, and a certain sensitivity to publish- 
ing opportunities. 

A second problem lies in the selection of articles to be included in the reprint book. . 
This may require an extensive bibliographic search, similar to that which would be per- 
formed for a state-of-the-art review. Should the articles to be included in the reprint 
book come from many disparate sources, practical problems might arise in obtaining per- 
mission to reprint some of them. ^ 

Applicability 

As mentioned in the preceding section, a successful reprint book requires both a siz- 
able audience and a sizable literature. The idea is particularly attractive if the publisher 
can identify topics that are exceptionally timely, have especially broad appeal, or both. 
(More narrowly focused reprint books may be attractive, for non-economic reasons, if the 
publisher can be certain that there is an audience large enough to at least assure the re- 
covery of the costs of production.) Also essential for the book's success would be the 
availability of promotional mechanisms that would enable the publisher to reach his audi- 
ence; these mechanisms might include purchased or rented mailing lists, advertising in wide- 
circulation journals, etc. 

Management Considerations 

The publisher would have to support the editorial effort required to identify, acquire, 
evaluate, select, and obtain permission to use articles in the book. He would also have to 
bear'^he cost of producing, promoting, and distributing the book. He would need to have, 
or have access to, an order-fulfillment service. There should not be any extraordinary re- 
quirements for equipment, software, training, or personnel. 
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REPRINT JOURNAL 



Description 

As used here, the term "reprint journal" refers to a journal made up entirely of 
papers that have already appeared in other journals. Its purpose is to provide convenient 
access to literature on a certain topic, without the complexities or costs associated with 
starting a new journal. . ' 

'The editors of the reprint journal woufd select articles from existling journak, obtain 
reprints of them, and (with the publishers' permission, of course) assemble them for print- 
ing in a journal format. Ideally, none of the papers would be recomposed.^i;esumably, 
some cutting and pasting would be necessary for make-up of the new journal. If there 
were great disparities in the page sizes or formats of the source journals, some pag^rs^ 
might have to be composed afresh. If this were necessary, it should probably be done 
with a typewriter or other strike-on device. The journal would be printed and distributed 
in the usual fashion. 

Each article would carry a notice identifying the journal in which it originally ap- 
^ ^ peared, and giviftg the original date of publication, to facilitate proper citation. Authors 

with manuscripts in the area covered by the reprint journal would be directed to submit ♦ 
to one of the source journals. Some original material might be created for the reprint 
journal, but this should be kept to a minimum, to control cost. 

A 

Benefits * 

The reprint journal would be primarily a service to readers in a particular field. It 
would assemble for them, from disparate sources, articles of potential interest^as a con- 
venience, it would do this aV minimal cost. It should also tend to increase the visibility of } 
the reprinted articles, exposing them to persons who might not otherwise have seen them, 
so authors might also benefit from the concept. 

Problems and Limitations 

The first problem that might face the editor of such a journal would be difficulty in 
obtaining permission to use reprints in this way. If the reprint journal were to be sponsored 
by a society that publishes a number of journals, and the reprints (or most of them) were 
to be drawn from the society's other journals, this problem should Hot be too serious. 
Basically, the editor of a reprint journal must persuade the editors of the other journals 
that his readers would be different from theirs-that he would not siphon off readers, or 
•V* compete with the source journals. 

The second problem is purely mechanical. As we said earlier, great variation in the 
physical characteristics (size and format) of the source journals could make it difficult to 
"homogenize" them into a new journal. A certainr amount of variation would, no doubt, 
. be tolerable; if, however, source journals were of very different sizes, with different line 
. lengths, recomposition might be necessary. 
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Applicability * 

The idea of a reprint journal is likely to work best in topics that are inherently c^oss- 
disciplinary, or in ones which have not developed strong identities of their own. For the 
idea to have merit, a literature must exist, but it must be scattered. If the literature is 
distributed among a small number of regular journals (say, four or five), the possibility 
that the reprint journal would compete with its sources is a strong one, and the service 
that it wo\ild provide would not be very significant. At the other extreme, should the re- 
print journal try to draw articles from too many sources (s^y^ more than 30) the editor 
might encounter difficulty in monitoringthe original journals and managing relations with 
their editors. 

Management Considerations 

First, the person considering the introduction of a reprint journal should have a topic 
with the characteristics outlined above. (Alternatively, .§pmeone contemplating the creation 
of a new journal should ask whether a reprint journal might not meet the user community's 
needs, at a lower B^ost.) If adequate publishing opportunities in the selected topic exist, but 
are scattered among several other areas, the topic may be a good candidate for a reprint 
journal. 

In this cas^, the interested persons should contact the editors of the journals that might 
serve as sources, and explore the possibilitj^^of arranging to use selected articles in the reprint 
journal. In the case of a society proposing to create a reprint journal out of the contents, 
of its own journals, the situation would be relatively simple. 

If satisfactory arrangements can be made, the sponsor will want to select an editorial 
board and'editor(s), in the usual way. The editors will monitor the source journals and 
select items for the reprint journal. The decision involved in this will presumably hinge 
more on topical relevance than on quality, since the articles will already have been refereed. 
It may be possible for the editors of the reprint journal to receive titles of forthcoming 
articles in the source journals, and thus make their selection before the source journals 
have been printed and distributed. Cutting and pasting will probably be necessary for 
make-up of the new journal, but this should not require in-house personnel; it can prob- 
ably be done better and less expensively by the printer. Quality control (corrections and 
alterations) should be a very minor consideration, since the papers will already be in final 
form. Aside from the editoi^the only staff needed for such a journal should be secretarial 
personnel, to help asg^mbK^he issues and maintain liaison with the source journals. 

1^ . 
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BOUND, INDEXED JOURNAL VOLUME 
FOR SALETOLIBRAI 



Description 

Libraries generally have to make their own provisions for binding thejoumals that they 
subscribe to. This costs b^th time and money. The time journals spend in the bindery is of- 
ten quite long-s(^ long that some libraries enter multiple subscriptions to cert£n jous^iids, in 
order to keep one set on the shelf while another is being bound, ThjEs is very expensive, an4^ 
many libraries cannot afford it. There is also the problem that, by the time a volume year is 
over, and it is time to bind the issues, individual numbers may have been lost or physically 
damaged. This, too, leads some libraries, when they can afford it, to enter multiple subscrip- ^ 
tions to the journals they need most. 

It may be worthwhile for publishers to offer libraries and other institutional subscribers 
a special option to help them cope with the binding problem. When an institution subscribes 
to a journal, it could be given the option of reserving a bound volume at year's end. This cu- 
mulation would contain an index to the entire volume, and would be sent to the library short- 
ly after the last issue iji the volume. The publisher would record orders for the bound cumu- 
lations at subscription time, and would increase the press run for each number of the journal 
enough to providCvthe needed number of cumulations at the end of the volume year. As soon 
as the last issue of the journal was printed, the cumulations would be bound and sent to the 



institutions that ordered them. 

Benefits x ^ 

Both the library and the publisher might benefit from this idea^The library would be 

saved the inconvenience of having journals out of circulation while they are being bound, 

and would oe sure of having a complete, physically perfect set of journal issues in its annual 

cumulation, without having to replace lost or damaged issues. 

The pubhsher might be able to generate some additioi^l revenue, if he could price the 

annual cumulation in such a way as to make it less expensive for libraries to order the special 

volume than it would be for them to order an additional subscription and make their own 

arrangements foj/ binding. 

Problems and Limitations 

Careful, accurate cost-analysis and pricing are essential to the success of this idea. In ad- 
dition to understanding his own costs, the publisher should be aware of the incidence of mul- . 
tiple subscriptions among his institutional subscribers, and the costs that they generally pay 
to have his journal bound. He must compete with the libraries* binderies or binding contrac- 
tors^ and, should he miscalculate his price, he might find himself without an audience. In the 
case of libraries that take out multiple subscriptions to his journal, he may also be compet- 
ing With himself. Thus, he cannot afford to offer the special cumulations at a price less at- 
tractive for him than that of a journal subscription, unless he can be sure that the new option 
will find many i^ore buyers than the old one. 

Applicability 

This idea should be worth investigating for any journal that has a significant number of 
libraries among its subscribers. ^ r\ 
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Management Considerations 

As we have already pointed out, implementation of this idea should be preceded by a 
very thorough cost-analysis. Without this, the publisher may find himself without buyers, 
and losing money on the proposition^ Even with this type of analysis, however, the actual 
demand for the special cumulation is, a critical variable which may be difficult to predict. 
One way of introducing the option w^ith minimum risk would be to announce its availability 
at subscription-renewal time, but make it clear that, should demand be insufficient, the op- 
tion would be cancelled. The publisher, on the basis of the cost-analysis he will have per- 
formed before announcing the option, should know where his break-even point will be (i.e., 
the number of orders needed to meet production costs). Should he receive enough orders to 
enable the option to break even, he can go ahead and plan to produce the cumulation. Other- 
wise, he will notify all subscribers who have ordered the extra option that there was not, 
enough demand to justify it, and return their money. 'ZZ::^ 
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PROMOTE SEPARATES (REPRINTS) 



iption 

Traditionally, most scientific publishers have viewed the distribution of separates, or 
reprints, as a service to authors and readers. A number of reprints are generally given, as 
a courtesy, to the author of a journal article- especially if he pays page charges. Readers 
have generally been advised to order reprints from authors, when the authors supply runs 
out, the publisher will sell them to individual readers, on request. 

Several scientific publishers suggest that this view is mistaken. They say that the sale 
of separates can generate considerable revenue, and make a substantial contribution to the 
development and maintenance of viability for a scientific publishing operation. 

Composition is the most expensive single component of most scientific publishing, 
averaging about 50% of total production costs. In the. case of separates, composition has 
already been done and paid for as part of basic journal production. Development of a 
market for separates thus amortizes the cost of composition over a larger number of copies. 

Separates can 6i?*produced in two ways. During journal printing, the publisher may 
"overprint," or exceed the required number of copies by some speciGeil figure. ^Allema- 
tively, or additionally, separates may be produced after the journal itself has been printed, 
using special "reprint" presses. These presses are designed exclusively for low-cost, short- 
run printing, and are much less expensive to use than the larger presses used in book-work. 
(The publisher has an optimization problem here. Depending on the number of separates 
desired, it may be'preferable to merely overprint the desired number of copies, dr use a 
combination pf overprinting and reprinting.) 

Separates, then, can be produced for a comparatively modest increase in the cost of 
pubhshing a journal. They can be priced, however, at a rate much higher than that charged 
for each article in the journal, if we compute the price per article as a fraction of th^ total 
subscription price. (Consider, for example, a hypothetical monthly journal. The jourrial 
carries an average of ten articles in each issue, and sells for $25 per year. The price per ar- 
ticle is thus about 21^, the average price per article for separates would probably range 
from $1 to $2.) 

Of course, demand for the journ^is much greater than that for separates, and is so 
partly because the price of an articlefin the journal package is low€g;than that of the same 
article purchased as a separate. Our^point, though, i^, that a relatively small increase in the 
distribution of separates may have a very favorable effect on the ,publisher*s overall finan- 
cial outlook, because the difference between manufacturing cost and price is far greater in 
the case of separates than in the case of articles' in tHe journal itself Jn fact, publishers 
who have made a conscious effort to develop sepajates- as a source of revenue generally cal- 
culate the cost of manufacture and distribution f^^ach separate, then establish a price sev- 
eral times higher. 

Promotion of separates as a source ol^income can go far beyond advertising. Several 
other entries in this Guide are concepi€a with promoting the awareness of journal contents, 
thi§ should result in at least som^^crease in the demand for separates. The publisher can 
go still further, however. AM^st one scientific publisher now solicits a certain nujnber of 
invited papers for journ^l^ublication, based on their anticipated appeal as separates. This 
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is an interesting reversal of traditional practice. Ordinarily, if a paper by a particularly dis- 
tinguished scientist were to appear in a journal, the ^editor would specify a larger-thaa-- - 
usual number of offprints or reprints. In the present case, this is inverted, a large demand 
for reprints is considered the objective, and thie editor tries to locate authors and topics 
that can reach this. ' ^ < 

Benefits ^ ^ 

The immediate, concrete benefit of the development of separates as a source of reve- 
^nue is added income for the journal. A successful program for the sale of separates can 
help to mitigate the unfavoraKfT etTonomics of journal publishing. There are other bene- 
fits, however, that are lelKtaagit^^e. The development of a martlet for separates generally 
means broadening the audieqce'and the appeal of the scientific pubHsher, or reaching more 
readers. Aside from the "spillover" effect it might have on journal subscriptions (and mem- 
bership, if the publisher is a scientific society), enlargement of the publisher's audience 
should be beneficial for his Qthfer activities: special publications, meetings, and the like. 

Problems and Limitations 

Although a separate article can be sold at a price much higher than that of an article 
appearing in a journal, there are expenses associated with distributing it that must be in- 
cluded in its price. First, the publisher must pay for the storage of the reprints. Ordi- 
narily, he will store them at the^^rinter's or have the printer arrange for tH|^r storage. The 
cost of this is not high, but it c6nti|iues, and it grows with each title added to the inven- 
tory. V, U ^ 

Second, the publisher nr>ust pay the costs of order-fulfillment. This involves receiving 
and recording grders, transmitting them to the printer (or whoever stores the separates), 
locating the separates for each order, and mailing them. In addition, the publisher must 
pay for the filing and bookkeeping associated with the dale of reprints: 

Finally, the cost of advertising separates must be considered an expense that their 
sale should defray. 

In some areas,, the demand for sepyates may be so small that they are worth little 
investment and promotion. This is most likely in very narrowly focused areas th^at involve 
extremely small groups of people. In any field,* however, no. matter how broad, the de- 
mand for reprints will be extremely uneven. The likely state of affairs is that a relatively 
small number of papers will prove extremely popular, with little demand for the remain- 
der. The editor may be able to predict which articles will have unusual potential for sale 
as reprints, and have a substantial number of these prepared as separates when the journal 
is printed. It would probably be worthwhile to feature the titles of some of these broad- 
appeal articles in the materials that promote the separates program. * 

Applicability 

This idea is most appropriate in fields in which the potential audience for individual , 
articles extends significantly beyond the subscription bases of the journals in which these 
articles appear. In tte^ase of basic research, or very narrowly focused topics, this appeal 
may not exist. Even hSte^ however, it may be possible to identify certain articles that 
should appeal to a wider audience than that which subscribes to the journal. 
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Management Considerations 

The publications manager who wishes to develop an active program oAeparates-dis- 
tribution must do four things. Mle must develop some notion of whether a market for 
separates exists. He must analyze and understand his manufacturing costs, so that he can 
develop a sensible system of pricing separates. He must select one or more approaches to 
promoting the separates (several methods are described elsewhere in the Guide). Finally, 
he must be sure that his order-fulfilhnent mechanism can accommodate an increase in the 
demand for separates. 
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SECTION II 

PRINT-ON-PAPER ALTERNATIVES TO 
CONVENTIONAL PUBLICATION 



Some interesting possibilities have been developed for ffroducing some- 
what non-conventional publications, while still adhering to the print-on-paper 
medium. Several possibDities of this type are described in this section of the 
Guide. r 



\ 
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SYNOPTICS 

Description v 
Brief articles have been given several names, "brief literatures," "condensates," "synoptics/* 
etc. Of these, the one that has acquired greatest currency (though it is by no means universally 
used) is "synoptic." The precise specifications of a synoptic (length, organization, content, format, 
and so forth) vary from one publisher to another, but a general definition is not particularly 
difficult. 

Gordon Dugger, of the American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, has defined a 
synoptic as: 

a concise presentation of the key ideas and results of a longer paper or report in an 
easily grasped and directly usable form, including the definitions, assumptions, and 
input data essential to the understanding and use of the product (output) presented. 
The product may be an equation, a design, a concept, a figure, a table, a design cri- 
terion, a technique, or a combination of such things. This requireinent for direct 
usability sets a Synoptic apart from an abstract or the traditional conclusions section 
of a paper. A Synoptic is backed up by a full paper or report and is reviewed by ex- 
perts before publication, these characteristics set it apart from the Notes published 
* in our journals. 

Synoptics are different from abstracts in another way, too. they are significantly longer. Most 
journals that publish synoptics have settla^on a two-page limit (about 1200 words). Thus, whereas 
an abstract might be about 5% of the lengtn of a full article (and would almost never re'^h 10% of 
the article's length), a synoptic would be about 20-40% as long as the average journal article. 

Because the synoptic's informational and intellectual integrity must be as high as the full- 
length article's, synpotics must be author-prepared. 
^ A journal that publishes synoptics will provide for the ordering of the full-length papers, 

each journal issue would carry price and address information as required (some journals have 
special order-fomi cards bound or inserted in each issue, to simplify the reader's task). The pub- 
lisher could then fulfill orders for the full-length articles directly, or arrange for orders to be 
filled from an external depository. 

Author-prepared manuscript may be used as camera-ready copy for make-up of the syn- 
optic journal, for the full-length articles (which will be distributed on demand, as separates), 
or both. 

Full-length articles could be disseminated on microfiche, either exclusively, or as an al- 
ternative to hard-copy. The publisher might prepare bound or microfilmed editions of all pa- 
, pers that had been synopsized in the journal, for sale to libraries. 

Benefits 

Synoptics can be attractive to reader, author, and publfsher. Because of their concise- 
ness, the reader can cover more articles without investing more time, or reduce the amount of 
time invested in "skimming" current literature. 

For the publisher, synoptics can significantly reduce production costs, because they save 
^ paper. The publisher, therefore, can produce a slimmer journal, or he can publish more items 
within the same page budget, reducing the joumaPs backlog. 
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In addition, publishing synoptics allows both the publisher and the author more flexi- 
bility and scope than they have with conventional articles. Since a page-limitation will be ap- 
plied to the synoptics, there is no need to limit the number of pages in the full-length articles 
(which may be priced according to their length, so as to assure recovery of duplicating costs). 
The author, therefore, is free to make his communication as long as he thinks it needs to be, 
the publisher can accommodate long communications as well as short ones, so long as they 
can be synopsized. 



Problems and Limitations 

Authors may resist conversion to synoptics for two reasons. First, the scheme requires 
that they produce three versions of their communications-full text, abstract, and synoptic. 
Second, if a journal converts only part of its contents to synoptics, those authors whose articles 
are carried in the brief format may feel that, at least by implication, their articles are considered 
inferior to those printed in full. 

At the same time, if fulfillment of orders for full text is not rapid and efficient, users may 
be dissatisfied. 

Adoption of synoptics constitutes a significant, visible departure from conventional prac- 
tice, and the publisher should be prepared for some negative reactions. 

Management Considerations 

If the conversion to synoptic communications is to be successful, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the journal editors) be committed to the scheme, prepared to work with authors who 
have difficulty adjusting to the new format, and ready to weather some criticism. The editor 
and publisher should be prepared to make clear the benefits of synoptics, to offset any un- 
happiness that authors or readers may express at the change. 

The best way to introduce this scheme is probably for the publisher simply to decide^ 
that it is worthwhile, and announce it, rather than surveying authors and readers before im- 
plementation to determine whether they would accept the change. Because it is novel, this 
method of publishing will inevitably encounter some resistance, the publisher must be pre- 
pared to accept this. He must also try to introduce the change in such a way as to minimize 
any impression that use of synoptics degrades communication or implies distinctions in quality. 
For example, it might better to convert all (or almost all) of a journaPs contents to synoptics, 
rather than intermix synoptics with full-length articles. If the two formats are intermixed, 
some authors and readers will infer that the articles that are treated synoptically are in some 
way inferior or less significant than papers published in full. It is important that the synoptic 
be considered a citable, formal publication, eligible for awards. 

The publisher will have to prepare guidelines for authors to use in writing the synoptic 
versions of their articles. These guidelines should be very carefully prepared, in order to mini- 
mize the authors' burden in preparing a third version of their communications. 

Special hardware and software will be required only if the publisher wishes to automate 
the distribution of full-text articles or wishes to distribute them in microform. Office copying 
equipment may be used for reproduction of the full-length articles. 

It is important that fulfillment of orders for full articles be prompt and efficient, but in 
most cases the publisher's regular system for distributing reprints can be adapted to serve this 
purpose. The publisher must understand that the duplication and distribution of the full ar- 
ticles is different from the regular handling of reprints. In the synoptic system, a depository 
must be created for the full articles, these will probably be reproduced only on demand, or 
in limited quantity after the first orders have been received. 
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Editorial personnel must blKamiliar with the pubhsher's requirements (stylistic and or- 
ganizational) for synoptics, and able to explain these to authors. Clerical personnel will be 
i^eedect for duplication of full-length articles, and for processing orders for them. 

Source of Additional Data 

"AIAA Experiments and Results on SDD, Synoptics, Miniprints, and Related Topics," 
by Gordon L. Dugger et alJEEE Transactions on Professional Communication, Volume 
PC- 16(3), September 1973. 
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MINIPRINT 



Description \ 

"Miniprint" is a compromise between full-sized text and microprint. It is substan- 
tially smaller than the type that would ordinarily be used in setting text copy, but can 
still be read by the naked eye (or with the help of an ordinary magnifying glass). It does 
not require a special reader or viewer. The degree of reduction varies. Most text in scien- 
tific journals is set in 9- to 1 1-point type, most of what is generally coijisidered miniprint 
would be smaller than 6-point type, and would range down to the limit^ of legibility. 
Miniprint is generally produced b3|^rranging pages of full-sized type into^a matrix array 
(the size of the matrix being determined by the degree of reduction that will be used) and 
then photoreducing them to 20% to 50% of their original size (see Figure ^i). 



Figure 1 ^ 



MINIPRINT v 

\^ 

Description - V 

**Minipnnt'* t$ i coaipronuse between full*«ized text and microprint. It a subxtan- 
tiilly smaller than the type that would ordinarily be used m setting text copy, but can 
stni be read by the ni ked eye (or with the help of an ordinary matfnifyins ^ais). It does 
not require i special reader or viewer. The defree of reduction varies. Most text in saen- 
tific journals u set in 9< to 1 !-pomt type; most of what is generally considered minipnnt 
would be smaller than 6ix>uit type, ind would ranee down to the Umi^ of lepbility. 
Mimprmt is fenerally produced by arraniinir pases of fuU^szed type mto i matrix array 
(the size of the matnx bems detemtined by the degree of reduction that will be used) and 
then photoreductns them to 20% to 50% of their oriiinal size (see Fifure 1). 

Because of its small size, rmruprtnt has not been used very much for ^nnms text. 
Most applications of it so far have been to reference or supplemental matenal. One of 
the most notable of these applications is the compact edition of the Oxford English Diction- 
ary through use of mimpnnt, the entire OED has been reduced from 13 volumes to two. 
the resulting product u more compact and far less expensive than the full-fiz^ edition 




Because of its small size, miniprint has not been used very nitJcIi for running text. 
Most applications of it so far have beefi to reference or supplemental material. One of 
the most notable of these applications is the compact edition of the Oxford English Diction- 
ary: through use of miniprint, the entire OED has been reduced from 13 volumes to two; 
the resulting product is'more compact and far less expensive than the full-sized edition. 

In scientific publishing, miniprint has found its greatest use in journal articles. A few 
journals have used miniprint for entire articles, more generally, however, miniprint has been 
used for information that supplements the basic content of a journal article. This informa- 
tion could include detailed descriptions of experiments, data resulting from the experiments, 
or the like. The miniprinted information accompanies the article, either in a block at the 
article's end, or stripped onto the lower half of the page carrying the text to which the 
supplemental information relates. Within the miniprint section, some material (e.g., graphics)— 
may be carried in full-sized type, or in type significantly larger than most of the miniprint. 

Generally, miniprint is created from author-prepared copy. The publisher gives au- 
thors guidelines with instructions as to which material should be carried full-size, and.^^ 
which should be miniprinted. If author-prepared copy is used, page charges are usually 
reduced or not assessed at all on the miniprinted material. (SEE ALSO: I.Ll -Author- 
Prepared Camera-Ready Copy.) 
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/ Benefits 

Use of miniprint saves money for the publisher, because it uses less paper and space, 
and saves shelf-space for the reader, because it results in a more compact publication. If 
the publisher uses author-prepared copy for the miniprint, some additional savings may be 
realized in composition costs, although this will be offset if the publisher waives j)age 
charges for this material. ^ 

For authors, publication in miniprint may be attractive if the journal has strict page 
limitations or heavy page charges. Use of miniprint may permit the author to include in 
his published paper information that would otherwise be excluded. 

For the reader, the appeal of miniprint is relative, compared to microform, miniprint 
is relatively convenient, since no. special equipment-bey ond, perhaps, ^ pocket magnifier- 
is needed to read it. The compactness of if>iniprint should appeal to some users. H^Si^ 

Problems and Limitations 

Some users object vehemently to miniprint. Their objections may be partly satisfied 
by limiting the degree of reduction, so that the miniprinted text may be read, at least for 
short periods, without a magnifier. Also, the publisher may, as we have said, publish only 
supplemental material in miniprint, so that material necessary to the comprehension of an 
article's main points will be published full-size. Both of these measures have the disadvan- 
tage of compromising the appeal of miniprint for the publisher, in that they decrease the the 
amount of publishing space that he can save. ' 

Authors may object to miniprint, especially if the publisher requires that they submit 
in camera-ready copy the material that will be miniprinted. This objection, however, is not 
based on a dislike of miniprint itself;' rather, it is identical to resistance to any use of 
author-prepared camera-ready copy. (Some authors, on the other hand, react very enthu- 
siastically to miniprint because it permits them to include more ancillary information in 
their articles,) Waiving page charges on miniprinted material is one way of compensating 
authors for the extra trouble they must go through to prepare camera-ready copy. How- 
ever, if the publisher does this, whatever savings have been achieved through reduction of 
composition and paper costs will be decreased by the loss of revenue from page charges. 
The publisher, therefore, should carefully analyze the impact of the various options before 
committing himself to any one of them. 

A publisher who adopts miniprint should expect some objections from readers. These 
will probably be few, but emphatic. One major scientific society, shortly after adopting 
miniprint for experimental sections in certain journals, received a letter of complaint-rin 
miniprint! The publisher will be well advised to prepare very specific and convincing argu- 
ments regarding the savmgs achieved through the use of miniprint. 

Applicability 

The basic fact to bear in mind when considering miniprint is that it is essentially a 
cost-saving measure. The savings are realized from miniprint*s compactness; this compact- 
ness constitutes a secondary benefit. The situations in which publishers will want to con- 
sider miniprint, therefore, should be those in which cost-reduction is a major objective. 
Because miniprint reduces costs by saving paper, savings will be greatest in publications 
that have long print runs. 

Conceptually, miniprint is a compromise between fuU-^ized text and microform. 
Strictly from the viewpoint of cost-reduction, microform will be more attractive to the 
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publisher, particularly for large-circulation publications. Because of the inconvenience of 
microform for users, however, the compromise that miniprint provides may be the best 
way of controlling publishing costs while moderating user inconvenience. (It also avoids 
the complexities of dual-media processin^or the publisher.) 

Another factor that the publisher must consider concerns the material that will be 
treated in miniprint. As we have said, the applications of miniprint that are least likely 
to offend readers are those in which essential text is published in full-size, while ancillary 
material appears in miniprint (i.e., use miniprint for "look-up'' rather than reading). Dis- 
tinctions of this sort are not practical in all fields, nor for all types of journals. The dis- 
tinction can be most readily made in "experimental'' journals; the argumentation and in- 
formation of general interest can be concisely reported in the main portion of the paper, 
while the information that would be needed to replicate the author's experiment, and the 
detailed results of the experiment, can be relegated to miniprint. Publishers of journals 
whose contents cannot Jje^paftitioned" in this way mi^t be well advised to first turn 
their attention to innovations other than miniprint (e.g., synoptics) that may help them 
control costs. 

Management Considerations 

Since the positioning of the pages that will be photo-reduced is critical for the appear- " 
ance of the printed publication, the publisher will probably want to make up the mini- 
printed pages in-house. This will require a light table and a board artist. The photo-reduc- 
tion can be done by the printer; it does not require unusual equipment, and the cost is 
minimal. 

The publisher will need to prepare guidelines for authors, covering the selection and 
organization of material that will appear in miniprint. If the publisher plans to use author- 
prepared copy for the miniprint sections of his journal, these guidelines must also include 
requirements for the appearance of the copy. The publisher may even want to provide 
authors with special "blue-line" paper for the sections that vwll appear in miniprint. 

The publisher may wish to supply readers with a magnifier that they can use to read 
the miniprinted sections of the journal. There are two advantages to this: first, he can 
select a magnifier appropriate for the degree of reduction and the format that he uses, 
second, the psychological impact of this evidence of his concern for the reader's conven- 
ience may help to forestall some resistance to the miniprint. 

Sources of Additional Data 

"AIAA Experiments and Results on SDD, Synoptics^ Miniprint, and Related Topics," 
bj^ Gordon L. Dugger et al \IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication, Vol. PC- 
16(3), September 1973. 

"Problems Related to Journal Subject Coverage, Formats, and Packaging," by Seldon 
W. Terrant; IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication, Vol. PC- 16(3), September 
1973. 
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Description 

The conventional scientific journal is a ''package" of articles that the publisher and edi- 
tor believe are germane to the interests of many, if not all, of the journal's readers. This match- 
ing of articles to reader interests, however, is presumptive, not empirical, the editor does not 
ask readers whether they are interested in a certain article before it is published. Very seldom, 
in fact, are readers ever asked whether a journal's contents are pertinent to their mterests, the 
publisher assumes that a reader's decision to subscribe indicates a positive match. 

Several studies, however, have shown that the average readership for any single jpumal 
article is quite low. This suggests that, as a means of bringing information to the people who 
want it, the traditional journal may be inefficient and wasteful-many more people are ex- 
posed to the average article than want to read it. Because of this, several publication systems 
have been developed that do not depend on the kind of pre-packaging that the conventional 
journal involves. Instead, they try to give the reader greater selectivity in tlie papers that he 
will receive. Their ideal is to permit the reader to receivp all articles whose contents match 
his interests-and no others. ^ 

All of these systems, then, are based on the idea ofidisseminating articles.selectively, 
hence, their names. Selective Dissemination of Separates, Selective Dissemination of Docu- 
ments, etc. Although all systems for selective dissemination of single articles derive from a 
common basic concept, they differ considerably in the rnechanisms whereby they try to give 
the reader control over the selection of material that he Will receive.* There are two basic 
approaches to this, actual selection and ordering of indi idual articles by the reader ('Type- 
A"), and dissemination of articles according to pre-establ shed interest profiles ("Type-B**). 
These approaches may be used separately or in combinat on. 

In its simplest, purest form, direct selection of articles by the reader would work some- 
thing like this, at regular intervals (once each week, montii, or quarter), the publisher would 
send the reader an announcement of all newly available alleles. This announcement might 
contain only bibliographic citations, citations with abstracts, or citations with longer sum- 
maries (similar to Synoptics [11. 1]). The announcement v^ould contain an order form, which 
the reader would use to identify the particular articles that he wished to receive. Price infor- 
mation would be included with each citation, and the reader would include remittance with 
his order. In some respects, this resembles the usual ordermg of separates. However, in this 
case the announcement would replace the journal. Readeri would subscribe to the announce- 
ment circulars, and paM an additional item fee for each article they ordered. 

Dissemination of separates according to interest profiles represents a compromise be- 
tween the system just described and the conventional journal. In this case, the publisher 
creates "interest profiles^' for the readers. A separate profile may be created for each indi- 
vidual reader, or a smallei: number of more general profiles rriay be developed for groups of 



It is important to app')[eciate the difference between the selective dissemination of ar- 
ticles and the selectiv^\4issemination of titles and abstradts. The latter, which is strictly 
a bibliographic alertingservice, has come to be known ge/^erally as Selective Dissemina- 
tion of Information, orSDI; the name is misleading. 
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readers. The profile consists of index terms (descriptors), possibly weighted, chosen to 
reflect readers* interests. As each new reader enters the system, a profile is made for him, or 
he is assigned to a group. He is given an opportunity to review the terms that make up his 
profOe, and to see the collection of articles that they produce. After his profile has been 
validated, the selection of articles is automatic. Hie publisher will maintain all profiles in 
computer-readable form, and periodically run these against the index terms associated with 
all new articles. Articles are automatically sent to any profile with matching index terms. 

As we have said, these two approaches to selective dissemination may be combined. In 
a hybrid application, profiles would be created. Instead of automatically receiving all the 
papers that matched his profile, however, the reader would receive only the citations (as in 
an SDI system). He would then select the articles he wanted, and order them. 

Selective dissemination is clearly designed for the individual reader. For libraries and 
other institutional subscribers, the publisher should plan to collect and bind all articles pro- 
cessed through the system, and sell them at mstitutional subscription rates. 

Benefits 

The reader is the prime beneficiary of selective dissemination of documents. If the 
system works well, he may receive more articles that relate to his interests than he could ob- 
tain by simply subscribing to journals. At the same time, selective dissemination should of- - 
fer a much greater probability than the conventional journal that each article received will 
be of interest. 

Problems and linfiitations' 

The benefits of selective dissemination come at a very definite cost. With present pro- 
cessing technology, it is almost always more expensive for the publisher to offer the reader 
greater selectivity than it is to assemble articles into a conventional journal. Although readers 
usually find the prospect of greater selectivity attractive, it is not at all certain that they 
would be willing to pay for it at a level that would permit the publisher to recover his costs. 
In otlier words, although selective dissemination is very attractive in the abstract, the pub- 
lisher may find that price resistance would prevent its achieving viability. 

Moreover, there may be other psychological problems. Under certain circumstances, a 
reader may receive fewer papers under selective dissemination than he would with a journal 
subscription, and have to pay more for these articles than a journal subscription would cost. 
In essence, he ^vould be paying for a service to weed out the "noise*' (articles of little or no 
interest) inherent to broad-spectrum journals^ delivering only those materials of direct in- 
terest. Even if ihe cost of this service does not exceed that of a journal subscription, there is 
probably some|ower threshold (in terms of number of papers received) beneath which read- 
ers would be dissatisfied with selective dissemination. 

Selective dissemination is also likely to reduce serendipity. The significance of this is 
not easy to asseis. — . 

The creaticm, maintenance, and updating of intere^ profiles-essential to "Type-B*' se- 
lective disseminiition's success- may present problems. Similaily^the pricing of selectively 
disseminated articles may be difficult and complicated. One cannot ^:eadily apply to such a 
system the pricing and payment mechanisms used in more convention^kwstems for the dis- 
tribution of separates. In all probability, the publisher will find it necessary, because of the — 
cost ^f establishing a user's profile or sending him an announcement bulletin, to levy a basic 
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charge (subscription or entry\fee) for use of the service. The number of items that any given 
user will receive under the program, howeve>, will vary and may be difficult to predict. There- 
fore, fairness to both user and publisher will probably require a per-item charge for each ar- 
ticle that the user receives. It would be complicated and dangerous for the publisher to exact 
this payment after mailing articles to the user, the publisher may prefer to establish a sys- 
tem whereby the user deposits a certain amount of money in a special account, then draws 
against the deposit as he receives Individual articles. This system also presents certain prob- 
lems. Because entry into and exit from the program cannot be expected to occur with any 
regularity, the publisher ifiay find it difficult to systematize promotion, bookkeeping, and 
subscription. \ 

The stockpiling and reproductidfi of the separate articles also present some problems. 
At what point, and in what quantity, i^hould the publisher reproduce the individual articles? 
Should they be reproduced before orders are received? Individually, for each order? In batch- 
es, after a certain number of orders have been received? Can the publisher predict the approx- 
imate demand for any particular article? 

Similarly, the publisher must make several decisions concerning the distribution of ar- 
ticles. In the case of a program that depends on distribution of separates according to in; 
terest profiles, the publisher must decide whether to disseminate the separates in a continu- 
ing stream, as soon as they are through processing, or to batch them and send them ou^at 
regular intervals. In the case of a system that uses an alerting announcement, with users 
placing individual orders for selected articles, the publisher must take particular care to see 
that the order fulfillment mechanism works rapidly and accurately. 

Applicability 

The applicability of selective dissemination depends on several factors. Firsts the publish- 
er should be processing a substantial number of papers (otherwise, there is little need for se- 
lectivity). Second, the subject matter of the papers, and the interests of the publisher's aud- 
ience, should be relatively heterogeneous, for the same reason. Third, the publisher must have 
processing capabilities adequate to support the system. 

In the case of the program based on interest profiles, this definitely requires a compu- 
ter, the mechanics of matching a large number of papers against interest profiles, not to men- 
tion the bookkeeping that this system would require, would virtually prohibit manual pro- 
cessing. 

In the case of a system that uses an announcement bulletin, the major processing require- 
ment would lie in the order-fulfillment mechanism. User acceptance of such a system would 
depend in large measure on the speed and accuracy with which the publisher could process 
orders for separate articles. Since placement of orders by mail introduces a certain irreducible 
delay, the publisher's in-house processing of orders should be especially rapid (on the order 
of twenty-four hours from receipt of an order to the mailing of the documents). The pub- 
lisher might consider offering users the option of placing orders by telephone, to speed the y 
delivery of needed documents. \ 

Management Considerations 

Successful implementation of any system for the selective distribution of individual ar- 
ticles will require very careful analysis and planning by the editor and publisher. First, they 
must determine that the literature that they publish and the size and breadth of their aud- 
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ience are substantial enough to justify selective dissemination. Second, they must make sure 
that tl^ey have the processing capabilities (human, computer, reprographic), tools (for litera- 
ture analysis and computer processing), and facilities (for document storage) that such a pro- 
gram will require. / 

The publisher should try to learn whether his users ari^interested enough in the advan- 
tages of^lective dissemination to make development of a swtem worthwhile. To do this, 
he witf^ave to thoroughly analyze the costs that selective dissemination/would entail, and 
comnare them with the cost of publishing in the usual way. Hamavjmit to survey his users, 
to galige their interest in selective dissemination and their reasn^^ pay for it. He will have 
to d^elop a pricing mechanism that is simple enough to be manageable, but that will relate, 
as closely as possible, the price users pay to the amount of material they receive, in the in- . 
terest of fairness and to permit the system to sustain itself. 

As mentioned, the form of selective dissemination that relies on interest profiles will 
require a data-processing capability. Since the processing consists mostly of rather straight- 
forward sorting procedures, the computer system need not be terribly sophisticated. It must 
have enough memory to contain all of the index terms, titles, interest profiles, and subscriber 
names involved in the program. Some programming will be required, the publisher will need 
access to a systems analyst and a computer operator. It may be possible for the publisher to 
use a service bureau for his data-processing requirements. 

Some special personnel will be needed for almost any system of selective dissemination. 
In the case of a system that uses interest profiles, special personnel will be required to help 
users prepare and validate their profiles. These persons should be indexers or literature ana- 
lysts, experienced in dealing with the literature that the system processes. These same per- 
sons will have to monitor (if not perform) the indexing of articles processed through the sys- 
tem and be on hand to help users who need to modify their profiles. * 

In the case of a system based on the ordering of single documents, special clerical-level 
personnel will be needed to reproduce documents and process users' orders. Office copying 
equipment may serve for the reproduction of articles, but if the traffic in copying is very 
heavy, a copier may have to be dedicated to the dissemination program. (N.B.. office-copier 
reproduction can be expensive.) The pubUsKeiTnay^ftwUtjieces^^ to develop special pro- 
cedures to facilitate the rapid processing of requests. He may also fmcTlRe bookkeeping re- — 
quired by the system to be so complex as to require special personnel or systems. y 

Sources of Additional Data 

**AIAA Experiments and Results on SDD, Synoptics, Minijjrints, and Related Topics," 
by Gordon L. Dugger et al ; IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication, Vol. PC- 
16(3), September 1973. 

"Separate Article Distribution as an Alternative to Journal Publication," by David L. 
Staiger; Transactions on Professional Communication, Vol. PC-16(3), September^ 
1973. 

"SPEEDI-A Better Information System," by Ajit Singh et al \ Journal of Chemical 

Documentation, WoL 14(1), 1974. 

Fora description of an interactive SDI system in Czechoslovakia, see: 
"Performance of an SDI System with Interactive Features," by Viera Saskova and 

Jiri Yi.osxk\ Journal of Chemical Documentation, VoL 14(2), 1974. 
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RAPID. INFORMAL DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH INFORMATION 
Description 

This concept is basically that of the information exchange group (lEG), andjesembles 
the "letters journal." In essence, it is a formalization and enlargement of the pjiefibmenon 
now generally referred to as the "invisible college.*' Its purpose is the speedy dissemination 
of preliminary and inconclusive research findings. It differs from the invisible college chiefly 
in having an official sponsor, and in involving formal, orderly distribution. 

The mechanism for dissemination under this concept is a periodical document, similar 
to a newsletter, that contmi^jmrefereed, informal communications. Communications are 
batched and reproduced aJ quiddy'^^mj^cheaply as possible, u^ing author-prepared copy. 
^The letters are not intended to have archival value. Contribution to this system i$ not con- 
sidered formal publication, since the communications are not refereed. The frequency of 
issue need not be regular, it would be calculated to maintain the smallest possible backlog, 
so that communications would be disseminated as promptly as possible. 

Benefits 

This type of communication can be extremely useful to persons doing research. It^ 
makes sohie information available long before it is reported in the formal literature. It also — — 
makes generally avaijable information that would otherwise have been accessible only to ^ 
members of the invisible college. « 

Problems and Limitations 

One problem with this type of dissemination is that it has a tendency to evolve into a 
conventional journal. From one point of view, this may not be unfortunate ,^Uiere may be a 
need for another journal in the particular field. The unfortunate thing is thattKb function 
of the lEG is lost, or must pass on to some new agent. 

As we have mentioned, a major feature of this type of information exchange (and the 
characteristic that sets it apart from the invisible college) is its institutional sponsorship. A 
very definite problem arises whenever a publisher tries to sponsor an unrefe^ed publishing 
program. In some casesv this problem has been circumvented by controljing access to the 
lEG. This essentially rcftrees the person, rather than his communication. 

It is important for the pul)lisher to realize that this problem (the propriety of unref^- 
communication) will arise, and understand that he must present the concept very care- 
full^in order not to have it destroyed by those who cannot tolerate the abandonment of 
refereemg. It is also important that he recognize that the introduction of^^ereeing into 
the systcmi would inevitably diminish the s^eed with which communications could be 
disseminated, and vitiate the contributory freedom. 

Management Considerations 

The edhororjjublisher who has in mihd a topic that he thinks is a likely candidate for 
this kind of information dissemination should-try to investigate the informal means of com- 



munication that workers in that area already use, this may help him to design the details of 
the lEG. The design and the presentation of this system will be very important, particularly 
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if he has to contend with a governing board that is antagonistic to the idea of unrefereed 
communication. 

Promotion of the information exchange group can be accomplished through editorial 
announcements in journals and through direct mail to selected individuals. Individuals 
who respond may be asked to suggest the names of other persons who might bq interested. 

When the system is established, the publisher should be careful to see that the ground- 
rules are clear, that they are generally understood, and that they are adhered to. Otherwise, 
as we have said, this system is likely to gradually become a joumah 
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SERIAL BOOKS 



/ 



Description 

Some boojcs take a long tune to prepare in toto, although pertain portions of them could 
i)e distributed much earlier. One societal publisher has developed an innovative way of dealing 
with this situation, the book witKihi^ problem will be published serially, dnh chapter at a 
time, as each becomes ready. The entir^rocess is expected to take about two years, at the 
end of that time, the book will be made available in its entirety. Readers can obtain the book 
in one of two ways* They can place a standing order with the publisher, so that they receive 
each chapter of the book as it is produced. Alternatively, they can selectively buy individual 
chapters that inter&st them, as separate documents. 



Benefits 

This method of dissemination principally benefits the reader, who receives information 
"as it becomes available, rather than waiting until the^last piece is in place. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, this method of dissemination might also benefit the publisher (as in the case of 
a book in which some sections had broader appeal than others, and so might experience unu- 
sual success as separates). , ' \ 

Problems and Limitations 

This is not the most desirable way of disseminating the contents of a book. It merely 
seeks to minimize the delay between preparation of material in publishable form and de- 
livery to readers. ^ 

^ Management Considerations 

The publisher who chooses to release a book in this way should tryHo see that the , 

^entire process is concluded as quickly as possible. He should also be sure that his mechanism, 
for maintaining and fulfilling standing orders for the individual sectio^ of the book i^ ade- 
quate. 

' The publisher, to maximize his income, might offer an option whereby readersj;;ould 
both place a standing order (receive the chapters of the book as they become avplable) and 
receive the entire volume when it is available. 
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SECTION III 

NON-PRINT-ON-PAPER AND MIXED-MEDIA INNOVATIONS 



A number of possibilities have already been developed that can be con-^ ^ 
sidered alternatives or supplements to conventional forms of primary dissemi- 
nation. These possibilities include various uses of micrographics, computers, and 
audiovisual systen^. Clearly, some of these forms of communication will become 
increasingly important and attractive as time goes on. 
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JOURNALS ON MICROnCHE (AS WELL AS PRINT-ON-PAPER) 

1 

Description 

Microfiche, at present, is the most convenient microfom for the individual reader. A 
number of scientific publishers-mostly scientific societies-now offer their journals in both 
print-on-paper and microform, as alternative subscription options. Microfilm subscribers are 
ahnost exclusively institutions. Wcrofiche, on the other hand, is an option that some indiv- 
idual subscribers choose as an alternative to paper. 
♦ Most publishers who offer journals on microfiche charge the s^me price for a micro- 

fiche subscription as they do for.the paper (**hard-copy'*) version, despite the fact that the 
cost of manufacturing the microfiche is much lower than that of producing tjie hard-copy 
journal. The rationale for charging as much for a microfiche subscription as for hard-copy 
is that, from the publisher's viewpoint, the two are in competition for the same readers. 

If the price of the microfiche version were commensurate with its cost, according to 
this view, it might draw substantial numbers of subscribers away from the hard-copy jour- 
nal. This would drive up the unit-cost of producing the hard-copy version, since much of 
the cost of journal publishing is in fixed expenses (notably composition). (If fewer copies 
are printed, each copy must bear more of these fixed costs, so the uni^-cost goes up.) This 
would force the publisher to raise the price of the hard-copy subscription. Because this 
prospect would be unwelcome to both publisher and subscriber, publishers are reluctant 
to price the microfiche edition at levels that they feel might jeopardize the viability of 
their basic print-on-paper publishing operation. 

Some journals are offered, however, in a dual-subscription format designed to capital- - 
ize onJioth^the compactn an3 inexpensiveness of microfiche. In this option, the person 
who subscribesTb^XJOtmi^jafeo^ hard-copy and microfiche receives them at consider- 
ably less than the cost of two single subscriptions. The rationale behind this views the 
hard-copy journal as a current-awareness tool. The subscriber can remove any single arti- 
cle that particularly interests him, then discard the copy. He would save the microfiche, 
so that he would have a complete collection of the journal in a fraction of the space re- 
^^^^^ ^ quired by the hard-copy. In this subscription option, the total price is lower than that of 

a double subscription, but high enough to make it profitable to the publisher. 

Beneflts 

Within the present state-of-the-art pf microform readers, offering a journal on micro- 
fiche as well as hard-copy is more a sen^ice *to readers than anything else. To date, few 
readers have subscribed to the microfiche editions of journals that are available in both 
media. Publishers who have offered the option have not found it to be a profit-making 
venture, although it generally brings in enough income to. pay for itself. 

The last point is worth some further consideration. The economics of micropublishing 
are so much more favorable than those of print-on-paper publishing that a publisher can 
^ afford to offer the microfprm option, and have it recover costs, even though only a very 

small fraction of the total readership selects it (generally under 5%). 

^ Problems and Limitations 
^ We di^ussed one of the problems, or potential problems, involved with this dual mode 

of publishing, when we described the price arrangement established by most publishers who 
have implemented it. At the same time, there is another, more fundamental limitation, which 
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partialhr neutralizes the danger that a journal's microfiche version might make significant 
inroajrinto the subscription base of the hard-copy version. Reader acceptance of micro- 
fiche journals has been very limited and slow to develop. Admittedly, this response might 
. be somewhat greater if publishers' pricing policies did not make compactness the only ad- 
vantage of the microfiche version. However, reader acceptance of microfiche generally has 
been very limited, even where it has been offered very inexpensively. This is largely be- 
cause microfiche is still awkward and inconvenient to use, especially for reading (as opposed 
to reference) applications. The development of a more satisfactory microfiche system (SEE. 
IV. 1 -Novel Microfiche System) or improved readers (SEE: V.l --Inexpensive, High-Quality, 
Convenient Microform Reader) could greatly change this. Meanwhile, publishers who offer 
their journals in microfiche, as well as hard-copy^ do so in the belief that people who do 
prefer to purch^e their journals in this medium should be able to do so. 



Applicability 

Consideration of this idea is more a matter of the publisher's initiative than anything 
else. To date, no publishers that we know of have found any sign of substantial user demand 
for journal publication in this mode. The dual-publication scheme would increase the pub- 
lisher's costs, although the increase should be modest. The same camera-ready copy could 
be used to produce both the microfiche and printing plates. The cost of producing a micros, 
fiche "master" is only a few dollars, whDe copies for distribution cost only a few cents. / 



The publisher may have to locate a special contractor to produce the microfiche ver- 
sion 6f his journal. Some printers who specialize in scientific material can produce micro- 
fonn, but most cannot. If the publisher does have to deal with two different processors, 
he will arrange to have the printer send corrected page proofs to the microfilm contractor 
for arrangement and filming. The microfilm contractor may not be equipped to mail the 
journal, since many fums that do microfilming are not involved in publishing applications. 

The publisher should carefully analyze the cost of micropubiishing, and base his sub- 
scription price on an expectation of limited demand (high unit-cost and price). Availability 
of the microfiche version should be noted editorially in the journal, advertised in white 
space, and mentioned in the standard subscription notice in the hard-copy journal. User 
acceptance of microform h^is not been great enough to make a direct-mail campaign, or 
other special promotion to the journal's general readership, seem worthwhile. The institu- 
tional market might be somewhat more responsive, although libraries often favor roll micro- 
film over microfiche. The idea of a specially priced combination of hard-copy and micro- 
fiche, while unlikely to attract a great many subscribers^ is worth considering, since it 
could almost certainly pay for itself. 




Management Considerations 
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CURRENT DISSEMINATION OF MULTIPLE JOURNALS ON MICROFILM 



Pescription 

Many scientific and technical journals are now available on microfilm as well as in 
hard-copy (print-on-paper). Usually, the microfilm edition is prepared at the end of the 
volume year, when the volume is complete. Subscribers to the microfilm e'dition receive 
the hard-copy version of each issue as it is printed, and the microfilm version at the end 
of the volume year. If the Subscriber receives several journals from the same publisher, 
each conies on a separate roll of microfilm. 

At least one major publisher has developed an alternative format for microfilm sub- 
scribers. Instead of preparing a short monthly microfilm for each journal, or a long annual 
cumulation, this publisher packages all of the issues of its journals each month onto one 
"^eiofilm cartridge. 

Benefits ' . ^ . 

. This format makes possible prompt, efficient microfilm dissemination. This may be 
helpful to certain libraries. 

Problems and Limitations 

Subscribers to this option receive all of the publisher's journals, whether they want 
them or not. This makes the service expensive, and may limit demand for it. Moreover, 
there is no clear indication of a strong demand for current dissemination on microfilm. 
Libraries' use of microfilm is generally based on its compactness as a storage medium, parti- 
cularly for seldom-used items. Current journals, on the other hand, 5re generally kept on 
display and heavily used. 

Applicabflity ^ 

This method of distribution is appropriate only for publishers who produce a number 
of journals. Furthermore, the content of the journals must be homogeneous enough for 
some institutions to want to subscribe to all of them. 

Management Considerations ^ 

If the publisher is already producing microfilm versions of his journals, 4nd is preparing 
the microfilm only at the end of the volume year, conversion to this method of dissemina- 
tion may required substantial schedule changes. Each journal issue must be microfilmed as 
it is produced, and the microfilm masters of ^1 the journals collated for production of the 
total microfilm package. 

The cost of distributing microfilm in this way will be higher than that of a year-end 
cumulation, since it will involve more mailings. This will have to be figured into the sub- 
scription price. On the other hand, subscribers to this microfilm package would not re- 
ceive the journals in hard-copy, unless they subscribe to them s^eparately. Thus, the cost 
breakdown for this service will be quite different from that of an "ordinary" microfilm 
subscription. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIAL ON MICROFICHE 



Description 

Material that supplements the basic content of a jotimal article (or other communica- 
tion) may be distributed inexpensively and compactly on microfiche produced by filming 
author-prepared copy. Conceptually, this use of microfiche is one of several alternatives for 
the presentation of supplemental material (SEE ALSO; IL2-Miniprint). If microfiche is used, 
the fiche could be carried in a small jacket attached to the document's cover. If the docu- 
ment were offered on mJcrofllm, as well as in hard copy, subscribers to the microfilm edi- 
tion could receive the print-on-paper version of the journal each month, and the microfilm 
cumulation of all issues at the end of the volume year* The supplemental material would 
appear with the appropriate article In the microfilm edition, this same supplemental material 
would be presented on slips of microfiche in each issue of the print-on-paper version of the 
journal. 

Alternatively, receipt of the supplemental material on microfiche might be made a sep- 
arate subscription option, offering subscribers additional information at relatively modest 
cost. 

' Yet another method of dissemination would consist of having the microfiche supple- 
ments to journal articles maintained in a central depository. Readers of the journal would or- 
der microfiche supplements individually. Articles for which supplemental material w|savail- 
able would carry a statement to this effect, perhaps with a brief description of the supple- 
mental material (number of pages, topics covered, etc.) and the price of the microfiche. (N.B. 
this option merges almost imperceptibly into the concept of Synoptics [II. 1 ] .) 

Benefits 

The benefit to the publisher is that he can make available more information than could 
conveniently be carried in a journal article, at a.fraction of the print-on-paper cost. He thus 
provides greater service to both authors and readers, without incurring intolerable expenses. 
In the case of a journal faced with severe financial problems, the use of microform as a supr 
plemerit to the printed journal might enable the publisher to maintain his journal's financial 
viability without degrading itis intellectual integrity* 

For the author, this use of microform provides an opportunity to make his communica- 
tion much more complete than the "normal" format, with Us strict page budgets. Moreover, 
he may gain this additional space at little or no cost, since most publishers who use micro- 
fiche in this way do not impose page charges on the materials to be carried in microform (be- 
cause they use author-prepared camera-ready copy). The author who is writing for an experi- 
mental journal may find this particularly attractive, especially if he is describing a compli- 
cated e}jperiment, or several different experiments in a single article. 

The user may find this application of jtjiicrofiche attractive for two reasons. First, it per- 
mits access to a great deal more information than was previously available. Second, if publi- 
cation of supplemental material in microform is used to reduce the size of the printed jour- 
nal, and if the reader is only superficially interested in mcfetsOfme journal's contents, he 
may find the consequent compactness attractive. ^ 
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Problems and Limitations 

Most of the difficulty associated with this dual mode of publishing derives from the ba- 
sic inconvenience of microform as a medium for primary communication. Microfiche is in- 
expensive to produce, easy to distribute, and conveniently compact for storage. To read it, 
however, one must have special equipment that is fairly expensive (one can still not buy a 
truly high-quality reader for less tji(an approximately $100) and physically awkward, when 
compared to the convenience of the conventional print-on-paper format. In addition, micro- 
fiche, because of its very compactness, is easily mislaid or lost; this can present very annoy- 
ing problems. Because of these negative characteristics, a significant number of scientists 
have a very strong antipathy for microform. 

Consequently, the intellectual and economic appeal of using microform in this way is 
partly offset by the medium itself. Improvements in micrographic technology, and its in- 
creasing use, may be expected to moderate this, but for the near future the problem remains. 

Applicability 

Micropublishing of supplemental material is most applicable to journals whose articles 
can be readily divided into brief sections oT general interest and longer sections of more 
limited intejest, or to journals that carry articles which require massive substantiation. Most 
journals that fit these criteria are likely to be devoted to descriptions of experiments. 

Micropublishing of supplemental material may also be appropriate for consideration by 
a journal faced with severe financial problems, if it meets certain conditions. First, the articles 
it carries must be susceptible to the disaggregation that tliis scheme requires. Second, the av- 
erage length of the paper that it publishes, or the journal's circulation, must be great enough 
that the conversion to microform will bring a significant savings in paper. (Any savings real- 
ized through the elimination of composition for material presented in microfiche will be 
largely offset by the loss of page charges for this material.) 

As mentioned in the preceding section, use of microform creates certain problems for 
the reader, and therefore may encounter considerable resistance. The publisher will be well 
advised to consider this carefully before embarking on any program of micropublishing. He 
should remember that a mixed publication program, of the sort described here, may actually 
meet more resistance than publishing in microform alone. (This is because the only subscrib- 
ers to a journal disseminated solely on microfiche would, presumably, be persons without 
strong objections to the medium.) Consequently, the publisher considering a dual-media 
publication scheme might also want to give some thought to the possibility of publishing in 
micrafoi^ ^lone. 

Management eonsiderations 

Adoption of this system of publication will require some careful preparation by the pub- ^ 
lisher. He will need to prepare guidelines for authors, covering both the editorial aspects of 
separating their material into its print-on-paper and microform components, and, if he uses 
author-prepared copy to generate the microform record, physical specifications for this com-, 
ponent. Editorial personnel must be prepared to deal with authors' questions and pfbblems, 
and will have toxeview the author-prepared copy before microfilming. 

The microfilming itself will probably be performed on contract; some printers of scien- 
tific material can handle this. It is unlikely that the publisher would want to acquire the equip- 
ment and personnel necessary to perform the microfiilming in-house. • 
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If microfiche are to be distributed with copies of the printed journal, the publisher must 
make some provision for this in the design of the journal. The simplest such provision would 
be to affix a paper jacket or pocket (similar to that used in the back of a library book) to the 
cover of the journal. The publisher will remember, however, that microfiche are easily lost, so 
he may wish to purchase, and make availaMe to his readers, special containers for storing mi- 
crofiche, to minimize this likelihood. j\ 



The publisher will need to arrange for maintenance of the microfiche supplements, ei- 
ther in-house or in an external depository. He will also need to develop a mechanism for mi- 
crofiche order-fulfillment as promptly as possible, recalling that a large nfeasure of the success 
of any incremental system of publishing will depend on the speed with which orders are pro- 
cessed. 

Source of Additional Data 

"Impact of Microfihns on Journal Costs," by Joseph H. Kxxn^y; IEEE Transactions on 
Professional Communication, Vol. PC- 16(3), September 1973. 
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JOURNAL PUBUSHED EJ^TLUSIVELY ON MICROFICHE 



Description 

Most applications of micrographics have used microform as an archival medium for 
reference material, because of its compactness and inexpensiveness. Because it is awkward 
to use, it has seldom been used as the sole medium for primary communication (i.e., the 
communication function performed by the scientific journal). Its very low cost, however, 
makes microform worth considering for this purpose, in certain cases. And, in fact, at 
least three journals are published exclusively on microfiche (one began micropublication 
in 1959!). 

A journal published only on microfiche does not look at all like a print-on-paper 
journal. The conventional ("macroform") journal is the familiar bound document; in con- 
trast, a microfiche journal would consist of a paper packet, containing a number of indiv- 
idual microfiche, each housed in a jacket or envelope (see Figure 1). Identifying informa- 
tion (author, title, fiche number, journal name or abbreviation, index terms, etc.) would 



Figure 1 
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appear in full-size type acro^the top of each individual fiche. In addition to the micro- ^ 
fiche, the packet could contain material printed in full-si2e type on paper cards, probably 
of the same si2;e as the microfiche, this matepal could include the contents of the issue, 
an abstract of each article in theJssue, and additional information of the sort commonly 
found in professional journals-announcements of meetings, calls for papers, etc. The 
value of the abstract cards may C\e enhanced by printing index terms at the top of each 
card; this would permit the user t'9 build a cardtfile index to the microfiche. The pub- 
lisher may wish to provide the subspiber with boxes in which to store the paper caids, ) 
the microfiche, or both. In addition* h? might arrange with a vendor of microfiche viewers j 
for a "tie-in" purchase, whereby the {publisher would buy a number of readers at dis- ^ 
count, and resell them to the joumal^sf, subscribers. This might result in some cost-reduction 
for the subscriber, and the publtther wojiild be assured that the journal would be read 
through equipment of good qiiaSty, this'could h^lp to avoid dissatisfaction with the 
microform medium. \ 

The microfiche journal could also differ from its macroform counterpart in ways that 
are less readily apparent. First, the articles iri the microfiche journal could, on average, be 
much longer. This is primarily because of the relatively low cost of micropublishing: a 
black-and-white microfiche master, containing up to 96 pages of text, costs only a few 
dollars to prepare, and the distribution copies cost only a few cents apiece. The compact- 
ness of microform reinforces this (depending on the degree of reduction, each fiche may 
carry about 60 to 96 pages of text). Consequently, the publisher need not discourage, and 
may actually want to encourage, the submission of articles much longer than would nor- . 
mally be found in a journal. 

The microform journal might also differ from its macroform. equivalent in its use of . 
color, again for economic reasons. Color microfiche costs about twice as much to prepare 
as black-and-white fiche (i.e., less than $30 per 60-frame fiche). Thus, it is much more eco- 
nomical to publish color in microform than in macroform. (The primary limitation here is 
that, to date, color microfiche has Ihnited stability, so that its shelf-life is not as long as 
that of color on paper; after about five years, the color begins to fade.) Micropublishing, 
then, may be especially attractive in fields in which color is particularly important or 
advantageous. y 

The publisher may wish to issue an annual cumulation of his journal on roll or cart- 
ridge microfilm for institu^nd subscribers. 

Benefits „ 

The principal benefit of publishing a journal solely in microform is financial. Because 
the economics of micropublishing are much more attractive than those of conventional 
publishing, the microform-journal publisher has greater scope (in terms of article length 
and use of color) than the publisher of the conventional journal. Exploitation of this scope 
may result in a publication that is more satisfactof5(, in some ways, than a conventional 
journal. , ». r-* 

Problems and Lhnitatioiis 

As we have said elsewhere, microfiohe is less convenient to read than paper. It requires 
special equipment that is^expensive, and, even under the best of circumstances, somewhat 
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awkward. This definitely limits microform's appeal for readers, and should be expected to 
limit the circulation of a journal offered only on microfiche. Other physical problems in- 
clude misplacement of the fiche and the limited shelf-life of color microfiche, these may be 
expected to result in some user dissatisfaction. 

Applicability 

The possibility of publishing exclusively in microform is likely to be especially inter- 
esting to an organization whose financial resources would not be adequate to support the 
publication of a conventional journal. Such an organization's likely to be small, and inter- 
ested in publishing for a limited number of readers in a narrow subject area. These last 
two characteristics are probably important in themselves, however. Given the present 
state-of-the-art, it seems unlikely that a microform journal would achieve, wide circulation, 
or experience much success, if it covered a broad topic that brought it into competition 
with print-on-paper journals. 

These limitations may be offset, however, if the capability of publishing very long 
articles, or the extensive use of color, is very important. (If color is the sole consideration, 
the publisher may wish to develop a dual-publication scheme, in which material in color 
would be printed in microform, as a supplement to the printed journal; SEE: III.3— 
Supplemental Material on Microfiche.) 

c 

Management Considerations 

A microfiche journal could be produced with a very small in-house staff. The pub- 
lisher would not need any special equipment, microfilming and distribution could be done 
by a contractor. The only staff required would be an in-house managing editor and a 
typist to prepare the material that would appear on opaque cards. 



On the other hand, because such a journal would represent a radical departure from 
cbnvention, it would fee especially important that its contents be of high intellectual quality 
and well presented. The publisher^would be well advised to^ recruit a well-established, re- 
spected petson to serve as executive editor, and to exercise great care in selecting associate 
editors and referees. Prestigious persons in these capacities might do much to help the jour- 
nal's acceptance. 

Presumably, the publisher would use author-prepared copy. In this case, he would 
have to prepare guidelines covering both editorial and physical requirements for authors' 
submissions (SEE: 1. 1.1 -Author-Prepared Camera-Ready Copy). It might help to have 
authors first submit their papers in rough draft, so that the editor could make specific 
suggestions. If the journal were to accept material in color, the publisher would have to 
prepare special guidelines for color material. In any event, the editorial staff would have 
to be prepared to answer authors' questions and cope with their problems. 

In promoting a microfiche journal, the publisher should be very careful to make sure 
that prospective subscribers understand exactly what a subscription to this journal would 
involve. Without adopting an unnecessarily negative tone, the publisher should make sure 
that his readers understand the requirement for special equipment, and that they realize 
exactly what the physical characteristics of the journal would be. If the promotion were 
by direct-mail campaign, the promotional leaffet might include line-drawing illustrations. 
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The ^blisher should be prepared to replace lost microfiche, answer subscribers' 
questions, and generally help readers to adjust to their non-conventional journal. 

Sources of Additional Data 

Harry W. Huizinga provides a great deal of useful information and informed com- 
mentary in his article, "Wildlife Disease-- A 15-Year Microfiche Publication Experiment- 
Cons', Pros, Future?*' This article appeared in the Journal of Wildlife Diseases Vol. 1 1(2), 
April 1975. 

The reader will also find useful information in "Impact of Microfilms on Journal 
Cdsts," by Joseph H. Kuney; IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication, Vol 
PC-16(3), September 1973. 

For a librarian's point-of-view on this topic see: 

"Surging Serial Costs: The Microfiche Solution," by Michael Gabriel; Library Journal, 
October 1, 1974. 
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MICROPUBLlSHING FOR LOW-CIRCUUTION PUBLICATIONS 



Description 

Scien tific publishers-especially scientific societies and other non-profit publishers- 
fin^ TTneSessary to publish, as a matter of obligation, some documents that are useful 
only for very sm^ll audiences. This type of publishing is of marginal financial viability, 
at best. Some publishers are beginning to turn to micropublishing for items of this sort, 
because it is far less expensive than print-on-paper publishing. The editor of one journal 
that publishes exclusively on microfiche figures his costs to be about one-quarter those 
of a comparable print-on-paper journal; another says his costs are about one-sixth what 
they would be if his journal were printed on paper. 

Benefits 

Micropublication of limited-distribution material permits the publisher to produce 
items of this sort without endangering his financial position. Important but unprofitable 
documents whiol^^^therwise would be unavjQable can thus be published. Moreover, they 
can be published at ^ordable prices. 

Problems and Limitations 

The major problem is one that is endemic to all microform, inconvenience and reader 
resistance. Micropublication of very long documents, long translations, and other material 
of limited appeal is predicated on the idea that it is better to publish in microform, with 
all of that medium's drawbacks, than not to publish at all. 

Applicability ^ 

This application of micropublishing would be appropriate for many different types of 
documents. They might include translations (especially long pnes), very long documents, 
republications of works of historical interest, reference works, compilations of data, and 
many more. 

Management Considerations 

Before pubHshing something in microform, the publisher should try to make Sure that 
there will be some demand for.it, despite the medium. He should analyze the cost of the 
microfilming and distribution, and establish a price for the itSm that will give him a good 
chance to recover the cost of publication. In' most cases, this will not be unattractive to " 
readers. 

Publications of this type may be effectively advertised in journals. If the publisher 
finds that he has developed a sizable library of these publications, he might find it worth- 
while to prepare and advertise a, catalog, listing and describing all of his micropublications. 
This catalog could be sent to libraries known to have holdings in the appropriate fields. 
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INFORMATION-DISSEMINATION ON AUDIO CASSETTE ' 

Description ^ ^. 

The use of audio tape as a medium for the regular dissemination of sciqitific inferma- 
tion dates back to the early 1950's. Its development has been spurred by the development 
of the now-familiar tape cassette- which is much more convenient to handle than open-reel 
tape-and the mass production of relatively inexpensive, compact cassette players. By now, ^ 
"several "journals" are disseminated on audio cassette; most of them deal with some branch of 
chemistry or medicine. 

The actual "package" of these journals, of course, contains more than a cassette. At reg- 
ular intervals^ the subscriber receives a certain number of cassettes, accompanied by printed 
material (paper sheets or cards) which describes the contents of the tape. At intervals, most 
of the journals disseminated in this form distribute printed indexes to the contents of their 
tapes. Several offer subscribers plastic units for storage of the cassettes, and cassette play- 
back units, at moderate prices. ' • ' ^ 
The content of these journals varies widely. Some are transcriptions of papers delivered 
at meetings, recorded either live or edited and re^tecorded after initial delivery. Others sum- 
marize news in their fields of interest, highlighting and discussing current developments as 
they occur. Still others summarize, review, and comment on current literature in well-defined 
fields. 

Many oth^ materials disseminated on audio, cassette are not periodic. These include 
lectures and interviews given by well-known authorities, and isolated coverage of special 
meetings and events. 

# 

Benefits ! 

There are several advantages to audio dissemination of information. Certain types of 
commuj4ication-such as speeches, seminars, symposia, and other messages originally delivered 
. orally -lend themselves better to dissemination in this medium than by the printed word. A 
certain amount of the impact, as well as the intelligibility, of meetings and lectured may be 
lost in the conversion to print. A lecture or interview given by an outstanding ^gineer or 
scientist has a historical interest that is enhanced by audio disseminatfon. 

Audio dissemination of papers delivered at meetings, lectures, seminars, andcolloquia 
can make information widely available earlier than w6uld otherwise be the case . There is 
generally a long delay, bet ween research being reported in a meeting and its emergence into 
the formal literature through journal articles. Making more generally available the information 
imparted in these limited settings can act as a general ?tij(hulant to the movement and develop- ' 
ment of a field. ' 

Another obvious advantage of this medium is that^t can permit the conversion of what 
would otherwise be lost time to prodijgtive learning through listening. Many subscribers to 
audio journals report that they listen to their cassettes while driving or engaged in other ac- 
tivities which make reading impossible (there is no evidence that this has contributed to the 
occurrence of automobile accidents). Many subscribers find that this considerably increases » 
the amount of time they can devote to keeping up with their fields. 

Yet another advantage of audio dissemination is that a number of persons can use the 
SamTprogram source at the same time. Audio cassettes can thus \>c used very inexpensively 
by groups, both to impart information and to stimulate discussion. , 
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Finally, listening is basically a more "painless'' way of absorbing information than read- 
ing. Some kinds of material are easier to convey and to understand through spoken commu- 
nication than through writing. Certain principles kn^n to aid leamihg-s.uch ajs frequent 
repetition-are more acceptable when applied to spoken communication than they would be , 
in a printed journal article. ' . 

Problems and Limitations 

Balancing the several advantages that we have mentioned ^e a number of limitations. 
First, dissemination in this medium does not, at ftast at present, constitute formal ^^publica- 
tion." It cannot, therefore, be expected to serve one of the major functions of scientific 
joumals-lhat of establishing a public record (no pun intended). 

Second, although audio dissemination is better suited than print to certain kinds of 
material, there are many others which it cannot handle. nearly as well as print-on-paper. It 
does not, for example, lend itself well to the communication of messages involving large 
masses, or lists of data, precise quantitative information, mathematical expressions, and the 
like. It is ill-suited to the type of material that requires illustrations. (This shortcoming may 
be eradicated if the audio message is accompanied by printed illustrations.) 

Third, dissemination on audio cassette is more expensive than printed publication. The 
user must have a tape recorder, which is likely to cost at least $50 to $80. The cassettes them- 
selves are not inexpensive, either. Although the subscription prices for the journals in this 
medium vary widely, they work out to a price of approximately $3 to $6 per 60-minute tape. 
-This price is <^UeJilgh, when we consider that spoken words on audio tape result in a 
\«ry low^Sehsity store of informatio^A 60-minute cassette would contain far less informa- 
^' . tion than the average journal issue. ( 

Finally, this form if disseminatioiTis^ow to process. Auditory processing of verbal in- 
formation is generally much slower than visual processing. That is, most of us can read much 
* more rapidly than we assimilate material by hearing. (Actually, the comparison is not precise. 
The limitation on the speed of audio dissemination of information is not^o much the rate at 
^ which we can assimilate information aurally as it, is the rate at which we speak. We can assim- 

ilate audible information ihore rapidly than most people sptak, as experiments with com- 
pressed speech have demonstrated. The rate at which we can process this information, how- 
ever, is extremely variable. For a number of reasoi^^ compressed speech would not be a use- 
ful means of increasing the storage density and processing rate of the kind of verbal infor- 
mation we are discussing here.) 

Applicability ^ 

The uses that have already been made of audio tape for disseminating scientific infor- 
► matioh illustrate rather well its applicability. It is well-suited to in-depth news coverage, 

meetings, lectures, reviews (both of literature and important topics or developments), and 
interviews. It seems particularly appropriate for extensive use in fields in which meetings 
, are frequent and play important roles in communication. 

This does not, of course, mean that it is inappropriate for fields in ^hich meetings are 
^held infrequently: an occasional t^ape, or iryegular series, can be just as valuable as those that 
appear at frequent or regular intervals. The only difference is that in a field with fewer op- 
portunities for recording, tTib^ossibility of developing a subscription service, or "periodical*' 
X)n audio tape, would be unlikely. 
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Mana'gement Considerations 

There are several problems that the ipanager must consider if he is to be successful at 
disseminating information on audio tape. There is far more involved in the satisfactory 
transcription of a paper deUvered at a meeting than merely connecting a tape recorder to the 
microphone on the speaker's rostrum and having a secretary operate it. There are many prob- 
lems, both editorial and mechanical, whibh make it unlikely that such an approach would 
work. 

Most speeches or lectures need some editing before they are appropriate for wide dis- 
semination. Often, the speaker is not the^person best equipped to do this editing. Often, too, 
the message needs to be re-recorded, and the original speaker may not be the person best 
equipped to do this, either. The manager will therefore need the services of personnel quali- 
fied to edit, and perhaps to record, the material. 

Unless they are specially arranged with recording in mind, conditions at a meeting or * 
symposium may not be acoustically or mechanically suited to recording. Best results will be 
obtained if a qualified recording technician supervises or personally produces the recording. 
Again, it may be necessary to re-record the material under more favorable conditions. The 
equipment that this kind of recording calls for is of course much mbre expensive than that 
required for playback by users. For best results, the publisher should purchase or rent equip- 
ment especially for this purpose. Duplication of the master recording for dissemination on 
cassette should be done on contract by a recording company. The manager may be able to 
negotiate a substantial discount for the blank cassettes, either directly from a supplier or 
through the recording company. 

Source of Additional Data 

*The First Twenty Years of Audio-Digest (A Special Report)," by Claron L. Oakley; 
California Medicine, Wol 16(6), June 1972. 
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HMFORMATION-DISSEMINATION ON VIDEOTAPE 



E)escription 

Videotape, which was first developec^ and widely used for commercial television, has 
found increasing application in other fieldis. It has been particularly useful as a research and 
educational tool, permitting, as it does, on-the-spot recording and instant replay. It has been 
less used as a medium for the dissemination of scientific and technical information, although . 
this seems to be changing. 

The recording process involved in producing videotape is based on the same principles 
used in audio record ing.^ The details, ho wever^^re quite different, the equipment is more com- 
plicated and expensive, and so is the tape, 

Mosi scientific applications of videotape have been to the recording of meetings, lectures, 
and presentations, with stress placed on those in which visual communication has played an . 
important role. One large society has videotaped a number of its meetings and coUgquia, which 
it makes available on videocassettes to its chapters for playback at local meetings. Other or- 
ganizations have videotaped lectures by outstanding authorities in their fields^ again stressing 
topics in which the visual element is important. 

Benefits ^ , f ^ 

Video recordings of certain communications have a number of advantages. Several Of 
these are similar to the advantages that audio recording has over the printed word~(SEE. III.6- 
Information Dissemination on Audio Cassette). Video recording, of course, presents another 
major dimension, greatly enhancing both the impact of the communications and^a^fiding the 
capacity to transmit information that must be graphically presented. \y ^ ^ ^ 

These advantages would apply more or less equally to both videotape and filnl^ Video- 
tape, however, has several advantages over film for the kind of application we are consider- 
ing. First, videotape requires no post-recording processing, it is imihediately availabl^fot 
playback (instant replay). Second, videotape is re-usable, given proper handling, thd siim:e\ 
tape can be used many times. Third, videotape is generally less expensive than film, hothbe^^ 
cause.it requires no processing, and because the tape itself costs less than film. Fourth, video- ^ 
tape has some technical advantages over film. For example, in preparing black-and-white video- 
tape, lighting is far less critical than it would be for filming, thus, videotape may be more, ap- 
propriate for on-the-spc^t recording, as in meetings and other situations in which it is difficult 
to control the environment. (Color videotape, on the otherliand, requires a^ much attentii9lt*«-^ - 
to lighting as does color film.) , \ 

Problems and Limitations 

Offsetting the attractive features of videotape are a number of significant problem areas. 
First, it is expensive. The tape itself, although re-usable, can represent a major investment (a 
one-hour reel of half-inch tape of good quality costs about,S20). A "set" of recording equip- 
ment for black-and-white videotape would cost close to $2,000, that required for color, close 
to $10,000. Mdreover, the producer of videotape would need a studio or portable facility 
for editing and reproducing tape, this would cost at least $25,000. (Such facilities can be 
leased or rented as needed, but the cost of this,- too, is generally high.) Special monitors are 
needed for the viewing of videotape. The price of these monitors has declined significantly 
in the last few years, but a good color monitor still costs about $800. 
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There are other disadvantages as well. Videotape is considerably more difficult to edit 
than film. It can be done, but it requires special skills and equipment. Additionally, videotape 
must be carefully stored and handled if its integrity is to be maintained. It cannot be exposed 
to high temperatures or magnetic fields without degrading or destroying the recording. 

/ 

Applicability 

Videotape may be an attractive medium of communication in several settings for organi- 
zations that can afford it. Because it is of the medium's essence that the message have some 
visual appeal or interest, it is logical to use videotape for meetings, lectures, and presentations, 
rather than the mere recitation of such text as is found in most journal articles. 

Because of the great difference in cost, black-and-white videotape should be preferred in 
cases in which color is not essential. Where color is essential (as in medicine), videotape may 
be an especially useful medium for information-dissemination, particularly in training situa- 
tions. 

One application of videotape that might be especially interesting to scientific societies 
and publishers is not directly concerned with the primary dissemination of scientific informa- 
tion, but rather with the matter of historical documentation. The scientific publisher might 
arrange for the videotaping of special lectures by outstanding authorities discussing their work, 
developments they foresee, the changes they have seen, and other matters of general interest. 
Such lectures could become an important historical resource. They might also be sold or rent- 
ed by the publisher to educational institutions, local chapters of societies, and other organi- 
zations interested in each expert's field. 



Management Considerations 

The manager considering the dissemination of information on videotape should first 
consider whether the need (demand) exists for such recording. If he decides that it does, 
he should begin to educate himself concerning the processes, costs, and procedures that would 
be involved. To do this, he should seek the advice of somebody skilled in working with video- 
tape. A good place to begin would be in the department or school of education (or communi- 
cations, if there is one) of a nearby college or university. 

If he is planning to videotape a scheduled conference or meeting, he should be sure 
to integrate the videotaping plans with those for the conference. HFShould_realize that the 
tapes will have to be edited because of the great amount of "dead" time in an ev^ent of this 
type. He must also consider whether to purchase, rent, or contract for this videotaping and 
editing. In most cases, a gradual entry into the process will be more satisfactory thaia^arge 
initial investment in equipment and facilities, even if the manager is sure that he^wishes to 
establish an extensive, active videotaping program. If the videotaping applications are to be 
few and infrequent, it will be better to rent equipment or have the work done on contract. 

Because of the large capital investment required to obtain all of the equipment and. 
facilities needed to operate a videotaping program, the publisher may wish to investigate th^ 
possibility of founding a consortium with other scientific publishers, to establish and operate >^ 
a videotaping-service facility that all might use. 

Source of Additional Data 

"Videotape Theater-Exciting Vehicle for Reporting Research," by A. Stanley Higgins, 
Technical Communication, Second Quarter 1 975. 
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COMPUTER NETWORK FOR PERSON-TO-PERSON COMMUNICATION 



Description 

On-line computer networks have generally been used to permit a number of persons in 
different locations to interact with a data-processing system. Several organizations that have 
such networks, however, have learned that with some modest systems development they can 
also be used for interpersonal communication. 

The person who w^hes to send a message signs on the computer through a keyboard . 
terminal, and activates the communication system. He enters the name(s) of the person(s) to 
whom he wishes to direct his message. He enters his message (which the computer automati- 
cally dates, times, numbers, and identifies by its source). Another user, in any location served 
by the network, signs on and asks whether messages are waiting for him. If there are, the 
computer notifies him and plays out the message(s). The only person who can purge a mes* 
age from the system is the originator, so messages cannot be accideTftally destroyed^ 

When a user signs on, the system automatically tells him whether the messages ^e has 
entered have been received by all of the proper recipients, and whether messages are waiting 
for him. The sender can designate recipients by name or by general destination (laboratory, 
institution, study team, office, etc.). The privacy of messages is protected, since each user 
has a unique identifier which he enters when he signs onto the system, even though a mes- 
sage has been directed to a user by name, it cannot be printed out unless the recipient has 
entered his personal identification code. 



ERIC 



Benefits 

This type of communication can be more economical than long-distance telephone. W% 
assume that only a network already in existence for other purposes would be used }^ the way 
described. If there is such a network, though, use of it for this purpose can be inexpensive. 
The processingJnvolves little computer tirne, and because each user is connected to a com- 
puter facility by local telephone lines, long-distance charges are avoided. 

There are other advantages, too. Because eacH communication results in a record, it 
is more formal and carries more weight than a telephone call. Moreover, the record can be 
filed to help avoid confusion and misunderstanding. Communication of this type is particu- 
larly attractive when one wishes to send a message to a number of people, since distribution 
and repetition of the message is automatic. The sender need not worry about whether the ^' 
recipient is rea4y to receive his message; he can send his message at any time, and know that 
it will arrive. Finally, the system helps to guarantee receipt of the message, by notifying the. 
sender whether messages he has input have been received. 

Problems and Limitations 

There are two principal Hmitations to this type of system. First, it is best suited to rela- 
tively short messages. Because each message must be Entered through a keyboard terminal, 
creation of the message is much slower than voice communication. Second, the system is not 
really satisfactory for interactive communication, for the same reason. To carry out a conver- 
sation with another person through this system would be extremely awkward and time- 
consuming. 
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Applicability 

As we have mentioned, this type of system is appropriate only where an on-line compu- 
ter network already exists. There must also be a substantial need for communication between 
the various locations in the network. If there are many locations and they are widely scattered, 
the sponsor may fmd that developing a system of this type will result in considerable savings 
in long-distance telephone charges. 

Management Considerations 

The manager of an organization with the type of network required to develop this sys- 
tem should consult a data-processing specialist about how best to proceed. He must bear in 
mind that the system, to be successful, must be very simple to use. It must compete with the 
ease of long-distance telephone communication. It will probably be used primarily by people 
who are not computer specialists; therefore, the system must include effective error-correction 
and 'tutorial capabilities. 

Source of Additional Data 

'The Case for Electronic Mail," by Mortimer Rogoff; Modern Data^ December 1974. 
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f 

INFORMATION-DISSEMBS ATION ON COMPUTER-READABLE MAGNETIC TAPE 



Description 

Computer t^pe is widely used as a storage medium and source of input for computer- 
readable material. Several organizations now use it as a medium for disseminating material 
tl\at will be processed by completer. The tapes are usually accompanied by printed manuals 
or leaflets describing the tapes' contents, uses, and requirements for computer processing. 

Benefits ' * 

Dissemination of information and data in computer-readable form is desirable for cer- 
tain types of material (see below). In such cases, magnetic tape is now the medium of choice 
(machine-readable microform would be preferable in some ways, but has not yet been de- 
veloped enough to supplant magnetic media). The tape represents an acceptable compromise , 
in terms of cost, physical convenience, compactness, and resistance to mishap* Information 
and data that require computer processing, or that will be extensivqjy used for this purpose, 
can be disseminated on tape, saving the recipient the necessity of translating the material to 
another medium. 

Problems and Limitations 

The major problem with this kind of dissemination is that the tape and the system used 
to produce it must be compatible with the user's data-processing environment (hardware and 
software). Problems arising from incompatibility can be minimized by describing fully the 
tape's contents and format, and specifying its processing requirements when the tape's avail- 
ability is announced. 



Applicability 




Computer-readable tape may be a suitable means of disseminating two kinds of material, 
textual information or quantitative data that Users will want to process by computer, and 
programs that users may use in proce^ssing certain kinds of information or data. The former 
category includes such things as cumulations of numerical or statistical data, or textual in- 
formation to be entered into machine-searchable data bases. The second category includes 
such items as photocomposition programs, statistical processing packages, and programs for 
the analysis of experimental or survey tfata. 

Management Considerations 

The manager who has a machine-readable file that he thinks could interest or benefit 
others in his field should have a data-processing specialist prepare a description of the tapes' 
contents and format, so that potential users can determine wjiether their data-processing 
facilities can accept these tapes. In this description, he should include the computer lan- 
guage with which the tape was produced, and specify thfe type of compiler that the user will 
need. He should identify the computer that generated the tape and specify the processing 
configuration that .the user will need. 

He may promote awareness of the tape(s) in any of several ways: by advertising in 
journals, letters to journals, announcements at meetings, or mailings to selected audiences. 
To make it accessible to more users, he may find it worthwhile to offer the tape in several 
common formats. 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORD BOUND INTO JOURNAL 



Description 

In some fields, sonic information is essential to the effective communication of certain 
messages. Where this is so, the author of a journal article may want to supplement the printed 
text of his paper with a phonograph recording. This recording can be pressed on thin sheets 
of vinyl, which can then be bound into the joumaL The reader can detach the record and 
play it on any phonograph. (Most of ui haw seen this type of recording in record companies* 
promotional campaigns.) 

Benefits 

This technique may make available information that could not be effectively conveyed 
through text alone, and at a cost lower than that of audio tape. 

Problems and Limitations 

Although this type of recording can be made with reasonably good fidelity, it is easily 
damaged and has a very short life span.jt is not suited for archival retention, and so shoufd 
not be used if the author intends'uiat reaBej^ should be able to use the recording for a long 
time. 

The storage capacity of this type of recording (even recorded at 33 1/3 rpm) is quite 
limited. Its capacity, of course, is a function of its diameter, which will presumably be some- 
what smaller than the width of the journal into which the recording is bound. Assuming that 
the journal is in an 8 1/2" x 1 1" format, the recording would have a' diameter of about 7 in- 
ches, making its playing time about ten minutes. 

Applicability 

The need for this kind of dissemination is rare. When it occurs, however, sound can be 
an invaluable adjunct to printed text. One area of possible application is medicine, in which 
the sounds of certain pathological conditions are important symptoms, a recording of them 
may be much more helpful than a description. This type of recording has also been used in 
the geosciences, the sounds of different kinds of earthquakes have been recorded to supple- 
ment a journal article. 

As an alternative to this type of dissemination, a journal article that needs sound to 
convey fully its message could contain an announcement directing interested readers to con- 
tact the author for tape recordings. This would result in recordings being sent only to persons 
who specifically ask for them, in a medium much better suited to long-term storage and use. 

\ Management Considerations 

Authors who need this kind of adjunct to the printed text of their articles will gener- 
ally request it, if they know that it is available. The editor may decide that recordings would 
enhance some articles, and suggest them to the authors. 

Generally speaking, the author will have to pay for this addition to the journal] few 
journals could afford the expense. The size of the joumal's circulation will probably be a 
major factor in the author's decision to supplement his article with a recording. 
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DUAL-POLARITY MICROFICHE 



Description 

The polarity of microfiche images has an important effect on their utility. Unfortunately, 
different polarities are desirable for different applications. For reading general text with a 
microform reader or viewer, a negative image (cigar lines on a dark background) is usually 
preferable. The dark background reduces screen glare, producing less eye fatigue. Negative 
images do not show scratches on the film as readily as positive images (dark lines on a clear 
background), so the intrusive appearance of wear is reduced. Blow-back (full-size) paper 
prints can be made more conveniently from negative image! (A positive-polarity blow-back 
is almost always desired, but the process whereby most blow-backs are made reverses polarity, 
so that to get a positive blow-back, one must start with a negative-polarity microfiche. Some 
new reader/printers which use electrostatic printing processes can produce positive prints 
from either negative or positive images. This is called bi-polar printing. These reader/printers 
are not yet in widespread use.) 

For texts with photographic materials, a positive image is preferable, because it is more 
readily understood. Moreover, some people prefer to read all material in positive polarity. With 
conventional equipment, however, positive microfiche results in a negative-polarity blow-back, 
so that the photograph that is in the desirable polarity for reading will be unsatisfactory in blow- 
back. 

In some special applications, microfiche has been produced in both polarities. One-half of 
each fiche is in negative polarity, the other in positive. 

Benefits 

Preparing microfiche in both polarities permits viewing in whichever polarity the reader 
prefers (or the material requires), with positive blow-back of all material on the fiche. 

Problems and Limitations 

The most obvious drawback to this method of producing microfiche is that it uses space 
inefficiently. If all material on a microfiche is presented in each polarity, it will occupy twice 
as much space as it would if a single polarity were used. Thus, dual-polarity micropublishing 
is more expensive, because it results in more microfiche. The extra processing adds further to 
the cost. 

Applicability 

Dual-polarity microfiche, as we have suggested, is most appropriate for materials that in- 
clude photographic images. 

Management Considerations * ' 

The publisher who produces dual-polarity microfiche should be sure that it is accompan- 
ied by material explaining the dual format, the reason for it, and how to use it. 
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VERTICAL FORMAT FOR MICROFICHE 

Description 

In most conventional use of microfiche, particularly for textual materikl, the contents 
are arranged in a number of frames that run from left to right across the fiche, starting in 
the upper left-hand comer (see Figure 1). Each frame is one page-image, and represents one 
page of full-size text. This format seems natural, because it corresponds closely to the way 
we read the pages of a journal or book. Other formats, however, are possible, and may even 
be better, since they can exploit some of the differences between micij»rm and full-size 
hard-cop3^. For example, training material has been successfully prepared by placing the es- 
senti^hB^erial in the middle row, with supplemental material in the rows above and below 
it (see Figih;^ 2). With this format, the reader starts with the material in the middle, if he has 
difficulty understanding it, he moves upward or downward, to find additional information 
that may |ielp him. This treatment of the microfiche as a grid could not be duplicated with 
a book. 
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Another non-conventional format might be useful for the type of textual information 
found in journal articles, monographs, and books. When we read a conventional journal, we 
start in the upper left-hand part of the page, then read left-to-right and downward until we 
come to the bottom of the page; we then turn the page and begin the process again. Turning 
the page interrupts our reading, but it is dictated by the medium. With microform, however, 
the '*page'' can be enormously expanded. If one were to take advantage of this, the format 
would be something like that shown in Figure 3. The text and illustrations would run in long 
continuous columns starting in the upper left-hand portion of the fSche, and proceeding to 
the right. At thertop of each column would appear a list of the column's contents* 

Benefits 

This arrangement of material on microfiche wou{d make reading much easier and more 
efficient. One could read the equivalent of several full-size pages without moving one*s eyes 
from the center of the column. The reader would advance the fiche steadily and gradually, 
instead of shifting abruptly to new page-images. Reading without the frequent intemiptions 
of page-breaks should improve comprehension and be less distracting. 

The format has another advantage. By arranging material in a continuous stream, rather 
than in broken-up page-images, the publisher would make much more efficient use of the 
microfiche. "White space" appears at thebe^nning and end of every page in a book, in tlie' 
conventional microfiche format, this is reproduced^on the microfiche, wasting space, ^ore- 
over, marginal white space is also reproduced, and the consumption of space on each fiche 
is further increased by the necessity of leaving room between page-image frames. In the for- 
mat shown in Figure 3, this is reduced. The result would be that considerably more material 
could be put on each fiche than is possible using the conventional arrangement. 

Problems and Limitations 

The principal drawback to this format is that the material on a fiche could not be indexed 
and accessed by the system employed with the conventional format (in which items are lo- 
cated by frame number). This drawback would be partially offset by the list (at the top of 
each column) that describes the column's contents. 

Applicability 

This format could be used with many different kinds of material. It would be useful for 
both textual material (as in articles or monographs) and in lists or directories. If the contents 
of the microfiche were journal articles, and more than one article were to be placed on a slip 
of fiche, each article could be made to begin at the top of a column. This would admittedly 
result in some unused space, wherever an article did not fill up a column, the more efficient 
utilization of space within columns, however, should make this acceptable, if the articles 
were not very short. 

Management Considerations 

The editor or publisher who wishes to try this format should experiment with it, to en- 
sure that his microform contractor (or printer, if the printer does th^ microfilming) can pro- 
duce the format successfully. If the result is satisfactory, the publisher should simply announce 
the new format to his microfiche customers, and explain how it is to be used. 
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Sources of Additional Data 

In the early 1970's James P. Kottenstette and K. Anne Dailey of the Denver Research 
Institute, University of Denver, performed a study for the Air Force Human Resources 
Laboratory, Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, dealing in part with the effects of various 
microfiche fomiats on reading speed and comprehensibility. The results of this study have 
been published in a series of reports coded AFHRL-TR-7 L Two of the reports in this series 
directly pertain to the topic in question: 

Experimentation in Microfiche Formatting and Innovative Formats for Training Materials, 
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FACSIMILE TELECONFERENCING 



Description 

Equipment and systems are now commercially available that permit one to converse by 
telephone and simultaneously write or draw. The graphic communication uses a pressure- 
sensitive pad connected to a telefacsimile device, voice communication uses the same tele- 
phone line. The equipment can be used for two-way communication between two points, 
simultaneous communication from one point to many others^ or conference communica- 
tion among a number of points. The graphic unit can receive messages while unattended. It 
can also be used with an overhead projector, so that a group of persons can use a receiving 
station at the same time. 

Beneflts 

This technology permits the4ntermixing of graphic and vocal communication, so that 
complicated messages can be transmitted more quickly and intelligibly than would be possible 
if only one mode were used. Moreover, it produces a record that can be filed and used to con- 
firm the communication. Its flexibility in accommodating both individual and group commu- 
nication permits its adaptation to a variety of situations. 

Problems and Limitations 

This type of communication requires special equipment for all stations. As of this writing, 
details conceming the equipment's cost are not available. We assume, though, that the cost 
could not be much lower than that of regular telefacsimile (at least $ 1 ,000 per station for 
transceivers), the equipment would have to be used quite actively for this investment to be 
justified. 

Another limitation is that the transmission of graphic material is considerably slower 
than voice communication, if a single message needed to include a number of gYs^^hics, this 
might present problems. 




Applicability • < 

At present, the applicability of this type of technology to scientific communicatiptl is \: . 
rather limited. (It has been used most frequently in hospitals, dispatching systems, pj^oduc- ^ , ^ 
tion-control systems, anckprdering systems.) It is appropriate for situations in which^pid 
person-to-person communication is necessary, and in which graphic communication Or a 
written record is important. In science, this is probably limited to the transmission of cer- 
tain research information. It might also be useful for certain types of engineering informa- 
tion. 

Management Considerations^ ^ 

The manager who is/mterested in leaming more about this type of communication 
should be most concemeii that its use is really justified. The equipment itself is compact, 
easy to install, and portable, so there are no major technical problems associated with it. 
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DISSEMINATION FROM A CENTRAL MICROFICHE DEPOSITORY 
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Description 

This description is based on a depository that actually exists. Our purpose, however, is 
not to describe the existing depository, but to present the concept on which it is based. Other 
depositories of this same basic type may also be in operation, differing in specific detail from 
the model we describe here. The important thing, however, is the underlying concept. 

The depository serves all areas of science, without restriction. Its basic medium of stor- 
age is microfiche, it can provide a user with any document in the depository on microfiche 
or hard-copy (paper photocopy). 

^yone may submit material to the depository. Submissions come from authors, editors, 
and publishers. Submitted documents need not have been published, in fact, many of the de- 
pository's contents have never been formally published. The works deposited may be of any 
sort or length, typical submissions include tables, photographs, graphs and charts, computer 
printouts,^bibliographies, journal articles^ monographs, and B3fck issues of journals. 

The depositor is charged a fixed, nominal fee (less than $20), which he must pay when 
he makes his submission. The depository assigns an accession number to the deposit, micro- 
films iiy and returns the original to the person who submitted it, along with several gratis mi- 
crofiche copies. The depository keeps the microfiche masters in a file which it can search in 
only two ways: by accession number, and by principal author 

A reader could learn of the existence of material in the depository in any of several ways. 
If the depositor is tjie publisher of a journal, the journal would presumably carry a notice 
instructing readers to order copies of back issues from the depos^itory. If th^ depositor wer^ 
an author, he could.-^liFeictly refer persons interested in his work to be depository. 

The reader would contact the depository, requesting a document by its accession num- ^ 
ber or the primary author's name. In placing his order, he would specify whether he wished 
the document on microfiche or in photocopy. The price for the microfiche copy is very 
^ominal (less than $2 for each 96-frame fiche); the price for photocopy would be consider- 
ably higher (about 15^ per page, or roughly ten times the price of one page-image on micro- 
fiche). The depository guarantees a 24-hour response to users' orders. 

Benefits 

This^^tyfie of depository makes information permanently available to anyone who may 
need it, with minimal waiting, and at modest cosjt. It frees the publisher and author of re- 
sponsibility for maintaining copies of published works. It also makes publicly available copies 
of works that have not been formally published. 

Problems and Limitations 

A major difficulty with this type of depository is that documents, although available, 
may become lost in it. Because of the scope of the operation, and the importance of keeping 
down the price of documents to be supplied from the depository, it is difficult for the depo- 
^ sitory to take responsibility for making potential users aware of the documents it contains. 
Thus, it tends to function passively. This is all very well in the case of documents whose au- 
thors or publishers promote aWareness of them, but it relegates many other documents to a ^ 
kind of limbo. i\ 
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This problem is aggravated by the lack of any indexing scheme or search-and-retrieval 
. capability for the collection. Thi ideal depository would have such a capability, so that docu- 
ments in the depository would not have to be brought to users' attention through other 
agencies. ^ 

Applicability 

Use of the type of depository we have described seems pahicularly appropriate for two 
kinds of documents. The first would ]Se those whose infomational content is likely to have 
a vex^ong "haIf-life."'With documents of this type, permanent availability is important. The 
other candidates would be documents whose authors or publishers cannot afford, or do not 
wish, to take responsibility for making them available over long periods of time.^ # 

Management Considerations ' . 

The publications manager who commits himself to use of this sort of depositary should 
realize that, in doing so, he loses whatever potential the deposited documents may have for 
generating income through sal^ as separates. 

Source of Additional Data 

0^ "Remote Transmission and Automated Retrieval Techniques," by Dr. R. Barrett; 
In New Developments in Storage, Retrieval and Dissemination of Aerospace Information 
(AGARD^on fere nee Proceedings No. 136-Papers presented at the 26th Meeting of the 
AGARD Technical Information Panel, London, October 2-3, J573). North ^Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, Advisory Group for Aerospace Research arid Development, Neuilly Sur 
Seine, FRANCE. 




SECTION IV 



TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 



The preceding sections of the Guide have been concerned with innova- 
tion possibilities which are practical and within the current state-of-the-art. 
This section of the Guide deals with a number of possibihties for innovation 
which have not yet reached this point, but which are clearly on the horizon 
and are in an active state of development. 

The reader is encouraged to review these possibilities in order to develoj 
an appreciation of what to expect in the near future, and to anticipate parti- 
cular developments that may soon be applicable to scientific communication. 
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NOVEL MICROFICHE SYSTEM 



An unorthodox microfiche system has recently been developed and produced in proto- ^ . 
type form. The lens^system is embedded in the mi^ofiche itself, rather than being contained ^ 
in the reader. One side of .the microfiche contains the information, with portions of the copy 
dispersed or scattered out of its ordinary sequence to prevent unauthorized duplication. The 
other side has the magnification require^, in the form of embossed "lensettes," which are . 
carefully located in a matrix that reconstijicts, illimiinates; and magnifies the contents of the 
microfiche. The special microfiche used in this system is made from stock somewhat thicker- 
7 mils- than customary microfiche. The light source is^a-sm^ 12-volt lamp, powered by or- 
dinary flashlight ceUs, a rechargeable battery^ or a small transormer that plu^s into ordinary 
house current. The cost of production is slightly higher than^Tor ordinary microfiche. 

The reader consists of a screeji, mask plate^, light source, and transport system. It needs 
no lens system, since that is embedded in the fiche itself. This permits the reader to be very 
thin, one of the prototype models is hardly larger than a standard page, only an inch thick, 
and weighs less than one pound. Production of readers in various sizes, so as to correspond 
with specific user needs, is now being contemplated. 

Reduction ratios for the microfiche will vary according to the particular mode of reader 
used. Both the reader and the microfiche have been patented in many countries. The first 
production models to be field tested are expected sometime in 1976. No literature describing 
the reader, the microfiche, or the unique process employed is availajble. 
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UNIVERSAL OCR SCANNING EQUIPMENT 

'f 

One of the major impediments to the development and acceptance of optical char- 
acter recognition (OCR) has been the limited "repertoire" of the recognition equipment, 
most optical scanners can accept input only if it adheres scrupulously to specified formats, 
and uses a type style designed expressly for OCR. Much of the equipment now on the 
market can read more than one of the special OCR type styles, and some scanners can 
read some styles that were not designed for OCR (although they generally scan these less 
accurately than they do the OCR styles). Until-yery recently, however, the ideal of a 
''universal*' OCR scanner seemed a distant goal. 

Within the last year, at least two systems have become operational which very near- 
ly approach this goal. These systems are expensive; they range in price from over 
S350,000 to SI. 5 million. They can be made, according to the manufacturers, to con- 
vert almost any kind of input, including hand-printed letters, into computer-readable form. 
Both of these systems are currently being used in major document-processing applications 
for the U.S. Government. Both manufacturers are reportedly working on less expensive 
versions of their systems, which could be presented to a more geheral market. 
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COMPUTERIZED PRINTING, BINDING, AND MAILING 



Computers and related electronic processing equipment have already found their wa> 
into printing and binding operations. Computer-controlled sensors are now being used to 
detect and correct faults in paper and processing operations. The result is that machine 
downtime is decreased, and productivity rises. High-speed equipment thus becomes more 
efficient and practical (without these automated control systems, high-speed equipment 
spends mordinate amounts of time out of operation, while errors are being laboriously 
^ hand-corrected). Another new concept in computer technology applied to printing and 
binding is "on-line maintenance-analysis." In this, the computer periodically ana auto- 
matically monitors sensors in various parts of the processing mechanisms tonsure that 



\ 

\ 



\ 



they are operating properly. Components not pWing the tests are immedfately identified, 
so that^they can be'repaired before they causeproblems. \ 

Hardware has already been developed >yiiich makes it possible to automatically track 
individual books throughout the binding process. With this equipment, and with c^puter 
control of printing and binding, it will soon be possib le to assemble documents selectively, 
on an individual or ^^ug^bajisJlhe system will also autcmwtically package the documents 
as^they emerge from a^-fe^ing line, and print and ^fix mailing hbels from a computer 
store. The system will au'^^tically sense and replace*13efective documents. Thus, thp 
entir/printing, binding, packa^g, labeling, and mailing process will be automatic, and 
can be made selective, to result irt tjooks or magazines tailored to particular groups or 
persons. \^ 

Sources of Additional Data 

A number of very interesting development's c<Ji^^nfi^ printing and binding are de- 
scribed in the following articles: 

The Impact of Electronics on the Bindary, by Dr. Dale H. Jackson; a paper presented 
at Inter Tech '74, International Conference on Graphic Communications Technology, 
sponsored by the Graphic Arts Technical Foundation, Pittsburgh, PA. November 20-22, 
1974. 

"Pace Quickens in Computerized Bindary," by John Ncv/somc; Printing Management 
& Printing Magazine, November 1 973. 

"Bindary Bids for Super Automation," by Eugene F.Sittcxley; Printing Management & 
Printing Magazine, November 1973. 

"The Amazing Book Machine," by Thomas H. Hicks; 21st Proceedings of the Society 
for Technical Communication, May 1974. 
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Within the next few years, computer networks can be expected to work major changes 
in the marketing of publications. With the cost of developing and o^mtijig computer net- 
works declining, we can expect to see networks used in two ways that will profoundly af- 
, feet the marketing and delivery of publications of all sorts. First, computer networks can 
be used to accept orders from distribution centers and control delivery of documents, so 
that publishers will be able to make production closely match actual demand (rather than 
producing and distributing documents based on anticipated demand). Second, computer 
networks can be used to target marketing messages to very carefully selected recipients, 
and to obtain an immediate response from those recipients. Both of these developments 
will bring us much closer to the ideal of total demand publishing, wherein the publisher 
does not have to estimate the size of his audience, but produces in answer to actual ex- 
pressions of interest. 



COMPUTER NETWORKS FOR MARKETING 




A 
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A 



TELEVISION TRANSMISSION OF SPECIAI^PURPOSE INFORMATION 



Several television systems are ndw available 
use conventional television receivers tt 
applications so far have involved newi^* 
quotations, racing news, and other kin 
portant. 

These systems work by adding special 




this country and abroad, which 
special information. AM of the 
n: straight news, stock-market 
;for which currency is very im- 

expensive, equipment to a normal 



television receiver. One device enables the set to%c;eiye a special signal, which may be 
sent by cable TV, or })roadcast in the "gaps" between the picture-images of normal trans- 
mission. A second device permits the user to locate a particular item that interests him. 
For example, if the special transmission is the equivalent of a newspaper, it will have 
several "page-images'*; by using the selector, the user can receive any one of those images 
(all of the images are being broadcast simultaneously, and, hence, are available to persons 
using the system). The third device is a special facsimile receiver, with which the user can 
obtain a printed copy of the image on his television screen. 

To date, these systems have not been used to disseminate scientific information. 
There is, however, no technical reason to prevent their application to this material. 

o 

Source of Additional Data 

Dennis Flanagan, editor of Scientific American^ presents some interesting speculation 
on the coming trends in scientific communication in "The Future of Scientific Communica- 
tion,*' Federation Proceedings, Vol. 33(6), June 1974. 
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DIGITAL RECORDING 



A new i:ecording system has been developed and produced in prototype, which opti- 
cally records micron-sized digital codes (dots and spaces). The system produces an ultra- 
dense storage on a very inexpensive record. According to the developers, the system is well ^ 
suited to a wide variety of applications, including information storage and retrieval systems, 
home and professional TV, home and professional audio devices, and education and games. 
The system is capable of recording any kind of information that can be converted to digital 
code, so it can be applied to audio, visual, audio-visual, and machine-readable records. 

According to the developers, the records and playback equipment would be very in- 
expensive, if produced in quantity. The fidelity of reproduction would be very high, and 
there would be no record wear in using the system. 

The applicability of such a system to scientific communication would be very wide. 
Records for this system might be used both in the original dissemination of information 
and in storage and retrieval, systems. 
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VOICE INPUT TO DATA BASE / 



Several voice-recognition systems have been^ developed which permit the input of 
spoken words directly into a computer. In some of these, the computer n^ust be "trained" 
to recognize the speaker; in others, the speaker must be trained to the computer system. 
At least one system has been developed in which the computer will reco^i^e words 
spoken by a wide range of voices, speaking with different accents and^ir|flections. Even so, 
such a system has definite limitations. Its vocabulary is necessarily smaU.(at present, about 
one thousand words), and the speaker must pause after each word and wait for the com- 
puter to respond (either repeating the word for verification, or asking the speaker to repeat). 

Although this technology is still limited, it unquestionably works. Ojver the next few 
years, we should see it progressively refined, along with other technologies which simplify 
the task of entering information into a computer. ^ 
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'SCRAMBLING" OF VIDEO CASSETTES TO PREVENT 
UNAUTHORIZED DUPLICAHON 



] 



A system, has recently been developed to hamper the unauthorized duplication of vid^ 
cassettes. It involves the insertion of a special device between the playback of a master and 
the recording, of the authorized duplicate cassettes. This device encodes special engineering 
data into the authorized cassettes, to duplicate the cassettes, the engineering data must be 
decoded. The system is not foolproof; a sophisticated engineer could decode the engineer- 
ing data. The developers of the process say, though, that most unauthorized duplication is 
done by novices who do not know that they are violating copyright, and whose engineering_ 
skills are not sophisticated enough to permit them to unscramble the special data. 

The developers of this system feel that it should encourage the production and distri- 
bution of material on video cassette. They maintain that one barrier to the development of 
a large-scale video industry has been the fear amt)ng educational libraries that the cassettes 
they distribute would be imlawfuUy copied, making it difficult or impossible for them to 
recover the costs of their operations. With the ability to "scramble" their materials, more 
organizations should be encouraged to use the medium. 
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DIRECT INPUT TO COMPUTER DATA BASE 

A trend is currently in progress to make it simpler, less expensive, and easier to input 
information and data into computer systems. The use of optical character recognition (OCR), 
word-processor tapes, and voice input to data bases all exemplify this trend. Other mecha- 
nisms for direct entry are light pens (used with CRT terminals), analog sensors for "hand- • 
written'* input, and on-line input from keyboard terminals. The last of these is particularly 
pertinent to publishing operations, in some systems, it is superseding the more traditional 
punched cards and paper tape as primary means of input to text-editing and photocompo- 
sition systems. 

Portable terminals have been available for several years, making it possible for users to 
access a data base from virtually any location with a telephone. The most recent d^elop- 
ment along this line is the introduction, in late 1«74, of a portable editing (i.e., CRT) 
terminal no larger than a briefcase. With such a terminal, one can enter copy into a text- 
editing system from any telephone, and edit the copy on-line. A newspaper reporter, for 
example, might use such a terminal to file a report into a text-processing system, edit the 
story on-line to the computer, and enter a code that would tell the computer to display 
the story for a copy editor. Of course, the same system could be used for other kinds of 
text-processing. 

\ 
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PAGE TRANSMISSION TO PRINTING PLATE BY LASER 



A project is underway "to develop a laser-oriented system that can scan and digitize 
page proofs or paste-ups, and remotely record the images directly onto printing plates. 
The purpose of the system would be to link a centrally located laser scanner with recorders 
at distant sites, and to eliminate the photographic processes now required to produce print- 
ing plates. Although the immediate application of the system is expected to be to the fac- 
simOe transmission of newspaper pages, it has potential applicability to many other kinds 
of publishing as well. 
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MICRO-FACSIMILE 



Conventional facsimile transmi^ion cannot provide enough resolution to make it 
compatible with microform. A new telefacsimile system has been developed which, ac- 
cording to its originators, is faster and less expensive than conventional systems, and pro- 
vides enough resolution to make it capable of transmitting microform images. The system 
is based on new electronic and optical (rather than mechanical) techniques for scanning, 
processing, and reception. The developers say that this new system will be applied to the 
transmission of micro-images through normal telephone lines. 
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INNOVATIONS NEEDED 



Advancement in some areas of scientific communication is clearly im- 
peded by the lack of effective approaches and solutions to basic problems. 
This section of the Guide describes some **problems" which clearly call for 
**solution." 

Some of these needs may have simple, strai^tforward solutions; others 
will require extensive time and effort before practical solutjoijs are forthcom- 
ing. 

These areas of need have been included in this Guide in the hope that 
readers who know of applicable solutions or innovations will adyise us of 
them. We hope, too, that readers who can identify other areas in need of 
innovative improvements will suggest them to us. 

0 
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INEXPENSIVE, HIGH-QUAUTY, 
CONVENIENT MICROFORM READER 

The main barrier to the widespread acceptance of microform (especially microfiche) 
as a medium for the. primary dissemination of information, rather than archival use, is 
that it cannot yet compete with the convenience of print-on-paper publications. Some 
limitations are inherent in the medium itself. One cannot, for instance, make margifial 
- ' noteV on a slip of microfiche, tTmrtatiQprof this type, though,, could probably be toler- 
ated if th^re were available an affordable, high-quality, truly portable and convenient 
microform reader Despite improvements in readers over the last several years, such a 
device does not now exist, * 43 

To compete with print-on-paper, the reader would have to be comparable in most 
ways to a conventional document-a journal or book. It would have to be small enou^ 
to be conveniently portable-that is, it would have to fit easily into a pocket or briefcase. 
It would have to contain its own power supply/ The viewing area would have to display 
the image of an entire page of Hext in a si2e that one could read for long'Jjeriods of time, 
. Eye position must not be critical (as it is ip the small viewers that are available now). Image 
contrast and brightness would have to be great enough to permit reading without regard ! 
to ambient light, yet not induce eye strain or fatigue. Finally, the prjpe of such a re^r jjj^ , . 
wou|^ have to be low enough to put; it within comfortable reach of a majority of .working 
scientists-probably less than $50. ^ ^ . , ^ 

SuQh a reader does not 'now exist, despite some manufacturers' claims. Tp be s^e, 
there are available small hand-held readers, including some inexpensive ones, InvariabTy, 
they lack one* or.'another of the important chacacteristics that we have mentioned. Some 
^ of them are adequate for *^l,ook-up" or . reference applications, althqugh their cost general- / 

\ h ly exceeds what we consider the "threshold of affordability." J^one of them can be .com- / 



foEtably or conveniently used for reading lengthy, textual material. 
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MICROFILMING APPARATUS FOR SMALL-VbLUME APPLICATIONS 



Most microfilming appartus that we know of has been geared toward large-volume ap- 
plications. Thjs is natural and logical, since the original impetus to use microfilm was the 
need to convert large collections of records and documents to more compact form. 

.The micrographics industry has tended to overlook anofiter possible type of applica- 
tion. In almost any office, there are some materials that would be logical candidates for 
conversion to microform^ith present equipment and processing methods, however, the- 
expense and, even more, the inconvenience of this conversion is usually prohibitive. 

A logical way to deal with this would be' to develop apparatus for microfilming that 
would be both compact and inexpensive. This equipment should be designed for process- 
ing small numbers of documents, rather than large ones. It should be $o simple to operate 
that the scientist or businessman could process his own document collection, without out- 
side help, when and as he wished. With this kind of control over the processing, and as- 
suming an attractive price for the equipment, we believe that the use of nwcroform in 
small offi(ifcs and for personal document collections Would increase greatly* 
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HIGH-OPACITY, INEXPENSIVE, UGHTWEIGHT PAPER 

This innovation is self-explanatory^ The need is great* The cost of paper has risen 
drastically in the last fe\^years, driving up the cost of publishing. Even were the price 
of paper to come down, it^^uid bejesirable to have lighter-weight, more opaque papers 
than are now available, to make documentsnibfe compact and less expensive to distribute. 
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AMERICAN SIMPLIFIED KEYBOARD FOR 
WORD-PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 



Christopher L. Sholes invented the modem typewriter in 1867. For it, he developed 
a keyboard in which letters were intentionally located in such a way as to decrease typing 
speed. He did this because the machine was slow and jammed easily, by scrambling the 
alphabet, he minimized the chance that typists might ^'outpace'* the machine. This 
scrambled keyboard became, and has remained, standard-even though thereason for its 
design has disappeared, and despite the fact that its design limits a typismefficiency. It 
seems ironic that this should be so, particulariy in view of all of the improvements that 
have been made to the typewriter to increase its efficiency. 

In 1932, August Dvorak designed the first simplified typewriter keyboard, based on 
scientific principles. His design re-arranged the alphabet to reduce training time, increase 
typing speed, and reduce fatigue and errors. This keyboard, called the Dvorak Keyboard 
or the American Simplified Keyboard (ASK), has been marketed unsuccessfully over the 
years by several manufacturers. It now being manufactured by Smith-Corona, it is avail- 
able, at adtii^jionaJ cost, on certain 5CM typewriters. 

The ASK arranges the alphabet so that all of the vowels and the most frequently used 
consonants are on the keys of the "home row.*' This results in 70% of all typing being 
done of the home row, as opposed to 30% on a standard keyboard. According to Smith- 
Corona, this permits a typist to do almost 80% more work on the ASK than on a conven- 
tional keyboard, with less fatigue and fewer errors. 

The advantages of the ASK are greater with an electric typewriter thSii with a man- 
ual one, since the electric is inherently capable of greater speed. We would like to see the 
ASK made available on word-processing equipment, for similar reasons. Since the ASK in- 
creases a typist*s efficiency, it should decrease the time required to record material on a 
word-processor. Thus, more of the machine*s time could be used for editing and playback. 

There are two major objections to this. First, manufacturers of word-processing equip- 
ment would have to modify their designs. The second reason-and this seems to be why the 
ASK, although superior to the standard keyboard, has never caught on -is that typists would 
have to re-train. It seems to us that the significantly greater efficiency of the ASK would 
justify the expense and the inconvenience of these changes. 

To deal with tht potentially thorny problem of mass re-training of typists, we suggest 
that Smith-Corona, or anyone else interested in promoting acceptance of the AS^, con- 
duct research to determine: 

How long, on the average, re- training should take; - ' 

How difficult re-training is; * 

^How long it should take to extinguish old typing habits (how long would typists 
makt errors based on incomplete conversion to the ASK? ); ' 

How long- it shoul^take)to realize the efficiencies of the ASK; ? 

The range of typing speeds that should be achievable with the ASK : 

The results of this research should then be used in marketing the ASK. 

18'2 
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IMPROVED INTERFACE BETWEEN WORD-PROCtSSORS 
AND PHOTOCOMPOSITION 



Word-processing equipment should have considerable potential for preparing input to 
photocomposition systems. Word-processors are basically editing devices that produce 
machine-readable records. Thus, if one were using a word-processor to prepare input to 
a computer system, it would be possible to edit the material into absolutely clean copy 
before input, and to have the actual data entry made automatically. 

The problem is that very little provision has been made for this type of conversion. 
Although word-processors create magnetic records, just as computers do, the codes that 
they use are different. There is good reason /or this, since the processing systems are dif- 
ferent. In principle, though, there is no reason why the word-processor's output should 
not be readily translatable into computer-readable form. Only a few manufacturers of 
word- processing equipment, however, have produced devices and software for this conver- 
sion. Fewer still have considered the possibility of using the word-processor's record to 
drive a computerized photocomposer. ^ 

We believe that more manufacturers and systems designers should turn their attention 
to this. Development of simple, standardized systems for interfacing word-processors with 
photocomposition systems would, we believe, greatly enhance the attractiveness of both. 
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CO\#UTERIZED COST-ANALYSIS FOR 
OPTIMIZING PUBUCATION PRACTICES 



A number of computer systems have recently been developed which help the publi- 
cations manager analyze his costs and predict the cost of printing a particular job. These 
are certainly useful. More useful still, however, would be a computer modeling system 
which, for any particular publication, would automatically project and analyze the im- 
pact on publishing cost of a number of critical alternatives (page size, type of composi- 
tion, print size, press run, etc.). The effect of such a system would be to permit pub- 
lishers tQ make much more efficient use of their resources. It should be particularly 
helpful to small and inexperienced publishers. 
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TYPE STYLES DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
FOR PHOTOCOMPOSmON 



Computerized photocomposition has had to compete with monotype for acceptance 
in scientific and scholarly publishing. To compete effectively, manufacturers of photo- 
composition equipment have tried to develop type styles that would be similar to (ideally 
indistinguishable from) the most-used styles employed in traditional typesetting. 

So far as we know, no attempts have been made to develop new type styles specifi- 
cally for photocomposers. With the storage capacity, range, and flexibility of "third- 
generation" (CRT) photocomposers, this possibility should be explored. A CRT-driven 
photocomposer can, in principle, produce any character, of any design. Moreover, ijt can 
automatically modify the character in various ways (by elongating, contracting, slanting, 
and so forth). With these devices, it should therefore be possible to produce characters, 
designed according to scientific principles, that would maximize the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of the printed word. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL MECHANISMS FOR ^ ^ . 
COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 

Scientific publishing isViighly fragmented. One of the main ways In which it differs 
from popular publishing is that it is basically short-run publishing. This afflictsit with 
diseconomies not present in commercial publishing, these are aggravated by the fragmen- 
tation. One way to mitigate the economics of scientific publishing would be to increase 
the amount qf cooperative publishing. Despite many well-intentioned attempts, this has 
remained largely an elusive goal. The reasons for this are various, but we believe that one 
of the most important has been the lack of effective organizational mechanisms for joint 
pubhshing. Most of the organizations that cut across societal lines have functioned moi;e 
as forums for discussion of common problems than as frameworks for joint activity. 

We believe that it will become increasingly important to have mechanisms for joint 
activity, and that scietftific societies and other publishers will be forced to Surmount the 
social barrios that have inhibited the development of joint pubhshing. Facil^y-sharing 
would be a particularly logical and potentially fruitful area for joint activity. ;In fact, the 
application of contemporary high technology to scientific publishing may be possible only 
through facility-sharing or some other cooperative "endeavor, because the equipment and 
systems are expensive, yet capable of processing such huge volumes of material that no 
single publisher could keep them fully occupied. — — ^ ^^'-> 
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GREATER INTER-SdCIETY COOPERATION 
IN THE DISSEMINATION OF SEPARATES 

t 

Increasingly, distribution of separates is being made to work as an alternative, rather 
than a supplemerrt, to the scientific journal. The basic reason for this is that the distribu- 
tion oF separates gives the reader much greater selectivity than the conventional journal 
does. A logical extension of this would be to develop systems whereby readers could 
readily transcend the boundaries of tfie societies to which they belong to order separates, 
that interest them. To. make this possible, societies would have to develop special, coop- 
erative alerting, ordering, and order-fulfillrhent mechanisms. 



RAPID, INEXPENSIVE TELEFACSIMILE . 

Telefacsimile transmission of documents, in its present state of development/is a use- 
ful means of comnlunication for fairly limited applications. The limitations are partly in 
the quality of transmission, most facsimile equipment provides only limited resolution, so 
it cannot be used for fine detail or complicated graphic materials. More than this, though, 
facsimile's expense has generally limited its use to the transmission of short documents of 
major importance. The expensiveness of telefacsimile is only partially due to the price of 
the equipment, the price of all equipment needed for one station ranges from about $1,000 
to $4,000. Rather, the problem lies in the speed at which the equipment operates. Tele- 
facsimile uses telephone voice lines to transmit encoded visual information. Depending on 
the degree of resolution needed for the transmission of a particular document, the time re- 
quired to process one 8-1/2" x 1 1" page would range from 2-6 minutes. This is too slow 
to permit the economical use of telefacsimile for transmitting long documents over long 
distances, simply because of the cost of the long-distance telephone connections. 

What is needed is a^high-speed facsimile system, which could process a page in a few 
seconds, giving reasonable resolution, and using voice-grade telephone lines. Better yet, 
,the system should be self-feeding, so that the operator could place an unassembled docu- 
ment in a hopper, theh leave the machine to transmit each page in turn. With such a sys- 
tem, telefacsimile could become practical as a means of disseminating scientific articles on 
demand. 

\ 
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GUIDEUNES ON READABILITY FOR 
PUBLICATION DESIGN 



As we use the term here, ''readability'' refers to the degree of ease or difficulty with 
which humans can visually and intellectually process text, as a function of the text's physical 
characteristics: letter size, shape, color, and design, line length, paper color, leading, etc. The 
effect of these factors on the speed and ease with which people can read, and on their compre- * 
hensipn and recall of the material that they have read, has been studied for some years. To 
date. However, the resutS of this research have been applied only in the field of corrimercial 
advertising,'^ tlieir utility for the design of scientific publications has gone almost totally unex- 
plored. ^ ~~r^ ' ^ ^ 

We recommend that the results of research into readability be translated into formu- 
lae that could be used by editors and publishers to optimize the designs of their publica- 
tions. Certainly there is no such thing as a single ideal for readability. It should be pos- 
sible, though, . to develop general guidelines that would relate the v-arious components of 
readability to each other in ^ meaningful, helpful way (e.g., preferred type styles and 
sizes for certain line lengths). As publication design is practiced now, decisions affecting 
readability are made on the basis of intuition, subjective preference, and past experience. 
In other words, the making of such decisions is more art than science. What we are sug- 
gesting would not eliminate the artistic element, but should provide it with a scientific 
foundation, resulting in better decisipns, made with greater confidence. 
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improve6 system for management df interest 
profiles in selective dissemination programs 



Selective Dissemination of Information (SDI) and Selective Dissemination of Docu- 
ments (SDD) bp'th seem well on the way to establishment as major components in the 
"system'' of formal scientific communication. Their appeal lies in the control that Jhey 
give to the reader or user over the material which is jdelivered to him. Although some 
SDD systems notify the user of every document in the data base, and let him decide 
which ones he wants, this approach has limited potential. The ideal system would be one 
which maintained a profile of the user's interests, and automatically delivered to him the 
citations or documents that matched this profile. Se^ral scientific publishers are now ex- 
perimenting with or operating selective dissemination programs of this type. 

To produce m'aximum benefitjSiiew, more sophisticated systems must be developed 
for creatines and managing interest profiles. An individual's constellation of interests is 
neither simple nor static. Some of a scientist V areas of interest are of relatively short dur- 
ation (perhaps a few years), and are likely to be relevant to a particular research project 
or area of activity. Others are more fundamental to the person, and may endure through- 
out a professional career. Most present systems for creating interest profiles do not even 
attempt to distinguish between thesfe two types of interests. Another limitation of pres- 
ent approaches to interest-profiling derives from the sponsorship of existing SDD programs. 
Most, if noi all, of these are sponsored by particular societies or federations. The profiles 
they create, therefore, relate only to their own publications. They do not accommodate 
"anylnterests tTiat extend beyonJ the purview of the sponsor. The ideal interest 'profile, 
on the other hand, would take account of all of a reader's interests. 

The type of system we envision would necessitate inter-societal cooperation. Each 
user would have to create and maintain only one interest profile, which would be matched 
against the publications of all societies that process information that he could use. Admit- 
tedly, this ideal is far removed from present reality. We believe, though, that if major so- 
cieties with cognate interests begin now to work together, this ideal can be rapidly brought 
much closer. 
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HOME "INFORMATION CENTER' 



Within the last year, several system? have been announced which permit direct access 
from a person's home to a data base, using a modified television. set. Most of these sys- 
tems use cable transmission, although other types of connections are possible (telephone, 
regular broadcast, etc.). The user's television receiver is modified by the addition of three 
devices: one to permit it to receive an extra signal (which is broadcast in the "gaps'* be- 
tween the images in the normal transmission), one to permit the user to select the images 
he is to receive, and a third to produce a printout of the image that appears on the tele- 
vision screen. u 

These systems have all been built around transmission of news of some sort: straight 
news, stock-market reports, racing information, and the like. We suggest that such a sys- 
tem might fruitfully be applied to scientific data bases of various sorts. In such an appli- 
cation, the connection to the data base would probably have to be by telephone line, but 
this po§es no serious technical problem. The virtue of the system would be that it would 
provide nearly instantaneous access to scientific information, and immediate delivery to 
the user of the material he wanted. 

Sources of Additional Dafa 

For an interesting debate on the merits of such a system, see: 

"Arguments for a Moratorium on the Construction of a Community Information 
Utility," by Lawrence I. ?tcss; Communications of the ACM, Vol, 1 7(2), December, 1 974. ^ 

"ACMl^QIum: On the CIU,^'Tetfers from John McCarthy, D: B. Anderson, and 
Lamonco LViossiCommum'cations of the ACM, Wol 18(5), May 1975. 

Predictions of the technical feasibility of home facsimile units appearing on the mar- 
ket in the near future are given in: 

" 'Fax' in the Home: Looking Back and Ahead," by Daniel M. Costigan; /£££' Spectrum^ 
September 1974. . - ^ 
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INDICATION OF AUTHORS' SUBSEQUENT RESEARCH INTERESTS 

According to some studies, more tl\^ half of the authors of research articles appear- 
ing in scientific journals have, by the time their articles appear in print, completed at least 
one a(!ditional research p^ect. It would be helpful to the reader to know what the au- 
thor's subsequent research interests have been, this would help the reader to decide whether 
• to contact the author. 

An easy way to provide such an indication would be to send the author a form, just 
before his article was typeset, asking him to briefly indicate the area(s) he had worked in 
since completion of the work described in his article. This information would be used to ^ 
prepare a brief note that would be printed at the end of the article, or after the Hst of 
references. ^ , 
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STANDARD SIGNS AND SYMBOLS FOR 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL WRITING 



When authors of scientific and technical papers fail to use standard signs and sym- 
bols, they create probl^s for the editorial office and the typesetter. We use the word 
"standard'' loosely, since, in many fields, no **official" standards exist, perhaps "conven- 
tional'\ would be a more appropriate term. The American National Standards Institute 
has drafted standards for signs and symbols for use in the physical sciences and technology.^ 

Authors depart from convention in their use of signs and symbols partly from a need 
to express new concepts, but partly out of ignorance of signs and symbols already avail- 
able. Often they create new, idiosyncratic symbols when perfectly satisfactory ones al- 
ready exist. 

With traditional hot-lead methods of typesetting, this^ehavior was an annoyance, but 
did not present an insurmountable problem. With the advent^ newer, less expensive 
methods of composition, things have changed. Whereas in mo/fotype composition a new 
character could always be created, in other systems this is not always so. Third-generation 
computerized photocomposers can store and produce any character, but all characters must 
first be digitized. Less sophisticated computerized photocomposition systems are much 
more limited, and l^ave trouble dealing with exotic characters. Direct-entry photocomposers 
and strike-on photocomposers are more limited still. Thus, it is more important now than 
formerly that authors be aware of all "standard" signs and symbols for their disciplines, and 
use them in preference to developing new ones. 

For this to happen, responsible organizations must undertake the task of informing the 
authors in their fields. The work of the American National Standards Institute is most laud- 
able, major professional societies and journal editors should promote use of the ANSI stan- 
d^ds wherever possible, and, where needed^ develop compatible ones in their own fields. 
Jouhi^ editors could then require that authors adhere to these standards in preparing 
papers. 



1 ANSI Y10.20- 1975 . Proposed American Kational Sikti<i^d- Mathematical Signs and Symhohfor use in Physical Sciences 
and Technology 
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Algorithm - A statement of the step-by-step 
procedure for the solution of a complex 
problem 

Audio Cassette - A small carjridge of magnet- 
ic recording tape, with enclosed reels; 
size hasT)ecome standardized through- 
out word-processing industry, enabling 
interchange between various devices 

Batch Processing - A processing approach 
which accumulates items 'and processes 
them at one time, rather than one 

^ by one 

Blow-Back - Full-size print-on-paper copy of 
information stored in microform 

Character Reader - A device which inputs print- 
ed characters directly into a computer by 
photoelectronically sensing them and con- 
verting them into digital, computer- 
processable codes 

CIM (Computer Input Microfilm) - Microfilm 
used for high-speed input of information 
into a computer 



Computer Line-Printer - A printing 

mechanlsni utilizing characters on contin- 
uous belts, called print chains, which are 
driven by a computer, to output data and 
textual information. 

Computer Network - Physically dispersed con- 
figuration of data-processing facilities inter- 
connected in such a way as to permit var- 
ious communication and computational 
linkages 

Computer Printout - Hard-copy output produced 
by a computer output device 

Computer Readout - Soft-copy computer out- 
put, displayed on a VDT 

Control Terminal - Any remote device used to 
input commands which control operations 
in a computer time-sharing system, or any 
remote device used to acquire computer 
output. 

Controlled Vocabulary - A fixed list of terms 
used to index materials for storage and re- 
trieval 



Citation Indexing - Bibliographic tracing tech- 
nique which relates papers to one another 
through the, association of thgirxita^ns — 



and refer 

COM (Computer Output Microfilm) —Computer- 
generated-microfiI;n record of information 

lich might normally be output via line-v 
printer or VDT 



Conversational Mode — Interactive communica- 
tion between a computer and a user, in 
which the computer responds to a user 
query or command in real time, allowing 
the user to carry on an, extended dialog 



Computer Gi;aphics — Diagrams, tables, designs, 
5enei;ated by computer and presented 

rinter, COM, 



as visUal displays via VDT, line- 
or photographic film 
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CRT ^Cathode Ray Tube) - An^ectronic dis- 
play device, similar to a television picture 
tube, used to display inform^ion or graph- 
ics, usually from a computer \ 

CRT Composition - Phototypesetting in which 
photo-offset plates are produced by film- , 
ing computer-composed copy directly fKpm 
a cathode ray tube at speeds up to thous- 
ands of characters per !ftsKX)nd 
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Curspr - A cbntrolled light indicator on a CRT 
§ereen which shows where an operation 
is "being performed on the screen; a poin- 
ter used to designate characters or segments 
of characters for editing purposes 

Data Base — A comprehensive, controlled, 

structured collection of information ~ us- 
uaUy refers to a computerized file ^ 

Data Element — An explicitly defined unit of 
information in a computer file 

Data Link - The communication apparatus nec- 
essary for the transmission of computer- read- 
able information bet\veen two or more points 

Data Set ~ 1) A con^ldevicie which governs 
the interfac^^etween processing and com- 
municati^s devices; 2) the group of data 
elements which constitute a file in a com- 
puter record 

Descriptor — A^i^nm^pi^ group dfc^terms applied 
to a document to*p*^ffm^^i^|^s^irt^uent 
location and retrieval by the*§Ig>rf]5]^t 
aspects of its subject content 
SEE ALSO Keyword 



\ 



Direct Access — Thfi..afeilTty'to go directly to a 
"tfernin a storage and retijfivahSS^,. 
tem, withouthaviag-t^-5cai^^ por- 
tioiveHKe'storage gla — 



facsimile System — A system which electroni- 
cally scans graphic information, converts 
^it to energy impulses, and remotely trans- 
rtiits these impulses (usually fia telephone 
lin^) to a receiver which reconverts the 
impulses to a print-on-paper reproduction 
of the original 




Field — A portiortN^ofaiw^^ record 
desigiatedfor the storage of specified 
A \ information 



File - Any organized, structured collection- of 
information 

Floppy Disc - Flexible biscS use^ for magnetic 
storage of computer data, resembling 45 
rpm phonograph records and capable of 
storing up to 60 pages of text per disc 

Hard-Copy - 1 ) Print-on-baper or microform 
output of informatidi stored in a compu- 
ter; 2) print-on-paperiblow-back of infor- 
mation stored in microform 

Input - The operation of efatering matenals 

into a computer or other processor, a generic 
name for the materials entered 

Interface — The connecting point or area be- 
tween two systems; usuilly refers to the 
hardware and software iKcessary for the 
coupling of two processing components 
or systems 

Keyword — A significant wo rd,\ usually appear- 
ing in the title pr text of a^locument, se- 
lected as an indexing term 

\ 

aser - Light Amplification by Stimulated 
l>£mission of Radiation: a light-energy 
gerfgration device, used in vaHous micrp- 
form-productipn and optical-scanning sys- 
tems 

light-Pen - Device connected to a CgX which 
emits a beam of light that, wiie4 shone 
on the screen, can be sensed by the com- 
puter that is generating the image on the 
screen. Usually used to edit or create ija- * 
terial on a screen and to enter information 
to a computef 



Microfiche - Type of miproform in which the 
images are captured as frames in a matrix 
on a flat film plate, usually 4" x 6" in 



size 



Microfilm - Type of microform in which the 
images are captured on a film roll, and 
packaged in open reel, self-threading 
cartridge, or cassette 

Microform - FDm, or opaque card, onto which 
images have been photographically reduced 
to a size which necessitates viewing through 
sophisticated magnification systems 

Microprint - Type of microform in which the 
images are captured in a matrix on opaque 
(paper) cards of varying sizes 

Microform Polarity — Refers to presentation 
of information in microform. Positive 
polarity, black characters on white back- 
ground. Negative polarity: white charac- 
ters on black background 

Microform Reader-Printer - A device with a 
viewing screen for visual display, combined 
^ with a mechanism for producing hard-copy 
blow-back (print-on-paper), of information 
stored in microform. Har^d-copy blow-back 
appears in reversed polarity from the micro- 
form image 

Micropublishing - The initial dissemination of 
published information in microform 

MicrorepufeKshing - The dissemination of pre- 
viously published information in microform 

Mnemonic Code - Any set of letters or symbols 
whose intelligibility or retention is facili- 
tated by the user's associative memory 

Noise - Any stimulus which interrupts or dis- 
tracts attention from a specific theme, in 
information storage and retrieval systems, 
all of those documents returned in a search 
which do not deal with the sought-for sub-^ 




OCR (OpticaljCharacter Recognition) - A 
technology which uses optical scanners 
to convert printed characters into ma- 
chine-readable form 

On-Line- To be directly connected, via var- 
ious modes of telecommunication, to a 
computer, enables real-time interaction 
with computer 

On-Line Editing- The abUity to correct and 
manipulate, from a terminal, information 
stored in a data base 

Optical Scanner - SEE OCR 

Peripheral Equipment - Devices connected to, 
but not part of, a computer (e.g., input/ 
output devices) 

Photocomposition - Preparation of copy for 
offset printing by strictly photographic, 
rather than mechanical, processe^^ 

Phototypesetting - SEE Photocomposition 

Random Access — SEE Direct Access 

Real Time - In data processing, actions occur- 
ing in the present; not subject to lengthy 
delays (e.g., telephone conversation as 
opposed to wrirteri communication) SEE 
ALSO Conversational Mode 

Remote Batch Processing - Batch processing 
initiated and/or controlled from a ter- 
minal located away from the central com- 
puter 

Remot? Job Entry - Entry of data and/or op- 
erating instructions into a computer from 
a remote terminal 

Soft-Copy ~ Visually displayed information, 
stored in a computer or in microform 
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Software - All of the operational/instructional 
materials used to control computers, photo- 
composers, or other automated equipment 

Storage Device - Any apparatus in which infor- 
mation may be stored for later retrieval 

Telecommunications - The electronic, remote 
transfer of information via wired or wire- 
less signals 

Teleconferencing - The connection of remotely 
located groups of individuals for real-time 
interaction; usually facilitated by a telephone 
network, and may include video capabilities 

Terminal - An input/output device, usually utiliz- 
ing a keyboard, used to communicate between 
two points 

Text-Processing System - A computerized system 
designed to edit and reformat text, and to 
output that text in a specified medium and 
format 

Thesaurus — A collection of terms, arranged ac- 
cording to a logical schema, with specified inter- 
relationships. Used to index documents and 
to construct strategies for searching data bases 



Throughput - The volume of work processed, 
usually during a specified time period 

Time-Sharing System - A system which enables 
multiple, simultaneous real time use of a 
computer, through ultra-high-speed switch- 
ing of processing time 

VDT (Visual Display Terminal) - A CRT used 
for viewing and editing material stored in 
a computer, in a magnetic storage device, 
on paper tape, or in any other storage me- 
dium 

Videotape — Magnetic recording tape capable of 
y. recording the electronic impulses repre- 
senting a moving image, and immediately 
reproducing that moving image without 
wet processing (developing) 

Word-Processing Equipment — Typewriter-like 
equipment capable of capturing (via key- 
stroke), storing on magnetic cards or tape, 
manipulating, and outputing (in magnetic 
or paper media) textual material 
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SUGGESTED SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AND DATA 



The following additional sources are suggested to readers interested in acquiring a broader 
understanding of innovation in scientific communication, and of some of the basic technolo- 
gies involved. 

\ 

References and Handbooks 

Pocket Pal- 1 1th edition, 1974. Published by the International Paper Company, 220 
East 42nd Street, NY, NY 1 001 7. Price $1.50. An excellent guide for beginn^i^rs to the 
processes and terminology of all major graphic arts. 

Graphic Arts Encyclopedia-GeoTge A. Stevenson, 1968. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, NY. An extensive, detailed reference organized alphabetically 
by terminology. Somewhat dated. 

The Printing Indus try -VictOLStiauss, 1967. Published by the Printing Industries of 
America, Washington, DC. Somewhat dated, but still an excellent treatment of 
printing techniques and technologies, probably the most detailed work available in 
its field. 

The Video Handbook— 2nd edition, 1974. Published by Media Horizons, Inc., New 
York, NY. Price $1 1.25. A comprehensive overview of the equipment, processes, 
and techniques involved in non-broadcast television. 

The Compleat Videocassette IJsers Guide-\914. Published by Knowledge Industry 
Publications, Inc., Tiffany Towers, Box 429, White Plains, NY, 10602. Price $29.50. 
Deals solely with the technology and application of videocassettes. 

Guide to Micrographic Equipment-Sth edition, 1975, edited by Hubbard W. Ballou, 
3 volumes. Published by the National Micrographics Association, 8728 Colesville 
Road, Silver Spring, MD 20910. Price $22.00 An extensive, up-to-date reference to 
micrographic equipment, with volumes on production equipment, readers/printers, 
and COM recorders. 

Special Topical Publications 

A Workbook for Journal Editors- 1970. Published by the Association of Academies 
of Science, 445 King Street, Columbus, OH 43201 . Proceedings of a conference, 
held in 1 969, convened exclusively for editors of journals published, by various 
academies of science. 

Scholarly Reprint Publishing In the United States-CdnoX A. Nemeyer, 1972. Published 
by R. R. Bowker Company^Y. Presents a broad overview of the reprint industry in 
the U.S., both in historical p^^pective and in terms of present practice. Good for 
orientation. 
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Strategies for Change in Information Programs-V^ illiam E. Hug, Editor, 1974. Pub- 
lished by R. R. Bowker Company, NY. A collection of 24 readings organized around 
two basic themes: *The Subtle and Ubiquitous Nature of Change," and "Alternative 
Strategies, or Ways to Aim at A Moving Target." A variety of viewpoints are included, 
but most are oriented toward educational uses of information. / 

Photocomposition 7odfl;^~Published by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp., 300 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, IL 60606. A collection of articles by Frank Romano which 
previously appeared in Inland Printer/American Lithographer magazine. 

Technological Change in Printing and Publishing-Lov/tllH. Hattery and George P. 
Bush, Editors, 1973. Published by Hay den Book Company, Rochelle Park, NJ. 
A good introduction to the topic. 

IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication-W oiume PC-16, No. 3, September 
1973. A special issue devoted to the proceedings of a Conference on the Future of 
Scientific and Technical Journals held in May, 1973. Many useful and provocative 
papers. 

Economics of Scientific Publication-\913. Published by the Council of Biology 
Editors, Washington, DC. Proceedings of a workshop sponsored by the Council in 
May, 1973. Covers a broad spectrum of topics and views, ranging from basic policy 
through mechanics of production. 

Cameraready^KtnntiYi Caird, 1973. Published by the Cameraready Corp., Box 5812, 
Pasadena, CA 91 107. Price $30.00. Alooseleaf manual covering all aspects of the 
preparation of copy for printing, reproduction, binding, packaging, and distribution. 
Reviewed in: 

IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication, Vol. PC-16(3), Septem- 
ber 1973, p. 182. 

Technical Communication, Fourth Quarter 1973, p. 23. 

The works of Edwin R. Lannon, and the Federal Electronic Printing Committee, under 
the chairmanship of John F. Haley, offer an extensive, if slightly dated, review of photo- 
composition technology. 

A Review of the Costs of Electronic Composition and A Bibliography of 
Electronic Composition. Joint Committee on Printing, Federal Electronic 
Printing Committee, Washingon, DC, 1 970. Available through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402. 

The Costs of Electronic Composition Revisited, by Edwin R. Lanno/ Deputy 
Director, Bureau of District Office Operations, Social Security Administra- 
tion, U.S. HEW. A paper presented to the Graphic Communication Computer 
Association of Printing Industries of America, at Chicago, IL, May 16, 1974. 

The Costs of Electronic Composition in 1974: A Study of Comparative Costs, 
by Edward R. Lannon, Deputy Director, Bureau of District Office Operations, . 
Social Security Administration, U.S. HEW. A paper presented to the Confer- 
ence on "The Computer in Printing and Publishing-Experiences and Prospects," 
Cafe Royal, Regent Street, London, England, September 11, 1974. 
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Professional Journals 

Journal of Micrographics-?uh\ished bi-monthly by the National Microfilm Association, 
Silver Spring, MD. Price $25.00 per year. The basic technical journal concerned with 
micrographics. 

Scholarly Publishing-?uhV\shed quarterly by the University of Toronto Press. Price 
$ 1 0.00 per year. A journal devoted to improving the publishing of academic and 
scientific materials. Attractive, informative, and eijjoyable. 

IEEE Transactions on Professional Communication-Fuhhshcd quarterly by the 
Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers, Inc., NY. Subscription rate to non- 
members available on request. Deals with technical writing and editing, publications 
management, and scientific and technical publishing rn general. Focus is not limited ta 
engineering communication. 

Technical Communication-Fuhlishtd quarterly by the Society for Technical Communi- 
cation, Washington, DC. Price $ 15.00 per year. Deals primarily with topics of interest t 
to the technical writer or editor in an industrial or commercial setting. 

5c/eA2ce-Published weekly by the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Washington, DC. Price $50.00 per year. Occasionally carries editorials and articles con- 
cerning the dissemination of scientific and technical information. 

Journal of Chemical Information and Computer Sciences -Formeily the Journal of Chemi- 
cal Documentation, published quarterly by the American Chemical Society, Washington, 
DC. Price $28.00 per year. Frequently carries editorials and articles concerning scientific 
communication. 

Visible Language -FormcTly the Journal of Typographic Research, published by the MIT 
Press, Cambridge, MA. Price $14.50 per year. Subtitled "The Journal for Research on the 
Visual Media of Language Expression,'' this provides very broad coverage of typography, 
graphic design, the origin and evolution of letterforms, and related topics from an inter- 
disciplinary viewpoint-spanning the visual arts, the humanities, and several fields of 
science. 
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special Information Services and Newsletters 

Knowledge Industry /?epor/-Published semi-monthly by Knowledge Industry Publica- 
tions, Inc., White Plains, NY. Price $75.00 per year. Covers a wide range of informa- 
tion and communication topics, including new trends and prospects. 

Graphic Communications H^eeA:/>' -Published weekly by Technical Information, Inc., 
Los Angeles, CA. Price $95.00 per year. News and technological developments m 
printing, publishing, and micrographics. Good for current awareness. 

The Seybold /?^po/'/-Published semi-monthly by Seybold Publications, Inc., Haddon- 
field, NJ. Widely regarded as the most authoritative publication devoted to composi- 
'^tion technology. 

Information-^uhWshtd ten times per year by Science Associates International, Inc., 
NY. Price $25.00 per year. News on developments, meetings, grants and contracts, 
and publications in the information sciences. 
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VJord Processing /?epor/- Published semi-monthly by Geyer-McAllister Publications, j 

Inc., NY. Price $63.00 per year. Current, detailed information on word-processing 

eqtUpment. 

The Association for Scientific Journals Newsletter-luQguhi. Available at no cost. Pub- 
lished by AS J, Editor: Jim Lufkin, G2 1 18, Honeywell Plaza, Minneapolis, MN, 55408. 

/w/ercom-Published bi-monthly by the Society for Technical Communication, Wash- 
ington, DC. Free to members. Newsletter of the STC. 

The Bulletin of the American Society for Information 5c/e^ce~Published ten times 
per year by ASIS. Free to members; $27.50 per year for non-menibers. 

Datapro Information 5erv/ce5~Published by Datapro Research Corp., Delran, NJ. 
Presents several loose-leaf information services on an annual subscription basis- 
most pertinent are: Datapro Reports on Office Systems ($350.00), and Datapro 70 
($460.00). The former examines the current spectrum of office products, systems, 
techniques, and companies for office management, while the latter reviews EDP 
hardware, software, services, and suppliers. 
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Trade Publications 

Z)amwa//o^?- Published monthly by Technical Publishing Co., Barrington, IL. Devoted 
to computer technology and applications; occasionally has useful articles on peripheral 
equipment and processing technologies used in text-processing. 

Administrative Management-?\x\>\\shtA monthly by Geyer-McAllister Publications, 
Inc., NY. Price $8.00 per year. Features comparative reviews of word-processing and 
other office equipment. 

Folio-The Magazine for Magazine Management-Published bi-monthly by Market Pub^ 
lications. Inc., New Canaan, CT. Price $15.00 per year. Oriented primarily toward 
commercial magazine publishing, but occasional articles are useful for scholarly pub- 
lishers. 

Word Processing H^orW-Published bi-monthly by Geyer-McAllister Publications, Inc., 
NY. Price $4.00 per year. Devoted entirely tcu^wd-processing equipment, applica-p- 
tions, and systems; good coverage of innovative developments. 

Book Production /«c/w5/ry-Published bi-monthly by Market Publications, Inc., New 
Canaan, CT. Free to qualified readers; $10.00 per year for others. Useful primarily for 
information concerning printing technology. 

Information and Records Management -Published monthly by Information and Records 
Management, Inc., Hempstead, NY. Available free to qualified readers; $7.50 per year 
for others. Goocl coverage of micrographic technology. 

Infosystems Magazine-Published monthly by Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, IL^ 
Available free to qualified readers; $20.00 per year for others. Primarily treats manage- 
ment of in-house data-processing systems. 

Modern Z)a/t3f--Published monthly by Modern Data Service^, Inc., Hudson, MA. Avail- 
able free to qualified readers; $ 18.00 per year for others. Oriented to computer and 
telecommunications technology. . 
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Publishers Weekly -?ublishQd weekly by R. R. Bowker Co., NY. Price $2^.00 per year. 
Basic source of publishing news.- 

Printing Management with Printing Magazine-Fublishod monthly by Inter/Com, Inc., 
Berea, OH. Available free to qualified readers; $12.00 per year for others. Good coverage 
of printing technology, developments in printing, production management. 

Inland Printer I American Lithographer-Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter ^ 
Publishing Corp., Chicago, IL. Price $12.00 per year. Good printing-oriented journal. 

Bibliographic and Review Publications 

Information Science -4 i^/rac/^- Published quarterly by documentation Abstracts, 
Inc., Philadelphia, PA. Price $60.00 per year. 

Graphic Arts Literature /li^/rac/^-Published monthly by the Graphic Arts Research 
Center, Rochester, NY. Price $28.00 per year, including annual index. 

Bibliography of Micrographics, RR2'1 9 74-?ublishcd by the National Microfilm Asso- 
' ciation. Silver Spring, MD. Price $ 1 .50. 

Annual Reviews of Information Science and Technology -Published annually by the 
^American Society for Information Science, Washington, DC. Price varies. 

\ 

A Review of the Literature on Primary Communications in Science and Technology, 
^Jacqueline tiills, 1 9 72-Published by ASLIB, London. 

The Invisible Medium} The State-ofthe Art of Microform and a Guide to the Litera- 
ture, Frances G. Spigai, 1973-lssucd by the ERIC Clearinghouse, Stanford, CA. 
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